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PREFACE 





The present work on Asoka and his Inscriptions is the 
outcome of a prolonged study of the inscriptions and legends 
of the great Maurya emperor in their manifold historical 
bearings. Since I was initiated into the study of Indian 
inscriptions at first-hand in 1912 by the late Professor R. D. 
Banerji, then a Superintendent of the Archaeological Section 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, my strong conviction was 
that with a mere knowledge of the palaeography indispensable 
to decipherment and of the dictionary meaning of the words 
employed was not in itself sufficient for either a correct 
interpretation of the epigraphs or a thorough grasp of their 
importance as historical documents. A first-hand knowledge 
of contemporary literature and its language was as much a 
desideratum as the historical training and intellectual 
equipment for a proper assessment of their evidentiary values. 
In other words, the mere epigraphist or the mere linguist was 
incompetent to fulfil this task. And since I became associated 
with the Post-Graduate teaching in Arts inaugurated by Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee in the premier Indian University of 
Calcutta, I began to press the need of supplementing the 
teaching of the inscriptions by trained epigraphists with that 
imparted by capable teachers in the language and literature 
departments, the epigraphic evidence being inseparable from 
the collective literary evidence. 

The original plan was just to edit the inscriptions 
including also those subsequently discovered or deciphered 
since the publication of Hultzsch’s work. Failing to publish 
the edition thus prepared for some reason or other, I had to 
remain content with the publication of Part II of my first 
work containing translations and notes. Encouraged by the 
reception accorded to this publication, I set my heart upon 
the present work intending it at fiirst to serve as a short 
historical introduction to the first work. The present 
extension of its scope was far beyond my original 
contemplation. 

The widening of the historical vision has been partly 
due to a desire to justify the digression made from the path 
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of the history of Indian Philosophy often regretted by 
Professor Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan and other sincere 
friends and well-wishers, and partly due to a desire to 
vindicate, however imperfectly, the way of studying history 
from a philosophical and scientific point oi view, treating the 
history of a country primarily as a comprehensive view of its 
collective life-movement. Here the reader may find the 
results of an honest endeavour for the realisation of some of 
the ideas formulated by me in the Presidential Address 
delivered in the Ancient Indian Section of the Indian History 
Congress held at Annamalainagar, South India, in December, 
1945. 

Thus it will be seen that my work on Asoka and his 
records has grown up by at least three stages with the result 
that some of the earlier interpretations have been either 
completely abandoned or appreciably amended at a later stage ; 
some of the questions which were left open in the previous 
publication have been finally decided in the present work. 
The reader’s attention may particularly be drawn to the 
discussion of the significance of Asoka’s epithets Devana- 
inpriya and Priyadasi laja Magadhe, the place of Pitinikas in 
relation to the Ristikas and Bhojas, and the precise import of 
Asoka’s statement sila vigadabhi cha kalapita. The relative 
values of the Asokan inscriptions and legends as materials 
for an authentic history have been carefully discussed. 
Nothing has been taken for granted. There is no foregone 
conclusion. The entire position of the history of Asoka has 
been critically reviewed in the light of the data derived mainly 
from a first-hand study of the inscriptions. The official 
functions of the Arnta-mahamatas have been placed on a sure 
footing. Part I has been devoted to such relevant themes as 
Asoka’s personal history, empire, state, administration, 
personal and public life, dharma, dharmavijaya and place in 
history, while Part II, which is rather of a technical nature and, 
therefore, of little or no interest to general readers, has been 
devoted to the important problems that are apt to arise in 
connection with the study of the inscriptions from a purely 
linguistic and literary point of view. The appendix to Part I 
contains an instructive paper written by Dr. Iswarlal Topa 
of the Osmania University on Asoka’s dhamma-culture. 

It will be seen that the legends of Asoka have been 
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discredited wherever they have been found lacking in corro- 
boration from the inscriptions. I hope, I have not failed to 
appraise them properly. The historical vision is not confined 
to India. In dealing with Asoka, the historian is required to 
review the whole of the past, contemporary and subsequent 
history of mankind, — of sava munsa, all men. Accordingly 
Asoka’s Jambudvipa in which he sought to commingle gods 
and men or men and gods, to make, in other words a heaven 
of earth and an earth of heaven was, in one sense, the sub- 
continent of India, and, in another, the whole world of men. 
Concerning Asoka’s own records, that wich disappoints us is 
their incompleteness and the cause of regret is that he had not 
caused all his dhamma-niyamas to be recorded. This deficiency 
of his records has been made up with the side-lights from as 
many sources as possible, including the Classical writings. 

I am one of those with whom the Arthasastra up- 
holding the advanced political views ascribed to one Kautilya 
i.e., the treatise, as we now have it in prose, is the handiwork 
of a later exponent. There were, nevertheless, an earlier 
work, probably in verse — a Dandaniti with its prototypes in 
the pre-A^okan Mahabharata and Jatakas. It will be in vain, 
I think, to father the work in its present form on the political 
adviser of Chandragupta Maurya. Tables of parallels given 
in Part II may enable the reader to distinguish, partly at least, 
between what is pre-Asokan and what is post-Asokan in this 
important treatise on royal polity. I have been concerned to 
point out the difference and distinction even where at the 
first sight a verbal resemblance exists between one dictum and 
another. And I strongly feel that it is as much important to 
note the points of agreement as to note the points of 
difference. It is not for me to say how far I have succeeded 
in returning a correct verdict on the set of facts hitherto knov/n 
to me. Certain it is that the pronouncement of a verdict on 
what might have been is not the business of the historian ; 
he is primarily concerned with what it was. The judgements 
on ‘might have beens’ have gravely prejudiced the part played 
by Asoka in the history of India as well as of mankind. I am 
sorry that I could not help joining an issue with three of the 
great Indian scholars for whose writings I have otherwise 
nothing but admiration. 

I am painfully aware of the fact that human mind is not 
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free from bias or prejudice either within the four walls of a 
university or within the bounds of the four oceans. Asoka 
who by his Dharmavijaya policy raised India in the estimation 
of the civilized world for all times to come is held responsible 
for the political or national decline of the Hindus, forgetting 
the fact that there was no idea of ‘nation’ or ‘nationality’ in 
India before Asoka. If Asoka’s grandfather Chandragupta was 
great, he was great not for being a tool at the hands of an 
Indian, Machiavelli but for his success,as observed by Justin, in 
making India free, “shaking off from its neck the yoke of 
slavery.” If the Arthasasrta embodies the political maxims of a 
Kautilya, this is worked with all its shrewdness and sagacity 
to strengthen the position of an ambitious monarch 
aspiring only to be a mighty despot. If Kautilya’s king 
believed that he was by his nationality just as much an Indian 
as his ministers and officers, viceroys and commissioners, 
there is no reason why he should have been advised not to 
trust any of them. The Magadhan method of administration, 
as noticed by Megasthenes, was a method, which evolved 
through a long line of rulers from the Brihadrathas down to 
the Nandas, and the much idolised Kautilya is nothing but a 
lineal descendant of Varshakara, the Brahman minister of 
Ajatasatru who proved to be a veteran in the nefarious art of 
sowing the seeds of disssension in the neighbouring Vrijian 
confederacy. 

It is still uncertain whether Asoka’s Parindas were the 
Pulindas of the Puranas. The name Parinda occurs in the Pali 
Chulavamsa (XXXVIII. 29-30) in which Parinda and 
Khuddaparinda are mentioned as two sons of a Pandya King. 
It is possible, therefore, that the Parindas were racially 
connected with the Pandyas. 

The facts are presented as far as these could be gathered 
from aU available sources and ascertained, the findings are given 
for what they are worth, and the labours of previous scholars 
are fully utilised. Whether the views and interpretations 
offered by previous scholars are accepted or rejected, 
reasons have been given for that. Even if the findings be 
found untenable, the facts stand as they are, and this alone 
is my satisfaction that I have honestly tried to facilitate a 
rational xmderstanding of what is what. 

My indebtedness to the whole body of Asokan scholars 
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headed by Prinsep and Cunningham and led further afield by 
Biihler and Senart is very great indeed. This does not mean, 
however, that the data of history should not be re-examined 
and revalued. If anyone has read or can interpret the Asokan 
records and legends better, his or her suggestions and criticism 
are always welcome, but mere disparagement is certainly not 
the better part of valour. Fortunately, I am not altogether 
alone to take a different view of the history of Asoka. 

When my right to deal with the ancient Indian inscriptions, 
particularly Asokan, was challenged by some of the epigraphist 
colleagues in the University, Mr. P. N. Banerjee m. a. Barrister- 
at-Law, then a Fellow and Syndic of the Calcutta University, 
rendered a most friendly service by asking me to vindicate my 
position, which in his opinion was unquestionable in this 
respect. I took up the challenge forthwith and published the 
paper entitled “Inscriptional Excursions’’ in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 1, 1926, with the kind 
assistance of its editor. Dr. N. N. Law. I sincerely regret the 
polemical rune of my writing, although its worth was openly 
recognized by Professor D. R. Bhandakar in the revised 
edition of his Carmich^l Lectures on Asoka. But the 
compliment which I then paid to Mr. Banerjee stating that 
he was “a friend of all earnest scholars” stands justified all 
the more now when he has assumed his new responsible 
office of the Vice-Chancellor. 

Bhandarkar’s original lectures on the subject were 
followed by Hultzsch’s masterly edition and translation of 
the Inscriptions of Asoka and Professor Radhakumud 
Mookerji’s monograph and Professor Raychaudhuri’s Political 
History of Ancient India. Among the bonafide Pali scholars, 
Mr. Charan Das Chatterji, M. A., now Reader of Indian 
History at the University of Lucknow, and among my 
colleagues, Mr. Sailendra Nath Mitra, M. A., now Secretary 
to the Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and 
Science, evinced a keen interest in the study of the Asokan 
inscriptions from the Buddhist literary point of view. I 
particularly wanted Mr. Mitra to prepare a critical edition of 
these inscriptions with as many close literary parallels as 
possible. He took up the work in right earnest only to give 
it up when he was about to reap a good harvest of his 
arduous labour. Thus I was compelled at last to do the 
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work, with the assurance from Mr. Mitra that he would 
place at my disposal the new materials he was able to collect 
from various sources. These have been duly acknowledged 
wherever I have used them. 

I am grateful to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, President 
of the Council of post-graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta 
University, for his genuine interest in the progress of this 
work and no less to Dr. B. C. Law for his generosity. Among 
the senior and junior colleagues, I must gratefully mention 
the name of Professors S. K. Chatterji and Stella Kramerisch, 
Dr. N. R. Roy, the Bagiswari Professor of Fine Arts, and 
Messrs D. L. Barua, N. N. Dasgupta and Sultan Alam 
Choudhury for their helpful suggestions. 

Mr. S. N. Mitra, Mr. Amitesh Banerjee, Professor of 
History, Daulatpur Hindu Academy, and my eldest son Mr. 
Basubandhu Barua, m. a . have helped me in deciding 
some of the disputed points. Mr. Anantalal ThakurM. A.,a 
University Research Scholar attached to me, has kindly 
prepared the indices, and my sixth daughter, Snehakana, has 
prepared the maps of Jambudvipa, Anoka’s empire and five 
Greek territories. 

A critical edition of the Pali counterparts of Buddha’s 
Discourses recommended by Asoka in his Bhabru Edict, which 
is prepared by Mm. Professor Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya 
and which is being seen through the press, may be regarded 
as a useful supplement to this work. 

The word tushtadanam, which is employed in the 
Arthasastra obviously as an equivalent of Asoka’s tuthayatana, 
does not support Dr. Hetti Arachi’s equation of tuthayatana 
with Pali titthayatana. 


Dated, Calcutta, 
TTie 20th May, 1946. 


B. M. Barua 
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Asokan Message 


1. Kalanam dukaram. Yo adikaro kalanasa so dukaram 

karoti. 

‘‘Doing good work is difficult. He who does it first, 
does a difficult thing.” 

2. Nasti hi kammatararn sarvalokahitatpa. 

“There is no greater duty than doing good to the whole 
world.” 

3. Vipule tu pi dane yasa nasti sayame bhavasudhita va 
katarnhata va dadhabhatita cha nicha badham. 

“Notwithstanding his extensive charity, he who hath 
not self-control, purity of sentiment, gratitude, and strong 
devotion, is very low.” 

4. Nasti etarisam danarn yarisarn dhainmadanam 
dharnmasarnstavo cha dharnmasainvibhago va dhamma- 
sainbarndho va. 

“There is no such gift as that of the Dharma, — no such 
association as that through the Dharma, no such distribution 
as that of the Dharma, and no such connection as that 
through the Dharma.” 

5. Saravadhi asa savapasarndanarn. Savapasarnda 
bahusruta cha asu kalanagama cha asu. 

“May there be the growth of all sects in matters 
essential. 

May all sects be well informed and inheritors of noble 
traditions.” 

6. lyam chu mokhyamute vijaye e dharnmavijaye. 

“That indeed is to be considered the best of conquests 

which is a conquest by piety.” 



Eulogies on Asoka 

“The fragrance of his fame has travelled afar ; 

He lived in wonderful perception of the Truth.” 

Chaing Hsia-pias 

“Amidst tens of thousands of names of Monarchs that 
crowd the columns of history, their Majesties and gracious- 
ness and serenities and royal highness and the like, the name 
of Asoka shines, and shines alone, a star.” 


H. G. Wells 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


1. Sources of information : There are two sources from which 
materials for a comprehensive history of Asoka can be gathered, vi:., 
literary and archtBological. The literary source coiwi^t* in 111 the 
various legends of Asoka and other Mauryas in I’ali, Sanskrit, and other 
languages ; (d) the texts and commentaries thro\ving lights, direct or 

otherwise, on divers points of A'^okan thoughts, records, dominion-^, 
and system of administration ; fd) the Greek accounts having bear- 
ings noon the IManryas, their foreign relations and administration, as 
'well as the geography and general history of India ; (4) the dynastic 

lists ill the Divyavadilna, the Hafijusrl Mulakalpa, and the Puraiias 
setting forth the chronology of the successive rulers of Magadlia, 
including the ilauryas ; (5) the Samanta-jiasadika and the Pali 

Chronicles offering us the chronology of the rulers and ruling dynas- 
ties of Magadha ; and (6) the itineraries of such Chinese pilgrims as 
Fa-Hien, Hwen Thsang, and I-tsing in respect of the facts recorded 
by them as eye-witnesses and the curreiit 1 egends that have been 
narrated by them, 

The archa3ological source consists primarily in Aioka's own 
inscriptions and monuments, and .secondarily only in the inscriptions 
and monuments left behind by others. An elaborate account of 
Asoka’s inscriptions constituting they do the main direct' source of 
his history is given in Part 11 of this work. Among the inscriptions 
of others, those standing nearest to Asoka^s time ai’e the three Nagar- 
iunl Ilill-cave inscriptions of Dasaratha. The right half of an Aramaic 
inscription, which is discovered at Taxila and believed to have been 
a record of the time of Asoka and something concerning him 
( Horzfcld, E. I. XIX, p. 251 ), still awaits satisfactory decipherment 
and convincing interpretation. Other inscriptions and coin-legends 
that belong to the post-lNIauryan period are important as indicating 
the palaaographic, linguistic, literaiw, political, social, economic, 
religious, and artistic changes that took place subsequently. Some of 
them show the continuance of the official designation of the 
Hahaniatras and Raij\ikas, while one of them, namely, the Jnnagarh 
Rock inscription of Rudradaman I, mentions Chandragupta IMaurya 
and Asoka and an official agent of the forntcr in coniicciton with the 
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history of excavation and subseqneiit enlargement and repair of the 
Sudar^ana Lake. The hymn of praise composed in honour of the 
Trikaya and set up at Bodhgayu by a later Chino.sc pilgrim, named 
Chiang Hsia pias, tvrongly de.scribes tlie great temple of Bodhgaya as 
a memorable, erection of A'^oka. Tlie Bodhgaya and Gaya inscriptions 
of xksokavalla and Basarutha of Sapadiilakslui ( Sivalik ) are interesting 
as showing how the name of Aioka and his successor Dasaratha were 
kept up in the personal names of even much later Buddhist rulers of 
a place in India, Similarly the oaily Bralnnl inscriptions of Ceylon 
are important in that they prefix the epithet of Devauapriya to the 
ancient kings of the island. Attention may be drawm also to the 
Hatliiguoipha inscription in which Kharavela is represented as tlie 
most powerful king of Kalinga who emulated obviously tlie fame of 
A^oka in respect of honouring all sects, all denominations. The 
nunioroits sliort iu'Criptions in the* seals from Alolicnio-daro' and 
Harappa may bo utilised in accounting, partly at least, for the origin 
and development of tlie Brahmi characters, and their animal figures, 
plant roprosentations, as well as symbols may bo carefully studied for 
their legacies to A^okan art. iNcarcr homo are the inscriptions of the 
Aclnomcniau king Darius of Persia and the architectural designs of 
Porsopolis that must be taken into account in' effectively dealing with 
Anoka's inscriptions and his monuments in general and monoliths 
in particular. Tlio later Indian inomimonts, sonlpturcs and symbols, 
Buddhist or othcinxise, deserve* to be studied ' for a first-hand 
knowledge of the legacy of A-okan art traceable in them. 

2 Their relative values : The persistent undervaluation of the 
Buddhist' traditioms and legend? of A^oka as preserved in tlie Pali 
Chronicles, Buddhaghosa's Commentaries, particularly the Samanta- 
pasadikii, the fei-yu-ki of Hwen Ilisang, and the A'-okavadana in the 
Divyiivadrma on the part of a powerful section of Asokan scholar's 
raised an issue of far-roachiiig importance on which wc have decisive 
findings of the French savant M. Senart and the late lamented 
Professor Rhys David,?. 

Senart believes that "the Chronicles liavo in certain details, under 
the name of Asoka, preserved of our Piyadasi recollections sufficiently 
exact, hot only to allow a substantial agreement ( uyie concoydance 
sensible ) to appear but even to contribute usefully to the intelligence 
of obscure passages in our monuments” ( Inscriptions de Piyadasi, 11, 
p. 231, Buddhist India, p. 276 ). 

To call the Clironicles "the mendacious fiction- of unscrupulous 
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monks” is in tlic consitieroil opinion of Rhys D.ivids to “^sliow a grave 
want of appreciation.” In arguing in favour of the ' Puli Clironicles, 
he observes : “Just as in the cas(' of Megasthenes, -of the early English 
Chroniclers it would be luircasonablc to expect that sort of historical 

training which. 'is of quite recent growth in Europe Tlie opinion 

of scholars as to the attitude to be adopted towards' such work is 
■'fpiite unanimous. The hypothesis of deliberate lying, of conscious 
forgery, is generally discreiUtcd. AYhat we find in such Chronicles is 
not, indeed, sober history, .... but neither is it pure fiction. It is 
good evidence of opinion as hold at tlie time when it was written. 
And from the fact that such an o])imon was then held we can argue 
back, according to the circnmstance.s of each case, to what was pro- 
bably the opinion held at some earlier date. K .0 hard words are 
needed : and we may be imfeignedly grateful to these old students and 
writers for having pro.served as much as wo can gather from their 
imperfect records " ( Buddhist India, p. ‘271f., Geiger's Dipavainsa und 

Mahavainsa in Erlangen, 1902 ). 

And in arguing against Asoka’s own record'- he characteristically 
points out • “The inscriptions are scanty .... They give only a 
limited view of the set of circumstances they de.al with. Royal procla- 
mations, and official statements, ai'e not usnajly regarded as telling the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but tlio truth. To put it mildly, 
there is an economy of candour in these document', intensely interest- 
ing though they are. And they ar(> enigmatic. It is m.q, possible to 
understand them without the li.ght tlirown upon them by the later 
accounts” ( Buddhist India, p. 27-r> ,). 

The traditional episod(‘S of A^oka and tho'o of his pnxlecessors 
and successors in tl.e Manrya line a' coming down to us from the 
Buddhist, Jaina and Brahman writers of later ago' are certainly not 
without their intrinsic value. Tlicir main impoitance as sources of 
information lies in certain reliable data of the chronology and personal 
history of Asoka and other Alanrya rulers. But for them and for the 
contemporary and later Greek account', we could have known nothing 
of AsokaV grandfather Chandragupta and his father Bindiisrira. 
Anoka's inscriptions completely ignore tliem. One miglit argue that 
Chandragupt.a Alanrya is mentioned in the Juniigarh Rock in'cription 
of Rndraclanian I. But considering the late age of this inscription, 
the facts recorded in it in connection with Chandragupta and A'oka 
might be more a legendary than sober hislosy. The same remark 
holds true of the inscribed hyum of the Chinese' pilgrim Ciiiaug 
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Hsia-pias wlierein Asoka’s ■wide fame is said to have rested on liis 
pious erection of tko great Bodhgayii temple. 

The traditional stories are entitled to serious consideration not 
only for the additional historical data bj' which these supplement 
inscriptions constituting the main direct source of information but 
also for their suggestiveness. It is not only at the beginning of the 
Asokan researches that these were of most service, but even iimv the 
narratives are of no less service as moans of suggesting various 
interesting problems for solution to the critical students of the 
Asokan inscriptions and monuments. As helps to the clarification 
of certain knotty and obscure points in the inscriptions and' the 
correct interpretation of tlie historical bearings of certain statements 
in them, these have already been appraised for what they are worth. 

However comiected the narratives may be, particularly those 
related in the two Ceylon Chronicles in Pali, the introduction to 
Buddhaghosa’s Samauta-pasadika, and A.soklivadaua, they, -wlioii 
considered per se, are equally incomplete and one-sided, having been 
written e'xclusively from the Buddhist theological poiut of vk'w. 
They not only stand in need of supplementation from the inscriptions 
but also in that of checking and rectification where they arc of a 
conflicting character. 

The study of the inscriptions has at. last gained an iiuh'pendont 
foothold of its own. Among the receipt writers, Professor D,R. 
Bhandarkar deserves groat credit for vigorously h.aving taken his stand 
on the inscriptions and convincingly sho's\m how they servo as real 
landmaiks of Indian history, and his treatment of the subject is 
analytical throughout. Professor Radliakumud ilookerji’s is more a 
synthetic spirit and hi^ attention is efiually divided between the 
iuscriiitions and literary traditions ‘. Though not a partisan either by 
training or temperament, by conviction I fall in line with Professor ’ 
Bhandarkar rather tlmn with Professor ilookerji. To me also 
the traditional episodes, however interesting and instructive they 
are for other reasons, aia* of secondary im[>ortance only. To 

properly evaluate the inscTiptions is not only to trace through 
them the successive stage's of the Avorkings and outpourings of , 
Asok:i, s active mind but also to consider them cautiously and 
critically in their manifold bearings on the contemporary, eai'lier 
and later Indian as well as world civilization. 

i Theoretically Alookeni too admit-, the g 
in-icription?, See Aioka p, 2. 


;reater evidentiary taltic of the 
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PERSONAL HISTORY 

Notliiiig is more striking and more disaiipoiiiting to students 
of Asoka’s inscriptions tkan that nowhere in them ho has either 
mentioned or referred to his father and grandfather^ his mother and 
maternal relations, as well as relations of his ciueens. Ho has not 
even cared an^ wlicre to introduce himself as a scion of the Slanrya 
family. His allusions to the former kings who had reigned in the 
long past and during sevei'al centurie.s ( R.E. IV, P.E. VII ) are too 
vague and indefinite and of too general a character to be construed as 
an allusion to his immediate predecessors. One may argue at best to 
establish the fact that they are not necessarily precluded from his 
mental view. His main concerns in the inscriptions are to rend<'r an 
easily intellLgible and illustrative account of Ids notable acts of piety, 
to clearly set forth the circumstances and the nature of reflections that 
caused a change of heart and brought about a turning point in his 
life and kingly career, and to inculcate and promulgate the principles 
of piety or duty with a view to seeing that these were widely appre*- 
ciated and acted upon.. Persons, peoples, kings, princes, ofticers, 
placo.s, countries, rocks, pillars, caves, means, ^ methods, and the re-.t 
come ill just by the way. 

Chronology is the backbone of history. The inscriptions of AAka 
as well as the Pali Chronicles and Buddhaghosa's narrative in his 
Samanta-pasadika give us a chronological setting of certain relevant 
incidents in the life and career of Asoka. The Avad.ina story narrates 
the life of Asoka following some sort of a clu’onological order without 
assigning the facts to definite dates. Tlie chronological scheme 
followed in the inscriptions is serviceable as a means of filling in gap? 
and testing the accuracy of some of the -dates withiii admittedly the 
wider outline of Asoku’s personal history iu the Pali Clironicles and 
the Samanta-pasadika. The Hiithigumpha inscription of Khar.avela 
excels both in punctiliousness when it prc'sents a year by year 
account of the activities of Kh.aravela all through his reign within 
a biographical scheme. 

Just as in the life of Buddha the attainment of Bu ddha hood marks 
the beginning of the history of his great career worth knowing, ^o 
does tlie (/h/iishrLn or consecration in the life of a 'Overeign. UiilC'S 
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one's business be to excel in the art of Boswellising, precisely as it is 
in a Prakrit piece of panegyric like Is.haravela s inscriptioiij the 
pedigree, boyish idiosyncrasies, education, practical training, cons- 
cious pursuits^ and such other details of the early life of a high 
personage are unnecessary and opt of place. So these arc safely left 
out of account in the earlier Vinaya life of the Buddha which is in 
Pali, and so also in Asoka’s sober account of his own mind and 
activities. 

Thus the basic date of Asoka’s personal history is tne date of his 
consecration. This has so far been tentatively fixed at 270 or 269 B.C. 
on a twofold basis : (I) the traditional, and (2) the epigraphic. 

As regards the traditional basis^ the Pali Chronicles definitely 
state that Asoka’s consecration took place 218 years after the demise 
of the Buddha.' Tlic Buddhist traditions of the later age differ from 
one another regarding the date of the Buddha s demise. The date 
which gained currency in Ceylon from a late period of its history and 
is now adhered to in Siam and Burma as well is equivalent to 544 or 
543 B.C., which, according to Professor Raychaudhuri’s hypothesis, 
was really the date of Bimbisara’s accession to the throne of 
iSIagadha ( Political history, p. 1S6 ). The date of the Buddha’s 
demise, as may be fixed by adding 218 years to the date of Asoka's 
consecr.ation, is 488 or 487 B. C. ® 


1 Confomidhig evidently Dliarm.i.s'ok.v with KfiUs'oka of the Pali Chronicles, 
the Divyavadana ( p. 402 ) phice? As’ oka’s coronation just one hundred years after 
the Btiddh.r's demise : Bliagavat.t nirdishto varshas'ata-parinirvritasya mama 

Pataliputre uagare 'soko nfuna raja bhavi.shyati. 

- This date agrees very nearly with that which has been fixed by Takakusu, !•?>. 
480 B.G., on the strength of the Chine.se ‘dotted record’ kept up at Canton np to the 
end of the year A.D, 489 ( 975-439 ) 1905, p. 51, and differs from the date 

fixed by Wilhelm Geiger, .J. P. Fleet, and D. M. de Z, Wickramasinghe, viz., 481 
B.C., on the strength of the available chronological data afforded by the ecclesiastical 
history of Eudhism in M.igadha and Ceylon up to the" end of the Gfch century A D. 
( Mahavamsa, Transl. by Geiger, Introd. p. XXII f. . Fleet, J. E. A. S., 1906, p. 9S4 
f. ; Wickramasinghe, Epig. Ze\l., iii, p. 4 f. ; John N. Senerveatne (-1. R. A. S., Ceylon 
Br., XXIII, No G7, p. 141 f. ) has sought to prove that the Buddha era of 483 B.C. 
was in use in Ceylon up to the close of the 15th century when a reform of the calendar 
was effected, 511 B.C. being adopted as the year of the Buddha’s demise. Fleet goes 
so far as to suggest October 12, 4S-3 B.C. as the actual date on which the Buddha 
passed away, while 3Ir. C. D. Chatterjee ( Acharyya Pushpanjali D. B. Bhandarlar, 
p. 329 f. ) shifts it back to April 26. The suggested date is inclusive and not 
exclusive of the year of couseciatiou. For reasons, see Mookerji’s Asoka, 
p. 1S4, f. n. C. 
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The epigraphic data enable us to test the accuracy and workability 
of the above date. From Anoka’s statements^ it is edear that the five 
Greek contemporaries of Aioka were all reigning mraiarclis when ho 
promulgated his second Rock Edict not later than the I2th year 
and his Thirteenth Rock Edict not later than the 1:1th or 14th 
year of his abliivhcka. The first four of thenp namely, Amtiyoka, 
Tularaayaj Amtikini, and Maga, have been satisfactorily identified with 
Antiochus II Theos, king of Syria and Western Asia (•261-lfi B.C.h 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, king of Egypt { ■285-47 B.C. ), Antigonas 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia f 276-46, 276-39, or 278-30 B.C. ) and 
Magas, king of Gyrene ( 300-258 or 300-250 B. C. ) re.spcctively. 
The fifth Greek contemporary of Asoka should be preferably 
identified with Alexander, king of Epirus ( 272-255 B. C. ). To be 
contemporaries of Asoka in the 13th or 14th year of his reign, the 
corresponding year of the reign of the five Greek rulers must not bo 
earlier than ^256 or 255 B.C., may be later. And thi,-, test of the 
reliability of the date of Asoka’s consecration fixed on the traditional 
basis is satisfied by lengths of the reign of his five Greek 
contemporaries determined on the strength of Greek writings. 

The workable date of Asoka’s ahhlshcla having thus been settled, 
it has been easy to prepare fi’om his inscriptions a chronological table 
of events and achievements like one offered below for discussion : 


Consecration 

c. 270 

or 

269 

B.C. 

Conquest of Kalinga 

263 

or 

262 

B.C. 

Pilgrimage to Sambodhi implying Asoka’s 
conversion to Buddhism. 

261 

or 

260 

B.C. 

Dedication to the Ajivikas of the first two 
caves in the Khalatika (Barabar) hill. 

259 

or 

258 

B.C. 

Promulgation and engraving of R.E. 

I-IV. ... 

259 

or 

258 

B.C. 

Creation of the office of the Dharma- 
mahiimatras. 

258 

or 

257 

B.C. 

Promulgation and engraving of R. E. 

v-xni. 

258 

or 

256 

B.C. 

Promulgation and engraving of R. E. 

XIY. ... 

257 

or 

256 

B.C. 

Enlargement of the stupa of Buddha 
Konagamaua. 

257 

or 

256 

B.C. 
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Dedication of two more eaves in the 
Khaliitika hill to the Ajivikas. ... 

Pilgrimage to the village of Lumbini 
and the erection ef a commemorative mono- 
lith with an appropriate emblem thereon. 

Pilgrimage to the eidarged stupa of 
Buddha Konagainana and erection of a 

commemorative monolith. 

Erection of similar commemorative 
monoliths at such places a< Pabaliputra, 
Lauriya-ArarajjLauriya-iSiandangarh, Ram- 
pFxrva, Benares City, Sarnath, ^lirath, Siwa- 
lik, Sainkasya; Kausambi, Saiichi and 
Bhuvaneswar (Tosali), probably in 

Promulgation of a special ordinance to 
suppress schisiiK in the Sangha at such 
places as Pataliputra, Srirnath, Kausambi, 
and Sanchi, probably in 

Engraving of the Queen’s Edict 'on the 
monolith at Kausambi, probably in 

Twenty-live general iail-deliveries effect- 
ed evidently once a year prior to the ixromul-' 
gation and engraving of P. E, V. in th(> 
gfitli year of rthl/ishcl.n corresponding to ... 

Engraving of the first .dx Pillxrr Edicts 
at such places as PaUrH[)utra, Lauriya-Aranii, 
Lauriya-Naiidangarh, Eaaipurva, Mirath, 
Siwalikj and, Kausambi. 

Engraving of the Minor Rock Edict at 
such places as Saliasrain, Bairat, Rupnath, 
Gavimatlp Palklgu<i(lip Maski, Yerragu'li, 
and Isila ( Brahmagiri, Siddapura and 
Jatinga-Rameswara ) probably in. 

Engraving of the Seventh Pillar Edict 
at Siwalik, better, Topra. 

Promulgation and engraving of the two 
separate Rock Edicts at Dhanli and Jaugada 
probably during the closing period of Asoka’s 
reign. 


2-j2 or 251 B.C, 


251 or 250 B.C. 

251 or 250 B.C. 


251 or 49 B.C. 

251 - 49 B.C. 
25U - 49 B.C. 

245 or 244 B.C. 

245 or 211 B.C. 

245 - 4-1 B.C. 
244 or 24S B.C. 
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The Chronological table of events of 
the life and reign of Asoka which may be 
prepared from the narratives of Asoka in the 
Pali Clironicles and Samanta-pasadikii is as 
set forth below '• 

Conquest of Uiiayinid 

Viceroyalty of Uijajdni, i.e. of Avanti.- ... 

Married Devi at Vidi^ii.* 

Birth of A4oka’s son Maheudra by his 
Vai^ya wife Devi at Vidisa.'' 

Birth of his daughter Sanghaniitrii by 
his wife Devi. 

Dpath of Bindusara^ victory in a fratrici- 
dal war, and accession to the imperial throne 
of Magadha when Mahendra was ten years 
of age.’ ... 

Consecration under the title of Asoka 
(Asokam abhisiuchayi) when Mahendra was 
of 14 years of age.® ) 

Adherence to religious sects and schools 
of thought other than Buddhist (ito bahiddhil 
pasanda ), 96 in number for the first three 


c. 2&0 or 284 B.C. 
285-74 or 284-7.H B.C. 
285 or 284 B.C. 


284 or 283 B.C. 


282 or 281 B.C. 


274 or 273 B.O. 


270 or 269 B.C. 


1 Samantaoasaiika, I, p. 45 : .Asoka-kumaro attanil laddhain t'jjenii'ajjain 
pahaya. 

2-^ Mabavamsa, VIII. 8 ; .Avanti-rattham bbr.njanto intara diuuaiu alt.ino. 
also ibid, 39 : pitara dinnam rajjam Ujjoniyam. .As'oka’s vieeroyalty broadly 
covered a period o£ 10 a'ears, from the advent of bis sou JIahendra in his niothor'.^ 
womb to the completion of his 9th year. The first event took place in the first } ear 
of A&'okais viceroyalty, Cf. Samanta-pasadika, I, p. TO : .Asoko kira kumaral.alc 
janapadam labhitva Ujjenim gachchhanto A'edisanagaram pat’sa Vedisa-sctt-hissa 
dhitaram aggahesi. Sii tarn divasam ova g.ibbhaui gahotva Ujjeniyam Mahinda- 
kum5ram vi;av-i. 

® Duravamsa, A'l. 2. 

Ibid, vi. 22, which agrees with the traditions recorded bv' Buddhaghosa, 6t':.t, 
in his Samanta-pasadika, I. pi. 70, stating (Aliiliinda-) kunutras^a chudda.savaisakale 
raja abhisekam paoupi, and secondly, in his Suniangala-vilasini. II, pi. 613, stating 
Piyadaso nama kumaro chhattam ussapietva .Asoko nama Hhammarapa hut\a. 
According to the second tradition. Prince Piyad.'i-..a (Piyadassa. and not piyadassi as 
wrongly suggested bv me in Inscriptions of Asoka, pit. II, pi. 221) assumed the title 
of As'oka at the time of his consecration. 

7 Dipavamsa, A'l. 24-27 ; Samanta-pS. I. p. 44 ; Mabavamsa, A . -34-30. 

Bipavamsa alone gives the total number of existing 3ect.s and schools as 96 (chhan- 
navutika), — a traditional figure given also by Fa Hieii of. Beal's Buddhi-t Records, 
I, p. xlvii. 


2 
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years of his reigU; daily feeding 60,000 
Brahmans and Brahmauical ascetics, and 
occasionally giving gifts to the Pandaranga 
parivrajakas, the Ajlvikas, the Isirgranthas, 
and others^ 

Conversion to Buddhism and contact 
with the Buddhist Sangha in the fourth year 
of abhisheka'- 

Conceived the idea of erecting 84,000, 
ariimas or viharas in 84,000 towns of Jam- 
budvipa, one at each towtp including the 
famous Asokarama at the city of Pataliputra, 
while seated in the midst of a congregation 
of 60,000 Buddhist; monks* 

Anoka’s younger uterine bi’other Tishya, 
then a crown prince, and his nephew and 
son-in-law prince Agnibralima joined the 
Buddhist Order in the foiu’th year of 
abhisheka^ 

Completed at the cost of 96 crores and in 
three years' time ( anto tini vassliui, tlhi 
vassehi ) the erection of 84,000 ariimas or 
viharas which was started in the 4th year of 
abhisheka’ 

Asoka's son Alahendra, then of 20 years 
of age, and daughter yaughamitrii, then 18 
years old, both by his Vaisya wife Devi of 
Vidiiii, were ordained as monk and nun res- 
pectively, whereby he became the diiyada 
(“Inheritor'') of Buddha’s siisana (“Buddhist 
Order”) in the 6th year' of abhisheka* 


c. 270-68 or 269-67 B.C. 


268-67 or 267-66 B.C. 


267 or 266 B.C. 


267.01- 266 B.C. 


26.5 or 264 B.C. 


265 or 264 B.C. 


I Sam.'int.i-pa . I, p. 44. Dipavaipsa, VI. 26 iutroduceb them us— 
Jtigantbaehelaka ch'eva itara Paribbajuka 
it.ira Brahmana ti cha aiifis cha puthulafldUik.i. 

Cf. also Dipavamsa. VII. 35 ; 

Pap4n'aiiga Jatila cha Niganchaclielakailika 
anualaddhika nana diisenti sasanain. 

Ibid, YII. 38 ; Ajivaka. 

- Dipavamsa, VI. 18, 301. ; Sauiauta-pa.. I. ji. 44f. ; ilahavarasa, V. 6Sf. 

3 Dipavamsa, VI. 06 98 ; S.imanta-pa., I, p. 48f. , JIahavamsa. V. 78-30. 

* Samanta-pa . , I, p. 55; JIahavauisa. VI. 154-71. 

■> Plpavaujsa. VI 99 ; Samanta-pa.. I. p. 49. 

•' Dlpavamsa, VI. 20f. ; Samanta-pa.. I, p. 51, ilahavamsa, V. 203-4. 
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Consecrated under the title of Priyadarsiii 
when Mahendra was 30 years okP 

Sad death of the Venerable Kauutiputra 
Tishya without treatment for want of drugs, 
which caused much regret to A^oka and 
suggested the itlea of founding stores in 
Pateliputra for free supplj' of drugs- 

Mahendra figured foremost amongst tlie 
resident pupils of his preceptor by his proli- 
cioucy in the knowledge of the Pitakas and 
Commentai'ies® 

Internal dissension in the Sanglia and 
suspension of the uposatha and oth('r 
Buddhist ecclesiastical duties in the Asokar- 
iima in Pataliputra for seven years* 

The samagaraa (general conference) of 
60,000 monks held at Pataliputra at which 
the inmates of tlio A^okariima were exami- 
ned, batch Ijy batch, and Asoka compelleil 
those (60,0U0 outsiders in a Buddhist garb) 
whose views did not tally with the Thera vada 
doctrine, i.e., Vibhaiyaviida, to revert to their 
old orders, giving them white- robes to put 
on and thereby made the Sangha united 
(samaggo sangho)’’ 

Compilation of the KatliTvatthu by 
IMaudgaliputra Tishya Aloggaliputta Tissa) 
■who conducted the <‘xamiaation of the 
monks as to their respective views at tin- 
above conference'’ 

The Council (Sanglti) of l,0Ui) represent- 
ative Sthaviras was in session under the 
leadership of Maudgallputra Tishya for tlie 
rehearsal of the Pitakas as then fixed' 


365 or 364 B.C. 


365 or 364 B,C. 


364 or 363 B.C. 


360--54 B,C. 


354 or 353 B.C. 


354 or 353 B.C. 


354 or 353 B.C. 


1 Dipavanisa, VI. 24 : Pivadasrra'jhi^iii .liaj um. 

2 Samanta-pa. . I. p, .5.? : Ranfi’, pana atthava'-.-iijlu-^e'Ka-l a!e veva Koiitiputta— 
Ticsatthero... ; Vlaliavaui'-.a V. 212 f. 

Sainanta-pa , I. px 52 ■ Tad.r A-,oka Idiammai.'ij.i ua\a%a^ra’)lii,eko hoti. 

^ Ibid, I. p. 531 ; anekaiiipam -aianaasa abbudau cha malan cba kantkau cha 
saiiiutthipe 5 nm...Asokd a.ne sattavas'-a-ii upo-atho iipachclihij ji. Of. alsa Dipa- 
vamsa, vtl. 38-36 ; Vlahfivam^a V. 2281. 

5-6 Dlpavamsa. VII. 38-41. Sainanta-pa . I p. 61. ilaha\amrfa. V .260- 1 1. 

<’ Dipavamsa, VII. 51-3 ; Samanta-p.l . I p. 61, Vlahavara^a. V. 275-79. 
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De-ipatch of Buddhist missions to 
different parts of India and to Suvarna- 
bhumi' 

Death of king Mutasiva and consecration 
of his son and successor Devanampij’a 
Tissa’^ 

Erection of the Vcdisagiri mahavihara 
for Mahendra by his mother Devl“ 

Mission to the island of Tainbapanni 
(Ceylon)^ 

Arrival of the Buddhist mission under 
the leadership of Mahendra in tlie month of 
Jyaishtha and propagation of Buddhism in 
Ceylon^ 

Asoka started wth great eclat for Maha- 
bodhi (Bodhgaya) in the company of a 
fraternity of advanced Theras (ariyasanghani 
adiiya) and returned to Pataliputra -with a 
graft from the Bo-tree in the month of 
Karttika® 

Despatch of Sanghamitra to Ceylon to- 
gether with the graft from the Bo-tree, in 
the month of Miirgasirsha, the king himself 
seeing them off at the port of Tamralipti^ 

Death of Asoka’s first queen consort 
Asandimitrii which took place 32 years from 
his accession and 26 years from his conse- 
cration'* 

Tishyaraksha fsame as Tishyarakshita) 
was placed in the position of his queen 
consorC 

Destruction of the Bo-tree duo to an 


254 or 253 B.C. 


254 or 253 B.C. 


254 or 253 B.C. 


253 or 252 B.C. 


253 or 252 B.C. 


253 or 252 B.C. 


253 or 252 B.C. 


345 or 244 B.C. 


243 or 242 B.C. 


1 DIpavamsa, VIII, If., Samanta-j, .“i , I, p. 63f ., MaLavamsa XII. If. 

- ripavamsa. XI. 11-10 ; Samanta-pa , I, pi. 71-3. 

Samanta-pii. I, p. 70. Mahavamsa, XIII. 7. 

' . •’ Dipavamsa, XII. 16f. ; Samanta-pi, I, p. 69£ ; Mal.ri\amsa, I^I f. 

“ Samanta-pa. I, p. 92f. ; Dipavamsa, XVI. Mahavamsa, XIII. 18-21. 

■ Samanta-pfi. I, p, OCf. ; Dipavamsa. XVI. If. ; MaLavamsa. XVIII, 2G foil. 
« Ibid, XX. 2. « Ibid. XX. 3, 
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inimical action on the part of Tishya- 

raksbJi ... ... ... 240 or 23!) B.C. 

Death of Asoka and end of his reign^ 234 or 233 B.C. 

The inscriptions and Buddhist traditional narratives of Asoka 
rightly attach much importance to these two events in his life and 
career (1) Consecration to the throne of Magadha^ (2j Conversion 
to Buddhism. 

Indeed, the main interest of his personal history centres round 
them. Bat for the lirst, there could not h.ave been the formal 
recognition of his earthly power, and but for the second, even as he 
tells us ill his !M. R. E., there would not perhaps have been any 
vigorous action on his part towards the promotion of- the cause of 
piety, far and wide. Before, tliereforo, discussing other points of 
interest, I will take iq) these for consideration and tlirow the light 
on each of them which may bo obtained from ids inscriptions as well 
as other sources. 

1. Consecration : Abhisheka is primarily a ritualistic term 
implying as it did the ceremonial consecration of the person to bo 
anointed as king or king overlord. A warrior who underwent the 
ceremony of consecration is described in the Pali iNikayas and 
Amarakosha (Kshatriy'avarga) as a (murddhabhishikta kshatriya, i.r., 
“a warrior whose head is besprinkled with holy waters.” The 
abhisheka is the time honoured and age old Indo-Aryan custom which 
involved an elaborate ritual, ^described in several Brahmanas’ and 
provided with appropriate formulas (mantras) from the Yedas.3 It 
was performed in one or another of the four approved forms of tlie 
Vedic ‘sacrifice of royal inauguration,’ called Vajapeya, Rajasuya, 
Punar-abhisheka, and Aindra mahabhisheka respectively.^ 

In the Vajapeya form, the sacrificer (/. e., the person to bo installed 
on the throne) was to come out as the winner in a race of seventeen 
chariots. This was to be followed by the mounting of a chariot 
wheel, placed on the top of a long pole, by the sacrificer and lus wife, 
and paying homage therefrom to the Mother Earth. According to the 


1 Ibid, XX. 5. 

2 Dipavamsa, V. 100, 101 ; 

Chandagutto raj jam kilrebi va&baui chatuvLati. 

Bindusiirassa yoputto Asokadhammo mahayaso 
Vassani sattatirasam pi rajjam karesi khattiyo. 

Cf. Mahavamsa, XX. G : V. 18-9. 

s ! Eavchaudluii'i. Political Hi^toiy of Ancient India 4tli Ed )>. 118. 
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Satapatlia Brahmana V. 2 , 1. 25, the royal sacrificer was to bo offered 
tliereaftor a throne-seat with a goat-skin spread over it and installed 
thereon by the Adhvaryu ( Vedic priest ) in tlie set form of words 
declaring him to be the ruler, the ruling lord (yantrin, yamand), 
lii-m and steadfast, seated on the seat “for the tilling, for peaceful dwelling 
(kshema), for wealth (rayi), for pros.perity, i.e., for the welfare of the 
people, the common weaL’’^ 

The Satapatha Brahmana, V. 2. 3f., offers us an elaborate account 
of the Raiasuya form which consisted in a long succession of 
sacrificial performances commencing on the first day of Phalguna 
and ranging over a period of upwards of two years.S Its popular 
features, as enumerated by Professor Raychauclhuri,3 chiefly 
consisted in (1) th(“ distribution of the sacrificial honours among 
their Avorthy recipient*', the Rutnins. namely, the chief queen and 
ten different court officials, (2) the abhisheehana • or besprinkling, 
(3) the dig-AAastliiipana or tlie king -elect's walking towards the 
various quartf.'rs b}' way of symbolising his world-Avide campaigns and 
conquests : (4' treading on a tiger-skin by way of symbolising the 
gaining in strength and pre-eminence ; fo) the narration by the Hotri 
priest of the story of rSunahsepa ; Hi) a mi'mic cow-raid against a 
relative or a mock fight Avith a rlijanya ; (7) entlironemeut, and (8) a 
game of dice in Avhich the king designate is made to be the victor. 
The abhishecliaiia or besprinkling was to begin Avith offerings to such 
Yedic divinities as SaA’itii Satyaprasava, .igui Grihapati, Soma 
Vanaspati, Brihaspati Viik, Indra Jyeshtha, Rudi'a pasupati, Mitra 
Satya, and A'aruna Dharmapati, and it was to be performed by a 
Brahman pri(‘St, a kinsman or brother of the king-elect, a friendly 
Riiianya and a Vaisya. 

The Ihinai abhisheka or ‘ReiieAved anointment' Avas intended tor a 
ruler who conquered other inouarch-^. In this form, the king-elect 
AA'as to ascend the throne made of udumbara (fig) wood, a ceremony 
which AA’as to be folloAved by the besprinkling. The officiating priest 
formally installed him on the throne in those AA’ords ) Rajfiam tvam 
adhirajo bliaA’eha, mahantam tA’am mahinain samrajam charshaninam. 
“Do tliou bf liere OA-erking among kings, the greatest amongst the 
great, the supreme ruler of felloAV men.” The king-elect AA’as there- 
after reqired to descend from the throne to make obeisance to the 


1 Ibid. 1). 139f. ; Radhakumud Mookerji. The Fimoameutal Unity of India, p. SO. 

2 S.B.E., Vol. XLI. lutrocl., i>. XXA’i. 

3 Political History, p. llOf. 
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Brilhmans i)reseiit. opiuetl iu the Aitareya Bialmiana, VIII, 

which contains an interesting account of tlio whole ceremony, 
erily thus the lordly power ikshatra) falls under the influence of 
the holy power (brahman;. When the lordly power falls under the 
influence of the hoh' poAver, that kingdom is prosperous, rich iu 
heroes, in it a hero or heir (vTra) is born "d 

The Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. 11, contains a description of the 
Aindra MaliabhLsheka form, according to which the king-elect was 
to go through these five main ceremonies : (1) the taking of an oath 
to the officiating priest, (' 2 ) arohana or asci'iiding the throne, (H) 
ntkrosana or proclamation, (1) abliimantrana or th'‘ repitition of 
certain special formulas, and (5) abhishechana or anointiug.2 

Over and above these, the pOAVOrfid rulers performed from time to 
time the x\svamedlia or 'Horse sacrifice’ which, in the oft-cpioted 
opinion of Bhavabhuti, was "tlie super-eminent touchstone to test the* 
might of warriors conquering tlie world and an indication of the 
conquest of all the warriors."-^ In performing it, a steed was set at 
liberty to roam about for a year under the guardianship o£ a hundred 
princes, a hundred nobles, a hundred sons of heralds and charioteers, 
and a hundred sons of attendants, the ff.'atures of the rite including 
the eulogy of the king by a Kshatriya and a Brahman luteplayer, and 
the narration of a.circle of tales of exploits.' 

The besprinkling Avhich was the essential part of the function of 
abhishoka was to be followed by tiie investiture of the king-elect with 
five insignia of royalty (.Pali pafichakakudhabhanilani) by tl:o king- 
makers (rajakrits, rajakatturol, the pronouncemrnt of blessings by the 
priests and elders, tlic panegyrics by the Stita-lMagadhas ami Vaitii- 
likas, the receiving <>P presents, the shouts of py by the crowd, the 
processions, and the feasts and festivals.' 

In accordance with the opinion then held in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, V. 1.1. 12-13 and the Katyayana brauta Sutra, XV. 1.1.2, 
the Rajasuya form entitled llie king-elect only to the office of a Rajii, 


1 Rayebaudhuri, op. eit, p. 112t 
- Ibid p. 113. 

2 uttararamacliarita. -let IV ; As’vamedha iti vio'vavijaymain ksbatrij Surun 
iirjasvala)! sarva-kshatriya-paiibhaii mahau iitkai-sha-iiishkaishah, cited to- 
Raychaudhiu’i. 

r Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 111. 

Cf. Sabdakalpadruma, sub \oce abhnbeka ; account of Kunika-A rvas'atru’.-; 
consecration in Aupapiitika Sutra. Sec. 40 et seq ; description of De\ a.iampiya- 
Tissa’i consecration iii DIpavamsa, XI-XII. 
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while by the Vajapeya form he might aspire to the office of a Saairajj 
the office of Raja having been inferior to that of a Samra] or Samrat.^ 

Devanampriya (Ardhamugadhi Devaiiiippiya) employed whether as 
a substitute for the word raja (R. E, VIII) or as a prefix to 

the name Ai^oka (M.R.E.j Maski) or Priyadasi, was uotldng but an 
honorific pujavachaiia) or auspicious mode of address like Tatra 
Bhavan, Dlrghayus, and Ayushmat. Considered, however, from the 

ceremony of consecration undergone by a king-elect, it meant no more 
than one who was divinely favoured, divinely gifted. We have seen 
that at the time of consecration such V edic divinities as Savitar the 
true progenitor, Agui the Lord of the household, Soma the Lord of 

plants, Brihaspati the Logos, Indra the Supreme, Rudra the Lord of 

cattle, Mitra the True bond of friendship, and Varuna the Lord of 
righteousness were invoked by tlie officiating priest to bestow their 
special favours on the king-elect in order to see him fully endowed or 
gifted with majesty, suzerainty, power, glory, health, wealth, beauty, 
prosperity, safety, security, increase in family, name and fame, friend- 
ship, culture, truth, piety and righteousness.^ 

Asoka, Priyadasi, and Rajii are the throe names, titles or epithets 
which seem to have special signiticance of their own in connexion 
with Asoka’s consecration. 

According to the D pa'vaiusa tradition, ' when prihee Priyadarsana, 
son of king Bindusara was consecrated for the first time in 219 B.E. 
(DIpava., A I. 1), just four years after his accession to pow’er (ib., VI. 

21), he was consecrated under the name or title of Asoka (Asokani 
abhisihehayum, ib , LI. 22). This accords, as v\‘o sav,', with the 

tradition independently recorded by Buddhagliosa (Sumangala-vil.asini, 
n, p. 61.3), but conflicts with the Sarvastivada, better Mrilasarviistivada | 
account iu the Divyavadana (p. 370), according to tvhich Asoka was 
the name given to the prince by his fatlier at the instance of his 
mother. The probability of truth, how ever, seems to be more in the 
Theraviida tradition. 

Whatever the actual date and however late was the date of 
the engraving of LI. R. E , the dhamma-savana C'proclamation 
of piety” ) contained in it must indeed be assigned to the earlier 
part of Asoka s reign. And what is particularly important to note 
in this connexion is that in non(‘ of the various versions of 


1 Eaychauahuri, op. cit. p Ido. 

Xote that the Pali >ignificanci- r.£ the eihthet Deiaaampi'iva is different 
See Ch, III. 
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31- R. E. the epithet Priyadasi Raja or Piyadasi Laja is employed, 
la one of the versions, namely, that of Maski, we have quite 
unexpectedly the use of the name or epithet of Asoka, after the 
colourless general honorific prefix Devanaippiya : Devanampiyasa 
Asokasa. As regards the remaining versions of M.R.E.', the free 
employment of Devanampiya as a substitute for Raja or Laja has no 
special significance at all. 

The full royal or imperial epithet which is employed in the Rock 
and Pillar Edicts, engraved from the 12tii and the 26th year of 
abhisheka respectively, is Devanampiye Piyadasi Laja. Without the 
honorific prefix Dovauanipiya, the epithet stands as Piyadasi Laja or 
Laja Piyadasi, which latter is met with in the Third Barabar Hill- 
Cave inscription, engraved in the 19th year of abhisheka. The passive 
form Lajina Piyadasina occurs in the first two Barabar Hill-cave 
inscriptions, which were engraved in the 12th year of abhisheka. 
Thus it may be established beyond a doubt that the important epithet 
Piyadasi Laja or Laja Piyadasi came to be systematically employed 
in the inscriptions dating from the 12th year of abhisheka. A longer 
form of this epithet is happily met with in the Bhabru Edict, namely, 
Priyadasi Laja Magadhe, which cannot but remind us of the earlier 
Pali conventional phrases. Raja Magadho Seniyo Bimbisaro and Raja 
Magadho Ajatasattu Vedehiputto. It certainly indicates that by 
the epithet Laja or Raja was meant Laja Magadhe, ‘‘^the Magadhan 
king” or '%e king of Alagadha.” In the verdict of the Satapatha 
Brahmana and Katyayana Srauta Sutra, as we noticed, the epithet 
Raja indicated the status of a ruler which was inferior to that of a 
Samrat and to which a ruler was entitled by the Rajasuya form 
of consecration. Going by the DIpavamsa account, it may not be 
improbable to think that by the first consecration which was 
celebrated according to the Rajasiiya form. Prince Priyadar^ana 
( Buddhaghosa’s Piyadasa, Piyadassa ) was really anointed as Raja 
Magadho Asoko, ‘^The Magadhan king A^oka” or ^^As^oka the king 
of Magadlia.” 

Now, what about the title or epithet Piyadasi or Priyadar^in, used 
as a personal name ? The Dipavaiusa definitely states that king A^oka 
was anointed again as Piyadassi^ , six years after the first consecration. 

Mahinda-chuddasame vasse Asokam abhisiuchayum (ib., VI, 22). 

Paripunua-visavassamhi Piyadass’ abhisiuchayum (ib., VI. 24). 


1 This was probably a title conferred on As'oka by the Buddhist Fraternity of 
Pajaliputra after his conversion to Buddhism. 

3 
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If this tradition of the second consecration be true to fact, as. 
would seem likely, it must be that of Punar-abhisheka or Renewed 
anointment/ As a traditional instance of renewed anointment. 
Professor Raychaudhuri cites the case of Devanampiya Tissa from the 
Pali Chronicles' . But the example cited is inapt, inasmuch as the 
second consecration of king Devanampiya Tissa of Ceylon was not 
performed after the conquest of other monarehs or territories. The 
second consecration (dutiyabhiseko, Dlpava., X. 39) was celebrated 
in the month of Vai^akha, five months after the first (Dipava., XI.14), 
just to oblige his great Indian contemporary and friend Asokadhamma 
whose abhisheka presents arrived untimely'^ . According to the 
Brahmana definition of Punar-abhisheka, a reigning king was justified 
in performing it only after subduing other monarehs and thereby 
establishing him in the position of an overking among other kings 
(rajnam adhii-ajah). The second consecration of A^oka under the title 
of Piyadassi was a different case altogether, and it might be cited as 
a typical instance of renewed anointment. A^oka assumed the title 
of Piyadasi or PriyadarMn in his inscriptions dating from the 
12th year of abhisheka, which is to say, from the 5th year after 
tlie conquest of Kalinga and annexation of the conquered territory 
to his own dominions ( R. E. XlII ). By the Punar-abhisheka form 
of consecration alone, a ruler might be declared to be mahantain 
mahinam. And most probably on the strength of this Asoka was 
able to claim his domain or empire to have been mahamte hi vijaye 
f R. E. XIV ), 

It was no exaggeration on the part of the Pali chronicler to say 
that by the consecration prince Priyadar^aua gained in the true 
royal dignity and imperial majesty, that, in other words, he came to 
be formally declared and publicly acknowledged as the supreme 
ruler whose imperial command prevailed in the whole of Jambudvipa, 
extending southwards from Mt. Kailasa in the Himalayan range at 
the foot of which was situated the Anotatta Lake or Manas Sarovar® , 


* Dipavainsa, XI. 39-9, Mahavainsa, XI. 41 ; puno pi abliiyiuchiinsu Lankshi- 
tasukhe ratam ; Geiger, Mahavamsa, English Traiisl., p. xxxii ; Eaychaudhuri, 
op. cit., p. 143. 

a Paranavitana, in J.E.A.S., 1936, p. 4451., seeks to establish that the so-called 
second coronation was the proper form of coronation by which Devanampiya 
Tissa was installed as the first king of Cej-lon, and that before him, the rulers of 
Ceylon, were not kings but leaders of the community deriving their authority from 
popular sanction. 

^ B C.Daw, India as described in the early texts oj Buddhism and Jainism, p. 12, 
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in the aerial region above to a depth of one yojanaj and in the 
nether region beneath to the same depth. In the language of 
the Divyavadana (p. 432), Asoka became the Lord of Jambudvlpa 
( Jumbudvipe.svara ). The pali Chi-onicles and the Samanta-pasadika 
give us but a legendary account of Jambudvipa, as we shall see more 
of it in the next chapter, describing it as a subcontinent consisting 
of 84,000 towns, large and small, and ruled over by one thousand 
crowned subkings under A^oka. 

In the language of Asoka’s inscriptions, by his consecration king 
Priyadar^in gained unquestioned supremacy over an extensive 
domain (mahamte vijaye, mahalake vijite, B. E. XIV), and wielded 
moral and cultural influence over the whole of India (M.R.E.) 
as well as the territories of his five Greek contemporaries and allies 
ranging over a distance of 600 yojanas (R. E. XIII). Even in Anoka’s 
phi’aseology, the word sava-puthaviyam ( R. E. V, Dh ) occurs las a 
variant of savata vijitasi, the whole of Anoka’s vijita together with 
the independent but friendly territories of the southern frontagers 
being commensurate with Jambudvipa. 

The Pali Chronicles and the Samanta-pasadika tell us nothing 
but the truth wh(?n they state that Anoka’s consecration took 
place in the city of Pataliputra’ , , otherwise called Pushpapura^ or 
Kusumapura® . Asoka himself in his R. E. Y., speaks of Pataliputra 
and outer towns, thereby corroborating the truth in Buddhist literary 
traditions. 

Thus on the strength of all tliese data, gathered from Anoka’s 
own records as well as the Buddhist traditional accounts, particularly 
those in Pali, it is not difficult to establish that by the full epithet 
Piyadasi Laja Magadhe was meant that A^oka was popularly known 
as The King of Magadha and Emperor of Jambudvipa’. 

2. Conversion : This word implies a change of faith, which is 
preceded by a change of heart. According to Buddhist literary 
traditions the full effect of conversion did not take place until the 
complete transformation of Chanda^oka ( A.4oka the Wicked ) into 

1 Dipavamsa, VI. 18, XI. 28, Samauta-pa., I, P. 93, Mah3vamsa, V. 39, V. 
120, 212, et seq. 

2 Mahavamsa, V. 189 : 

Chandasoko ti nayittha pure papeua kainmuua 
Dhammasoko ’ti nayittha pachchha punhena kammuna 
Divyavadana. p. 382 ; 

Chan4a3okatvam prapya purvam prithivyam 
Dharmas'okatvam karmana tena lebhe. 
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Dharma^oka ( A^oka the Pious ). Such a transformation as this was the 
ripe result of an indeological change, of a strong mental resolve to lead 
a reformed life. It also implies the transfer of allegiance and moral 
and earthly support from one religious denomination or sect to 
another, and of adherence from one set of opinions to another. Prom 
the Buddhist point of view, it meant a triumph on the part of the 
Buddhist Sangha or Church of Pataliputra in that its members 
succeeded in winning A^oka over to their faith. In its technical sense, 
it meant no more than that ASoka accepted the Upasakatva 
(“Upasakahood”)j which is to say, the position of a Buddhist lay 
worshipper with the formal and open declaration on his part to the 
effect that he became a firm believer in the Triad consisting of the 
Master, the Doctrine, and the Order : 

Aham Buddhan cha Dhamman cha Samghan cha sarananigato 

Upasakattam desemi Sakyaputtassa sasane. 

The Buddhist narratives in Pali and • Sanskrit show an agreement 
in so for ' as these relate that Anoka’s first connection was not with 
the Sangha as a whole but only with an individual representative 
of it, whom he accidentally met and through whose instrumentality 
was effected his conversion. This individual r^resentative, accor- 
ding to the Pali account, was a gifted novice called Nyagrodha, and 
the Venerable Samudra, according to the Divyavadana legend. 
Thus in the language of the Divyavadana ( p. 380 ), the first profession 
of faith by Asoka was expressed thus : 

Da^abalasuta kshantum arhasi mam 
kukritam idani cha tavadya de^ayami 
^aranain rishim upaimi, tarn cha Buddliam 
gunavaram aryaniveditam cha dharmam. 

Addressing Samudra, A^oka said : 

I take refuge in (thee), the sage, and also in Buddha, the supreme 
embodiment of qualities as well as the Doctrine taught by the elect.” 
And in the language of the Dipavanisa, VI. 55 : 

Aii’eva tumhe saranara upemi, Buddhau cha 
Dhamman cha sarafiaS cha Sangham - 

saputtadaro sahanatakajjano upasakattam 
pativedayami tam. 

Addressing the wise Nyagrodha, Asoka said : 

"This very day I accept as my refuge thee and the Buddha and 
the Doctrine and the Order, together with my wives and children, 
with my kith and kin. I declare to thee the fact of my having become 
a lay worshipper,” 
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The general agreement between the two accounts may be shown 
to lie in the following points : 

1) Predictions regarding Asoka's great service to Buddhism. 

2) Conversion of A^oka to the Buddhist faith through the agency 
of an individual representative of the Sangha. 

3) Anoka’s visit to the local monastery. 

4) Collection of Buddha’s relics from the pre-existing stupas. 

5) Erection of 84,000 viharas with the dharmarajikas; one in each 
of the 84,000 towns in Jambudvipa. 

6) Transformation of A^oka the Wicked into Asoka the Pious. 

7) Final acceptance by Asoka of the guidance of the leading man 
of a Buddhist Fraternity or Church in religious matters. 

The agent of Anoka’s conversion, as we noted, was the young but 
wise novice Nyagrodha, according to the Pali Chroniclesj and the 
saintly Stha\Tra Samudi-aj according to the Divyavadana. 

The name of the existing local monastery of Pataliputra was 
Kukku^rama according to the Mahavamsa, ^ and Kurkutarama, 
according to the "Divyavadana.^ This eai-lier name of the monastery 
which was reconstructed afterwards by A^oka is not met with in 
the DIpavamsa and the Samanta-pasadika. 

According to the Pali Chronicles® and Samanta-pasadika 
Nyagrodha was instrumental in having replaced by 60j000 Buddhist 
monks the sixty thousand Brahmans and Brahmanical ascetics who 
were daily fed from the royal kitchen prior to Anoka’s visit to the 
local monastery. According to Divyavadana story, on the other 
hand, Sthavira Samudra mysteriously disappeared from the scene 
immediately after the king’s profession of faith^ , and thereafter 

Asoka visited the local monastery ®. 

According to the Pali Chronicles'^ and Samanta-pasadika^ , A,4oka 
had not conceived the idea of erecting the 84,000 aramas or viharas 
with the chaityas before he visited the local monastery, while, according 
to the Divyavadana story9 , he had made up his mind to erect 


' Mahavamsa, V. 122. 

2 Divyavadana, pp, 381, 384. 

3 DIpavamsa VI. 56, Mahavamsa, V. 73-4. 

4 Samanta-pa, I, p, 48. 

5 Divyavadana, p. 380, sa bhikshu tad eva riddhy-a prakrantah. 

6 Ibid., p, 381. 

7 DIpavamsa, VI. 93-8, Mahavamsa, V. 73 f. 

3 Samanta-pa. I, p. 43. 

9 Divyavadana, p. 381 
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84jOOO dharmarijik^s even before that. Accoi’ding to both the tradi- 
tions^ however, he undertook to construct the edifices after his visit to 
the local monastery . 

According to the Mahavamsa-Comentary, l A^oka became notorious 
as Chan<tesoka for having killed his ninety-nine half-brothers for the 
sake of . the throne, while, according to the Divyavadana, for the be- 
heading of 500 councillors by Asoka with his own sword and the 
burning of 500 couz-t ladies alive to death in his pleasance.2 According 
to both the traditions, he came to be honoured as Dharn^^oka on 
account of his meritorious deeds, particularly the construction of 
84,000 Buddhist chaityas or dharmarajikas.^ 

The greatest known personae of the Orthodox Church of the age 
was Maudgaliputra Tishya, according to the Pali tradition^ , and 
Upagupta, according to the Divyavadana story.5 The guidance of the 
latter was badly needed for the restoration of the normal life of the 
Fraternity of the local monastery by turning out the disturbing 
elements who were really outsiders in a Buddhist garb,6 and the 
latter was needed to act as the pilgrim’s guide J 

The predictions mentioned in the Pali Chronicles, Commentaries, 
and Milindapanha regarding A^oka and the expansion of Buddhism 
during his reign are four, and those mentioned in the Divyavadana 
ai-e two. The four predictions in Pali are as follows : 

1) That prince Piyadasa ( Priya^r^a, Priyadar^ana ) will be 

anointed as Ai^oka 218 years after the Buddha’s demise.8 

2) That king A^oka will in time collect the relics of the Buddha, 
deposited in one stupa by Ajata^atru, and spread them far and 
wide.** 

3) That when 118 yeai’S after the session of the Second Buddhist 
Council the righteous king A^oka will reign in Pataliputra with his 
sovereignty, established over the whole of Jambudvipa and will, as a 
strong believer in Buddhism, greatly increase the gain and fame of 
the Buddhist Fraternity, the heretics, greedy of gain and fame, wdl 

< Vamsattliappakasini, I, p. 228 : abhisekato pubbekatena ekanasatabhatu- 
ghatakena lamakakammuua Oban(jasoko ti nayittha.. 

2 DivySyadana. p 373 f. 

3 Ibid, p. 381 ; Mahavmsa, V. 189. 

Dipavan'isa, V. 55 £. ; Samanta-pa., I, p. 55 ; Mahavamsa, VI. 100-2. 

6 Divyavadana, p. 350. 

^ Dipavajnsa, VII-VIII, Samanta-pa, I, p. 561., Mahavamsa, V. 246 et seq. 

2 Divyavadana, p. 389. 

3, 9 Sumangala-vilasini, II, p. 613 f. 
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surreptitiously- enter into the Buddhist Order and raise commotion 
in it> propounding their own views, and to cope with it wU appear 
the powerful leader Maudgaliputra Tishya and he mil compile the 
Kathavatthu.^ 

4) That in time to come, more accurately 236 years after the 
demise of the Buddha, Sthavira Mahendra will propagate the 
Buddhist faith in the island of Lanka.- 

These are easily reducible to two, viz., one regarding Anoka’s reign 
and his role in the expansion of Buddhism, and the other about 
Maudgaliputra Tishya’s advent and his part in the reformation of the 
Orthodox Church and the propagation of Buddhism. And these two 
predictions may be shown to correspond mth the two mentioned in 
the Divyavadana, one regarding A^oka, the other regarding Upagupta •' 

1) That when one hundred }'ears after the Buddha’s demise will 
the righteous king A5oka reign in Pataliputra as overlord of the earth 
extending as far as to the four seas, ho will spread the bodily remains 
of the Buddha far and wide, and erect 84,000 dharmarajikas.^ 

2) That one hundred years after the Buddlia’s demise will 
Upagupta, sou of Gandhika of Mathura, do the work of Buddha 
(Buddha-karyara karishyati) 

In spite of the fact that the two narratives have several points in 
common between them, and that both allow miracle and poetic 
exaggeration and dramatic skill to have their full play in them, and 
both are vitiated by what Vincent Smith aptly calls odium theolorji- 
cum.) when tested by the data afforded by Anoka's own inscriptions, 
the narrative in Pali cannot but appear to be comparatively more 
realistic and reliable, clmonologically sounder and nearer the truth. 

The Sanskrit narrative oversteps the limit of truth and good sense 
when it speaks of the ugly appearance and fierce nature of A^oka and 
presents a grotesque and gruesome episode of how Asoka converted 
his royal pleasance into a place of terror, horror, oppression and tragic 
death of the unwary visitors and passers by tlu'ough his agent 

Chandagii’ika. It has hopelessly erred on the matter of chronology 
when it places the reign of A^oka and the advent of Upagupta as the 
accredited Buddhist leader of the time just a century after the 

Buddha’s demise and represents the Venerable Ya^a as a contem- 


1 DIpavamsa, V. 55 et seq. ; Samanta-pa., I, p, 55, Mahavamsa, V. 100-2. 

2 DIpavamsa, XII. 9f. ; Samanta-pa., I, pp. 71, 72. 

3 Divyavadana, pp. 379, 385. 

4 Ibid, p. 350. 
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porary of A^oka, evidently confounding A^oka vith Kala^oka and 
distorting the Pali tradition about the Second Buddliist Council held 
at Vai^ali under the presidentship of Revata and mainly through the 
instrumentality of Kakandakaputta A'asa. 

A legend of A^oka, such as one incorporated in the Divyavadana 
jmd still more exaggerated in the later poetical version of the 
A^okavadiina, found its place in the somewhat sober itinerary? Fo-kwo 
kb of Fa Hien who did not? however? commit himself to dates and 
namesA The full-fledged Div)'avadana and similar other legends 
misled Hwen Thsaiig so fai’ that while placing the reign of A^oka in 
the hundredth year- after the Nirvana of the Tathagata^ he came to 
glibly represent Asoka as the great-gi’andson of king Bimbisara? 
evidently eonfoimding A4oka wth Udayibhadda of the Samannaphala 
Sutta? Udaya of the Dipavainsa? Udayabhaddaka of the Mahavamsa? 
and Udaya^va of the Vayu Piu-ana? the son of Ajata^atru and the 
grandson of Bimbisara? who transferred his capital from Eajagriha to 
Pataliputra.3 The confusion of Mabendra? represented in the Pali 
tradition as the son of A^oka by his Vaiiya wife Devi? with Anoka's 
uterine brother Tishya or Vita^oka is just another glaring instance of 
Hwen Thsang's misrepresentation and inaccuracy^ 

Neither the earthly existence of Upagupta? a great Arhat? who is 
eulogised in high terms in the Divyavadiina and Hwen Thsang's 
Si-yu-ki? nor that of Radhasviimi? a powerful Brahman adherent and 
exponent of the Great Vehicle? who is extolled in Fa Hien’s Fo-kwo- 
ki, is proved by any of the inscriptions of tlie Maurya ago ; that of 
IMoggaliputta Tissa is proved? as will be shown further on. 

It behoves us? tlicrefore? to examine how far the Pali account of 
Asoka’s conversion and its sequel is consistent with the evidence of 
Anoka’s own records. 

According to the Thera viida tradition, Asoka’s father Bindusara 
was a votary of the Brahmans? and as such? he daily fed the Brahmans 
and Brahmanical sects? the Pandaranga Parivrajakas ( Ash-bodied 
Wanderers ) and the like? 60?000 in number. Asoka? too? was doing the 
same by way of giving in his household the alms set up by his father. 
In doing so he? standing one day at the lion-gate of his palace? watched 
them while the were taking their merd? and disappointed by theii' 


1 Beal, Buddhist Records, Yol, I, pp. Iv-lviii, Ixiii-lxvi. 

2 Ibid, Yol. II, p. 85. 

3 According to Oldenberg ( Yinava pitaka, Yol, I, Introd., p. xxxii ), the king 
referred to is cot Dbarmiis'oka. 

* Beal. Buddhi.,t Records, Yol. II, pp. 91f, 
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Ugly manners and gluttonous habits, thought to himself, ''!Saeh alms 
should be given in a proper place ( to deserving persons ), on due exami- 
nation.” Thereupon he asked his courtiers to bring in the religionists, 
namely, the iSramanas and the Brahnianas, whom tlu'y held in their 
high esteem, so that he might make gifts to them. The courtiers 
brought in severally the Pandaranga Parivrajakas, the Ajivikas, the 
Nirgranthas, and the rest, informing the king that they ww-e their 
arahants ( worthy saints ). Thereuiion the king hatl arranged for 
different kinds of seats for them, and as they came in, requested them 
to take the scats befitting them. Some of them sat on gentle seats, 
some on seats made of pieces of wood. Having noticed this, he came 
to understand that they had no substance in them ( n’atthi tesain 
autosaro ) and let them off after having given them hard and soft food 
to eat. Thus the king for the first three years of his sbhisheka 
adhered to other religious orders and sects who were out of the fold of 
Buddhism ( abhisekain papunitvii tini sanivachchharani bahiraka- 
pasandani pariganhi ). ^ 

It was in the fourth year of his abhislieka that A-oka profes-^ed 

his faith in’ Buddlia’s system ( chatutthc sainvachchharo Buddha- 
sasaue pasidi ). Nyagrodha established the king together with his 
people and courtiers in the Throe Refuges and Five Precepts, 

established him indeed in the firm faith of a common believer in 
Buddha’s system ( Buddhasasaiie pothujjanik<‘na pasadena achalappas- 
ildam katva patitthapesi ). ^ 

Thereafter the king having made one day a large gift at tlie local 
monastery, was seated in the midst of 60,000 monks, and providing 
the Fraternity with the four requisites, enquired of them, saying, 
“^‘How mucli is the Doctrine propounded by the blaster ’ “From the 
point of view of types, O great king ! it comiudses nine types fnavan- 
gani), and from the point of view of sections (khandhas), it consists of 
84,000 sections.” Pleased to get this information about the Doctrine, 
the king made up his mind to erect a vihara in honour of each section 
of it, and ordered his officers to erect a vihiu-a at each of tlie 84,(,i0ii 
towns of Jambudvipa, himself undertaking to erect at Pataliputra the 
great monastery named Asokarama after liim. The Fraternit\ rqijio- 
inted the capable Thera Indragupta to guide and supervise the 
construction work of thos" vih-iras which was started on one and the 
same day and completed in three years’ time, costing him ninfty-siv 


1 Samanta-pa„ I, p. 44. 

2 Ibid., I, p. 45f. 

4 
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crores. Each monastery was provided with a chaitya (shrine) for the 
purpose of worship (chaturasiti-vihara-saha§sani karapesi chaturasiti- 
sahassa-chetiya-patiraanditani).! The chaityas then built up along 
with the viharas wore no other than dhatu-chaityas or what the 
Divyavadana calls dharmarajikas 2 and Hwen Thsang stupas. ^ 

The Dipavarnsa account of Anoka’s conversion, which is presup- 
posed by the Samanta-pasadika, the Mahavamsa, and the Divyavadana 
is not only the earliest known but the very best for comparison with 
Anoka’s own records concerning the subject. 

According to the DIpavamsa, as we noted, the conversion of A4oka 
meant just the acceptance on his part of the position of an upasaka 
(upiisakatta) with an open declaration of his faith in the Triad.^ 
Buddhaghosa is right in suggesting that thereby Aioka was not only 
established in the Three Refuges but also in the Five Precepts ' of 
conduct (tisu saranesu pahchasu cha silesu),5 which is to say that he 
became a firm believer in Buddha’s sasana ® or Saddhamma (the- Good 
Faith), 

Anoka’s position as an upasaka is corroborated by his own state- 
ment in the M. R. E., particularly in its three Mysore copies '■ Ya 
hakam upasake. It is borne out also by the evidence of the*Bhabru 
Edict in which A^oka has addressed the Sangha in the capacity of 
"Priyadar^in the King of Magadha” and which is to say, as a lay 
worshipper. In this edict A^oka has declared his sincere faith in 
and deep veneration for the Triad ; “It is knoAvn to you. Vener- 
able Sirs, how far (goes) my veneration for and sincere faith in the 
Buddha, the Doctrine and the Order.” 

The tradition stating that he was established also in the precepts 
of moral conduct (sllesu) is borne out by his own exhortation ■■ 
dhammamhi silamhi tistamto, “taking stand on piety and morality’' 
(R. E. IV). His strong faith in Buddha’s Doctrine is equally borne 
out by his pronouncement : “All that is said by Buddha the Blessed 
One is well said” (Bhabru). 

According to the Dipavanisa account, when Nyagrodha was asked 


1 Ibid., I, p, 48f. 

2 Divyavadana, p. 381 

3 Beal, Buddhist Eeooi-ds, II, p. 89 

4 Dipavamsa, VI. 55, XII. 5. 

5,6 Sanaanta-pa. , I, p. 48. 
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by the king to acquaint him with the fundamental tenet of Buddhism 
as he knew itj he based his reply on the undei-quoted verse : 

Appamado amatapadaiii, paniado macl’clumo padaiu t 
appamatta na mTyantij ye pamatta yatlia mata II i 

“Earnestness is the way to immortality, lethargy tl;e way to 
death. The earnest do not die, tlio indolent are like the dead”. 

The Dipavamsa does not name the text from which the above 
verse was cihxl ; the Samanta-pasadika does/ But it was a very 
faithful and correct representation of Buddha’s Doctrine when the 
king was told that apramada was the root principle or basic idea of 
Buddha’s teachings.^ 

As employed in the Dhamraapada and other Canonical texts, 
appamada is just another word for utthana, viriya, purisa-kara, purisa- 
parakkama, all signifying a life of exertion or strenuous effort. 

There is nothing to be astonished at that tlie reply of Nyagrodha 
made an immediate and lasting appeal to A^oka who has laid so much 
stress in his inscriptions on the self-same principle of action, his own 
words for it being ustana ( R. E. VI ), uyama ( R. E. XIII ), usaha 
( P. F, I ), pakama ( M. R. E. ), and pariikrama ( R. E. X ). 

Hultzsch and Bhandarkar rightly maintain that in all the three 
Mysore versions of M. R. E., Asoka has given but an account of his 
religious cai’eer as an upasaka during a short period of iqiwards of two 
years and a half and discriminated within it two successive stages, the 
earlier one characterised by less activity and the later one by vigorous 
activity. But in its remaining versions, the account given is one of a 
period of upwards of throe years and a half, discriminating two stages, 
the earlier one of less activity covering upwards of two years and a 
half ( satirekani adhatiyani vasani ), and the later one of greater activity 
covering upwards of one year ( samvachhare siitireke ). As regards the 
second stage, all the versions show a complete agreement. 

According to the remaining versions, in the first stage he 
remained a more upasaka, and in the second, by implication, he became 
an upasaka who went to meet, approach, or wait upon the Sangha, in 

1 Dipavamsa, VI. 52-3. 

2 Samanta-pa. , I, p. 47, cf. Mahavamsa, V. 6S. 

3 Dipavamsa, VI. 54 : ye kechi sabbaaaubuddha-desiti sabbesam uhammaaam 
imassa mulaka. Cf. Anguttara-N., I, p. 17 : Nahaip, bhikkhave, annam ekadhammain 

samanupassaaii yo evam saddhainma.ssa ^hitiya samvattati ; also, ibid, p. 16 

yam evam mahato atthiiya samvattati. Hd-e appamaia stands for virisaranibha or 
energetic action. 
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a literal rendering of his expression — samghe upayite. Having failed 
to ascertain what ASoka had precisely meant by this expression, some 
of the scholars have been inclined to suggest that he assumed, for the 
time being at least, the vows of a monk ; partly placing their reliance 
on the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim I-tsing who witnessed an 
image of Asoka dressed in the garb of a monk' ; some, that he came to 
stay for the time being in a monastery, taking up the position of a 
bhikkhugatika ( bhikshu-like religieux ), though not ^exactly that of a 
bhikkhu. 

As for I-tsing’s testimony, it deserves no credence, first, because it 
is of a much later age, and secondlj', because it is of a doubtful 
nature. Happily for us, the Dipavamsa employs Anoka's expression 
as well as tells us in clear terms what it actually signified. Sabbe 
sanigham upayantu, '‘All of you go to the Sangha.” By this he 
wanted all of his household and capital to go to meet or wait upon the 
Sangha ( gachchhantu samghadassanam. ib, VI. 68 ). It is clear then 
that by his statement, yam maya sanighc upayite, A^oka just wanted 
to say, '‘when the Sangha was met or waited upon by him”. 

Prior to this, the king said to Thera Nyagrodha, 

ichchhami sanigharatanassa dassanam 

saniagamara sannipatanti yavata abhivadayami, 

sunami dhammam.^' 

"I desire to see the revered Sangha. I will pay homage to as many 
( bhikshus ) as they meet together in an assembly, (and) hear ( from 
them all about) the Doctrine." 

The Dipavanisa in detail ^ and the later Pali accounts in substance 
set forth the significance of A^oka’s phrase — samghe upayite. It is to 
be noted that they nowhere suggest that A^oka either assumed the 
vows of a monk or resided in a monastery as a bhikshu-like religieux. 

We should also note that the mode of meeting the Sangha as 
described in the Dipavamsa is almost literally the same as expressed 
in the Bhabru Edict : Priyadasi laja Magadhe samghe abhivadetunani 
aha : apabadhatam cha phasuvihalatam cha. 

"The Magadhan king Priyadarsin having saluted the Order, said : 

( I wish you ) health and welfare.” 


■ • On this point, see J. R. A. S., 1908, p. 496f. 

2- Dipavamsa, VI. 58. 

3- IbiJ, VI. 60-96. 
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The traditioQ of Anoka’s intimate acquaintance with Buddha’s 
Doctrine is also borne out by the evidence of the Bhabru Edict and 
textual quotation in E. E. IX — asti pi ti vutam. 

We have still to discuss and settle what precisely A^oka meant 
when he saidj ‘Vhile I was an upasaka’’, whether during a period of 
nearly three years or during a period of nearly four years. 

In Buddhist literature in general, and in the Pali Canon in parti- 
cular, tlie w’ord upasaka denotes a laj' disciple or worshipper of 
Buddha. By upasakatva the Dipavanisa definitely means Aisoka’s 
position as a Buddhist layman. The same is undoubtedly the case 
with the Bl.abru Edict in which the word upasaka and its feminine 
form upasika apply exclusively to the lay worshippers of Buddha, male 
and female respectivelj’. The Eupnath and Maski variants, pakasa 
sake ( Hultzsch’s prakasa sake ) and budha^ake, taken uncritically and 
at their face values, are evidently in support of this Buddhist techni- 
cal sense of the word upasaka. But seen ciutically, in writing vasani 
pasake in the Eupnath text, the scribe has written va pakasa sake ; 
in the Maski copy, he has by mistake written budha^ake for upasake. 

The Pali tradition leads us to explain Ai^oka's statement in his 
M. B. E. either as meaning that he has sought to distinguish between 
the two stages of his career as a lay worshipper of Buddha, the 
first stage when he was a devotee of an individual member of the 
Sangha under whose personal influence he accepted the position of a 
Buddhist layman, and the second stage when he met the local sangha 
as a whole, or as meaning that he has just intended to distinguish 
between these two stages, the first, when he remained a lay adherent 
of the religious sects outside the Buddhist fold ( bahirakapasandani 
pariganhi, itobahiddha pasanda ), and the second, when he took the 
Sangha to be his guide in religious matters, which is to say, when he 
was fully converted to the Buddhist faith, having transferred his 
allegiance from other religious Orders to the Buddhist Chimch. 

The cogency of the second interpretation depends on the sound- 
ness of the following arguments : 

f 1 ) That though in the Pali Canon the wmrd upasaka has a 
restricted use and the word savaka is used instead to denote a 
Jaina layman, in the Jaina Agaraa itself the word is freely 
employed to mean a Jaina or an Ajivika layman. ' 

( 2 ) That this interpretation is in accord with the Pali tradition 
stating that in the first stage of his religious career Aioka 
remained a lay adherent of other religious sects. 
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( 3 ) That the Dipavamsa introduces other religionists and religi- 
ons sects almost in the same way as that in which Asoka has done : 

Dipavamsa, VI. 26 = 

Niganthacholaka ch’eva itara Paribbajaka 1 
itara Brahnipna ’ti clia anf.e cha puthuladdliika II 

, Ibid, VII. 35, 38. 

Pabhinnalabhasakkara titthiya puthuladdhika 1 
Pandaranga Jatila cha Niganthachelakadika II 
Ajivakii anfialaddhika nana I 

R. E. xm : 

Bramana va sramana va arnne va prashanida grahatha va. 

p. E. vn : 

Pavajitanam cheva gihithanaiii cha sava- (pasani) desii... 
Babhanesu Ajivikcsu pi...Niganthesii pi. 

( 4 ) That the Dipavamsa account stating that Asoka not only 
made a great gift to them but discussed with them tlie 
question of higher religious experience may be substantiated 
by Asoka’s own statements in E. E. XII. 

The point which really goes against this interpretation is that 
A^oka nowhere in his inscriptions gives us to understand that his 
Buddhist faith stood in the way of honouring other sects, w'hether of 
ascetics or of householders, wdth gifts and, %Tirious other modes of 
honouring, -discussing the problems of religion with them, as well as 
listening to their doctrines anil Nnews from time to time. On tlie 
other hand, he tells us in liis R. E. XII that he continued to honour 
them with gifts and variou.s other modes of lionouring ( sava-pasaiuilani 
pujayati danena cha vividhaya cha pujaya ). 

As for the first interpretation, I may observe that Rhys Davids has 
w'rongly accused Aioka of the economy of candour, since it is not true 
that Ai^oka has not given credit to others for his conversion to the 
Buddliist faith and its sequel. Otherw'ise his statement, “when the 
Sangha was met by me," would be altogether meaningless. We 
cannot deny the reasonableness of the tradition stating that 
previous to his introduction to and meeting wdth the congrega- 
tion of monks of the local monastery he accidentally met an indivi- 
dual member . of it, whose saintliness and profoundness deeply 
impressed him, and, as a matter of fact, it was his personal charm 
that first attracted the king and induced him to embrace the Buddhist 
faith, no matter whether that individual was Nyagrodha or Samudra. 
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But to say with the Pali chronicler that a novice of seven years of 
natural age like J^yagrodha was the person to convert Asoka is 
certainly to go too far to bank on the reader’s credulity. Bhandarkar 
rightly poohpoohs this puerile suggestion. One most not for that 
reason deny the truth of the story in its substance. The Nyagrodha 
story, as met with in the Dipavamsa, is not of so miraculous a character 
as iu its Samanta-pasadika or Mahavaiiisa version. And strangely 
enough, in the Samanta-pasadika Nyagrodha has been represented in 
the same breath as a novice (samancra) as well as an elder (thera). 
In the Bipvaiiisa, however, he has been systematically represented as 
a full-fledged recluse (samana) or an elder (thera) who, though young 
(taruna, kumaraka), was an Arhat, full of wisdom and virtue, and 
fully conversant with the then known Buddhist Canon. 1 Over and 
above this, Nyagrodha is nowhere connected with the elder step- 
brother of A^oka who was killed by him. The Dipavamsa speaks 
indeed of a Nyagrodha who was initiated in the third year of Asoka’s 
abhisheka (tini-vassamhi).^ But he might have been altogether a 
different personality. 

As regards the periods of time during which the two stages of 
Anoka’s religious life leading to his conversion to the Buddhist 
faith were gone through, an agreement may be shown to exist 
between the traditional account and A (oka’s own. The difficulty 
lies in harmonizing the traditional chronologj' with that which is 
’suggested in the inscriptions. 

The main drawback of the traditional narratives is thai. they have 
nothing to say about the Kalinga war which was waged in the 8th 
year of abbisheka and marked the real turning point in Asoka s life 
and career (R. E. XIII). Neither coercion nor temptation was a 
factor in Asoka’s conversion, hsor was it again an ordinary kind of 
conversion. If we can take him at his own word, as we should, 
the profound reflections on the after-effects of the aggressive war 
waged against Kalinga served to produce in him an ardent desire or 
intense longing for piety (tivre dhammavaye dhammakarnata) and 
imparting instructions in piety (dhammanusathi). He felt remorse 
for the violence, deatli, separation, and sufferings caused to the 


' Dipavamsa VI. 34-57. 

2 Ibid, VI. 18 ; abhisitto txni vassani pasanno Buddhasasane. 
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population of Kalinga. But that which was a matter of deeper regret 
was that the cause of culture greatly suffered thereby. By those 
reflections he perceived the truth and came to certain definite 
conclusion as to what should be the principle of action and what the 
ideal of conduct and of duty. It dawned on his consciousness that 
the conquest by piety far outweighs the conquest by force in its effect 
and importance and that the lower instincts and brutal passions 
should be controlled and the higher principles of ethics and piety 
should be followed. 

Thus his mind was in readiness to grasp at once the meaning 
and appreciate the significance of Buddha’s Doctrine which he 
readily accepted as he found that it wholly tallied witJi his own 
inner perception and vision. His own account of his conversion 
must therefore be connected with the instructive account of his 
change of heart and outlook. In other words, we have to assume 
that his conversion to the Buddhist faith did not take place before 
but sometime after the conclusion of the Kalinga war and the 
annexation of Kalinga to his dominions. The question is how long 
after that ? 

Tlie pilgrimage to Sambodhi (the sacred spot of the Bo-tree) 
which was undertaken by Asioka in the tenth year of his abhisheka 
(R. E. VIII) may be construed as an immediate result of his con- 
version to Buddhism. The interval of time which elapsed between , 
this pilgrimage and the annexation of Kalinga in the eighth year 
of abhisheka which is apparently two years, might be really upwards 
of two years and a half. The Pali tradition gives us a gfaphic 
description of Anoka’s pilgrimage to Mahabodhi, which goes to 
indicate that it was as grand an affair as his first visit to tlie local 
congregation of monks. It assigns this, however, to a later year of 
Anoka’s reign, .and its purpose, too, differs from that of Anoka’s 
pilgrimage to Sambodhi as stated in R. E. VIII. 

3. Accession : The Pali Chronicles definitely state that Anoka’s 
consecration was preceded by his accession to the throne of Magadha 
through a fratricidal war in which he came out as the victor. The 
Samantapasadika tells »is the same story of his coming to power. 
It is said that he killed all of his ninety-nine half-brothers but spared 
the life of his uterine brother Tissa-Vitsoka, according to the 
Pali legend. Sumana (Susima, according to the Divyavadana 

story) was not only the eldest of Anoka’s ste[)-brothers but eldest 
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also among all the sons of Bindusara.i one hundred and one in 
number, and entitled accordingly to succeed his father. As an 
unanointed rulers Prince Priyadarsana reigned for four years, after 
which he Was anointed as Asoka. It was on account of the sin 
committed through fratricide indeed that he had passed as Chand- 
asoka ( Asoka the Wicked ), according to the Mahavamsa and its 
Commentary, before his sou] was regenerated through his conversion 
to Buddhism and meritorious deeds. The Samanta-pasidika and 
the Mahavanisa liave, moreover, used the earlier tradition of the 
fratricide on the part of Asoka as the peg foi' connecting with it the - 
episode of the novice Nyagrodha, represented as a posthumous son of 
Sumana. 

The Divyavadana story, too, speaks of Asoka’s coming into power 
through a fratricidal war ending in the defeat and death of his elder 
step-brother Sus'ma who was by his seniority as well as his father’s 
choice entitled to the throne, but does not specify any period of time 
which elapsed between his accession and consecration. Thus 
according to both tlio traditions, Asoka was no better than usurper 
of his father’s throne. Tlie two traditions show an agreement when 
they state that he seized the opportunity created by his fatlier's old 
age and illness. 

For the story of Asoka’s accession we have to depend entirely on 
■the Buddhi.3t traditional accounts. There is not the slightest hint in 
Asoka’s inscriptions as to the fratricidal war and its results save and 
except that they insist throiigliont on the practice of respectful 
attention to parents but nowhere exprcesly on that of respectful 
attention to elder brot’ners. But this is just an (irgumeuitin er 
sileniio, which is inconclusive. Whilst giving the chronological 
succession of the Maurya rulers, the Pnranas do not suggest any 
interim period during which Asoka reigned as an unanointed ruler 
between the termination of the reign of Bindusiira and his 
consecration.'- 

If the Buddhist traditions be true, none but his uterine brother 
of Asoka, Tishya or V itasoka, was alive after his accession and during 


1 ;Mahavamsa, T. 38 : 

Bindusarassa puttanam sabbesara jet6habhatuuo i 
Sumanssa kumarassa II 

The Dip-avamsa however, does not mention the name o£ Snmana. nor does 
it represent Nyagrodha as his posthumous son. 

- Pargiter, The Parana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 27, 7Q. 

5 
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his reign, all of his step-brothers having been previously killed by 
him. Vincent Smith has challenged their truth by the evidence of 
R. E. V, in which Asoka speaks of the households of his brothers 
( bhatinain cha me ), and not of that of a single brother whose life was 
spared by him. 

There is much to be said, no doubt, in favour of this contention, 
but, strictly speaking, Asoka’s statement concerning his brothers 

constitutes at the most a presumptive evidence. As I have sought to 
maintain, ''The households of Asoka and those of his brothers, sisters 
— and other kith and kin, situated in Pataliputra and outlying towns, 
are mentioned in R. E. V in connection with the distribution of 

charities, and the same as to his sons and other princes of the blood 
royal mentioned in P. E. VII. Unless his brothers were then alive, 
at least some of them, and held important positions, it would be 

difficult to account for the prominence accorded to them It is, of 

, course, quite possible to speak of the households of one’s brothers even 
when they arc all dead and gone. What is more probable in the 
circumstances is that at the time of promulgation of R. E. V his 
brothers were still the recognised heads of their households, not their 
sons.”^ 

4. Viccroyalty : The Pali Chronicles speak not only of Anoka's 
accession preceding his consecration but also of his viceroyalty 

preceding his accession. The Pali tradition connects his viceroyalty 

with Ujjeni. The Divyavadana does not precisely speak of the system 
of viceroyalty. All that it has got to say is that Asoka was deputed 
once hy his father to Takshasila to suppress a revolt of the people of 
the frontier province, which was really directed against the highhanded 
officers, and not against the king himself.’’ Subsequently on 
receiving the news of popular rising in the same frontier province 
his father desired him to proceed again to Takshasila, but Bindusara’s 
ministers who were displeased with his elder stex) -brother, Susima, 
and wanted to keep him away form the capital, made a contrivance 
to depute him instead of Asoka.® It was rather a military expedition 
directed to Takshasila or xu-ovince of Gandhara than viceroyalty. 


^ Inscriptions of Asoka, ii, p, 281. Alookerji (Asoka, p. 5) pertinently observes : 

Strictly speaking, >ve cannot positively state from this passage which refers to the 
existence of the harems of his brothers and sisters that the brothers were living at 
this time. But the fact of Asoka's affection for his brothers and sisters and their 
families.. .can be positively asserted from this passage’’. 

2 , 3 Divyavadana, p. 371 f. 
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According to the Dipavamsa, Bindusara appointed his son, Prince 
Priyadar^ana, to rule Ujjeni or the province of Avanti, “charged with 
the collection of revenue” ( Ujicni-kara'inoli ).^ The designation/ 
Karamoll, may be taken also to mean “one entitled to , enjoys the 
revenue of the province.” In the language of the Mahavamsa, he 
was offered by his father the kingdom of Avanti to enjoy almost as an 
independent ruler : 

Avanti-ratthaiu bhunjanto pitarii dinnam attauo I 
so Asoka-kumato he Ujjeni-nagaram purii If- 

The Samantapiisadika has a slightly different story to tell us, 
namel}’, that the kingdom of Ujjeni was annexed by him ( attana 
laddham Ujjeni-rajjam ). If so, the case would seem analogous to 
that of Prince Bimbisiira who w-as appointed the viceroy of Anga by 
his father w’hen he had conquered and annexed it permanently "to the 
kingdom of his father. The story of conquest of Avanti by 'Prince 
Priyadarsana is not, however, supported by the Pali Chronicles. 

All the Pali accounts agree in so far as they relate that he ruled 
over Avanti as a viceroy for eleven years, and that while still the 
viceroy of Avanti, he hurried back to Pataliputra to seize the throne 
as son as he received the news of his father’s serious illness. 

The possibility of his having been appointed by his father the 
viceroy of Ujjeni or deputed as a royal military leader to Takshasilii is 
evident from Asoka’s S. R. E. I. which speaks of three Kumiira 
Viceroys, one stationed at Ujeni, one at Takasila, and one at Tosali. 

5, Early Life^ parentage, brothers and sisters : The inscriptions 
of Asoka throw no light on, his early life and parentage. His 
brothers and sisters along with other kith and kin find mention 
in E. E, V in connection with the distribution of charities from 
their households by the Dharmamahamatras. Asoka introduces 
them in such a manner as to suggest that they were persons 
who ranked with him in family relationship, and that they had 
their family establishments in Pataliputra and outlying towns. 

The Pali tradition speaks of just one sister of A^oka to whose son, 
Prince Agnibrahma, was married his daughter Sanghamitra and to 
wEom she bore a son called Sumana. 

The Pali Chronicles expressly tell us that king Bindusara married 
sixteen wives by whom he had one hundred and one sons. Amongst 


1 Dipavamsa, VI. 15. 

2 Mahavamsa, XITI, 8. 
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them, A^oka was second to none but Sumana, the eldest of all. The 
Divyavadana names the eldest son of BindnsSra as Susima. 

Asoka’s only uterine brother was Tishya who is called A^igatasoka 
or Vita^oka in the Divyavadana, ^ and Sudatta or Sugatra in some 
Chinese works. 2 The Theragatha contains two psalms, one attributed 
to the Thera Ekavihariya and the other to another Thera named 
Vitasoka.3 The scholiast Dhammapala identifies Ekavihariya with 
Anoka’s brother Tishya and the second Thera with Anoka’s another 
brother Vitasoka, and represents them as two different individuals.^ 
This indentification is not at all borne out by the earlier Canonical 
legends in the book of Apadana,5 and may therefore be dismissed as 
pure invention. 

According to the Pali narrative, w'hen Asoka seized the throne of 
Magadha, taking advantage of his father’s old age and illness, his 
ninety-nine step-brothers made a common cause with Sumana-Susima 
who was the rightful heir to the throne and w’ere all slain with him. 
The Tibetan historian Taraniitha ‘'makes Asoka kill only six brothers” 
while in the Divyavadana the fratricidal battle is described as one 
fought only between Susima-Sumana and AfCoka. Susima’s defeat 
was mainly due to the lack of support from the ministers of his father 
who were all up against him. The substance of truth in these legends 
seems to be that Asoka’s succession was a disputed one,® which, how- 
ever, has no corroboration from his records. 

The evidence of Asoka's inscriptions may be construed in a sense 
to run counter to the trend of the Buddhist stories. In E. E. V, 
engraved net later than the 13th or 14th year of abhisheka, Asoka 
mentions their brothers as having their family establishments in 
Pataliputra and outlying towns. On the other hand, in P. E. VII, 
engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, he replaces his brothers by 
other princes of the blood royal ( devikumalanaiu ) ranking with 
his sons in family relationship. The inference which may reasonably 
be drawn from this is that in the course of thirteen years his brothers 
either died or retired from the world. 

According to pali legends, A^oka appointed bis uterine brother 

1 Divyavadana, pp, 370. 309, Mookorji, Asoka, p. 3. 

2 Mookerji, cp. cit., p. 5. 

3 Mrs. Ehys Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, p. 133. 

Mookerji, op. cit., p. 8 

5 Apadana, XI, p. 390, No. XLI^ . It knows of no thera by the name of Vitasoka 

6 Mookerji, op. cit., p. i. 
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Tishj’a Vitasoka as uparaja or vice-regent. After Tishya had joined 
the Buddhist Order, the offer went to Asoka’s nephew and son-in-law 
Agnibrahma, and when he too joined forthwith the Enddhist Order in 
the fourth year of Anoka’s abhisheka, the office of the vice-regent 
went a begging. 

If reliance be placed upon the Pali account, there was no brother 
of A6oka left after the 4th year of his abhisheka to function as his 
viceroy. But the preamble or forwarding note of the three Isila or 
Northern Mysore versions of M. R. E., probably engraved not earlier 
than the 26th year of abhisheka, seems to suggest that the fact was 
otherwise. The Isila copy of the edict in question was to be for- 
warded to the Mahiimatras of the place under the authority of the 
Aryaputra and'the Mahamatras stationed at Suvarnagiri, which was 
evidently the head-quarters of the southern viceroy. If the forwarding 
note of the Isila versions were despatched by Asoka, as seems more 
probable, by Aryaputra (Ayaputa) A^oka could not but have meant a 
brother of his. If locally drafted at Suvarnagiri, as would seem less 
likely, by Aryaputra one must understand just a son of Asoka. 

As for Asoka's early life, the Buddhist story as narrated in the 
Dipavamsa has nothing to say beyond the fact that he was the second 
son of Bindusara and a grandson of Chandragnpta of the Maurya 
family, or that his personal name was Priyadarsana, meaning “one of 
amiable mien'’, “one whose handsome appearance was comparable to 
that of the moon”. According to the same authority, Asoka and 
Priyadar^in were the names or titles assumed by Priyadai>ana at the 
time of his two consecrations. The Divyavadrina story, on the 
contrary says that As^oka was the name of the prince given him by 
his father at the instance of his mother. Furthermore, the Sanskrit 
legend goes to represent him as a person of ugly appearance and 
fierce nature evidently to build thereupon the grotesque and repulsive 
story of how he came to pass as A^oka the Wicked. 

The earlier Pali account, met with whether in the Dipavamsa or 
in the Samanta-piisadika and Mahavarnsa, is silent on ASoka s 
mother. The Mahavanisa-tika introduces us for the first time to 
his mother Dharma (Pali Dhararna) who was a princess from the 
Maurya clan of Kshatriyas (Moriyavainsaja) and whose family precep- 
tor was an Ajivika named Janasana, Jarasiina or Jarasona. She is 
represented as the chief queen of Bindusara. She is called Subhadrangi 


1 


Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 221. 
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in the Avadanamala. The Divyavadana story does not name her but 
•certainly represents her as “the beautiful daughter of a Brahman of 
Champa/^ Jealous of her excessive beauty, the queen of Bindusara 
made her do the work of a female barber. Highly pleased w'ith her 
work, the king granted her a boon, which she availed of by asking 
him to marry her. Satisfied with her social position which she dis- 
closed, the king made her his chief queen. The Divyavadana legend, 
too, associates an Ajivaka named Pingalavatsa with Asoka’s mother. 
Precisely as in the Pali stoiy, Asoka received him with due honour 
when his prediction about his succession came true. 

In the Mahavaiusa-tika, Bindusara^s mother is said to have 
been Chandragupta’s eldest maternal uncle’s dangther w'hom 
he married. 

The tradition is a late one and of a very doubtful character. It is 
very strange indeed that none of the Indian legends says anything of 
the daughter of Seleukos Nikator who gave her in marriage to 
Chandragupta to make a matrimonial alliance with him. It w'ould 
have been a more interesting fact, if Bindusara w'ere represented as a 
son of Chandragupta by his Greek wife. 

6. Predecessors and pedigree : Asoka, in his P. E. VII, speaks 
of the former kings who had reigned in the long past and during 
several centuries, who too were the sincere well-wishers of their 
subjects, and by whom too various public works of a philanthropic 
nature were done. He introduces them, however, just to throw into 
bold relief the ineffectiveness of the means and methods adopted by 
them, the insufficiency of the results obtained, and the lesser value of 
the works done as compared and contrasted with those adopted, 
obtained and done by him. Similar deficiencies are pointed out also 
in his E. E. IV-VI. 

Whom did he mean by these predecessors ? Such expressions of 
his as atikaiutanr (in the long past), bhutapuve (formerly) and 
bahuni vasa-satiini (during many hundred years) correspond to such 
introductory Jataka phrases as atite (in the past) and bhutapubbaiu 
(bhutapurvam, “formerly”). Going by this correspondence, one can- 
not but take it that Asoka had within his mental purview rather the 
legendary monarchs noted for their righteous rule and noble deeds, 
such as those extolled in the Briihmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishads, 
the Sanskrit Epics, and the Canonical texts of the Jainas and 
Buddhists. 

Anoka’s predecessors in the Magadha line of kings belonged to 
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five royal dynasties, to wit, (1) the Barhadratha or BrihSdratha.i 
(2) the Haryanka,2 (3) the Sai^unaga or Sisunaga,^ (4) the Nanda, 
and (5) the Maurya (Pali Moriya). 

The Barhadratha dynasty founded by Brihadratha, son of 
Vasu Uparichara of the Chedi race and father of Jariisandha of the 
Great Epic fame, came to an end in the Cth century B. C.,^ prior to 
the rise of Buddhism. The founding of the hill-girt city of Gifivraja 
or Eajagriha is the notable work of this dynasty.^ 

The Barhadratha dynasty was followed at about the rise of 
Buddhism by the Haryanka, which latter is said to have come to an 
end seventytwo years after the Buddha’s demise (c. 416 or 415 
B.C.). Bimbisara,6 Ajatasatru'^ and Udaya® are the three successive 
rulers of this dynasty who are noted in history. Amongst them, 
Bimbisara deserves to be honoured not only as the real founder of 
the Haryanka dynasty but also as that of the imperial power of 
Magadha. The Pali Nikayas credit him with the creation of some 
permanent land-endowments and royal fiefs (rajadeyyam brahma- 
deyyam) in favour of certain Vedic colleges 9 in his dominions^o. He 
is also known as the builder and donor of the Venuvana monastery at 
Eajagi’iha dedicated to the Buddha and his followers which was the 
first Buddhist monastery in India. He lent the service of his court- 
physician, Jivaka, to the Sangha and befriended the Buddha and his 
followers in various ways. He allowed his talented queen Kshemii 
to become a bhishuni. It was indeed during his reign and in 
his dominions that many new movements of religious thought were 

' Mahabhrtrata, I. G3-30 ; Pargiter, Pmupa Text, p. U. 

- In As'vaghosha's Buddhaoharita (XI, -It indeed Bimbi^ar described a^ a 
scion of the Harvanka-kula. Haychaudhuri, op. cit, p. 18. 

(5 Puranas wrongly apply the name of Sais'unugas or bis'unagas to the kings 
of the Haryanka family, while the Pali Chronicles definitely state that Sisunitga 
was the first king of the dynasty by which the Haryanka was replaced by the 
people. 

^,•5 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. I 66. 

^ The alternative spelling of the name, as met with in the Lalitavistara. is 
Bimbasara, the Jaina spelling is Bhimbas.lra. 

^ He is called Kuniya or Koniya in the Jaina Agnma, texts. 

Also known by the name of Udayibhadra, Udaya. Udayabhadra, and 
Udayas'va ; Udadhi in the Garga Sainhita. 

9 llahasala, better Xahataka-sala (Snataka-s’ala) as they are called in the 
Jlahagovinda Suttauta, Digha. II. 

e.g., one under Kufadantaat K-hanumata near Rajagaha, and the other under 
Sonadan4a at Champa. 
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started and fostered. ^ In these respects, the name of his great 

contemporary, Prasenajit of Ko5ala, is equally noteworthy. 

Ajatasatru paved really the way for a further extensions of the 
supremacy of Magadha in Northern India.2 It is evident from the 
Samaniiaphala Sutta that he occasionally met the well-known reli- 
gious teachers and leading thinkers of the time to discuss the problem 
of importance. Later Buddhist traditions credit him with the exten- 
sion of patronage to the Buddhist Theras when they met at Eajagriha 
to hold the First Buddhist Council, ^ as well as with the erection of 
a memorable stupa at a suburb of Eajagi’iha for the preservation of 
the bodily remains of the Buddha collected from the stupas erected 
by others. The Jainas claim that he greatly honoured Mahavira 
and his doctrine.^ 

Ajatasatru’s son and successor/5 Udayi, is said to have transferred 
his capital from Eajagriha to Pataliputra,^ definitely in the fourth 
year of his reign, according to the Puranas.'*' 

The Marijusrl-mrilakalpa would in vain have us believe that he 
committed the Words of Buddha to writing, 8 though it may be true, 
as suggested, that he was able to effect a further extension of the 
supremacy of Magadha.8 

Even as regards Udiiyi’s grandson, Munda, it is stated in the 
Anguttara Nikaya^^ and its commentary that deeply grieved at the 
death of his beloved queen, Bhadrii, he sought solace through 


^ For details see Bai'ua’s A History of pre-Buddhistio Indian Philosophy. 
Sees. Ill & IV. 

2 Maajus'rl-mulakalpa, V. 322 (Text edited by K. P. Jayaswal), restricts 

Ajatas'atru's suzerainty to Anga-Magadha ; 

Yavadad-Anga-paryantain Varanasyilm-atatparam I 
uttarena tu Vais'alyam lajn so ’tha mahabalah II 
s Digha-N. , II, p, 86f.. Vinaya-Pitaba, I, p. 226-30. 

■t The Vinaya account of the First Council assigns no part to .Ajatas'atru. 

Aupapatika Sutra, Sec. 20 passim. 

5 Grandson, according to the Puranas. 

8 The pali tradition is silent on this point. But from the fact that Udayi's 
grandson, Munda, was residing at Pataliputra which is stated in the Anguttara 
Nik3ya, it may be safely inferred that the capital was removed earlier. 

Pargiter, op. cit., p. 22, 

8, ° Manjus'ri-Mulakalpa. v. 325 : 

Tad etat pravachanain s astu likhlipavishyati vistaram ] 
pujams' cha mahatlin kritva dik-samantan nayishyati li 
10 Anguttara-N., Ill, p. 57f, 
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instructions from the Buddhist Thera, N.irada,i a fact which goes 
to indicate that in the matter of meeting holy persons of wisdom he 
followed in the footstejo^of his forefathers. 

Ajata^atrn and his successors earned, according to the Pali 
Chronicles, the notoriety of being patricides, and sick of it, the 
citizens deposed the last king of their line and replaced him by his 
popular minister Sisnnaga. Thus the Haryanka dynasty was 
supplanted by the SaiSunaga (Saiiuniika). 

The Sai^unagas ceased to rule one hundred and forty j'ears after 
the Buddha’s demise (c. 348 or 347 B. C.). The only king of this 
family, worthy of mention, is Kalasoka ( Asoka the Blackie ), 
apparently the same person as Biina’s Kiikavarna Saisunagi.2 The 
Pali Chronicles relate that during his reign, just a century after the 
Buddha’s demise, and under his royal patronage was held the Second 
Buddhist Council at VaiSli, which is not improbable ,3. It may 
be noted here that the confusion made between Dharmaiioka 
( A^okamukhya of the Mulakalpa ) and the crow-black Kala^oka was 
accountable for the Divyavadana description of the former as a man 
of ugly appearance. 

Even the Mahabodhivamsa records nothing noteworthy of the 
reign of Kala^oka’s ten sons and successors whom it names. 
According to this later Pali Chronicle, his eldest son and immediate 
successor was Bhadrasena.4 His ninth son, Nandivardhana, may be 
identified with his namesake in the Puranas, in which case his tenth 
or last son, Paiichamaka, will figure as the same person as Mahiinandi, 
the last king of the Saisunaga dynasty, according to the Puranas. 

The Mitlakalpa praises Visoka ( same as Kala^oka ? ) as a good king 
who worshipped Buddha’s relics for 76 years, and his successor, 
Surasena, w’ho reigned for 17 years as a monarch who “caused stupas 
to be put up to the confines of the sea,”5 which is evidently a baseless 
exaggeration. 

The Sai^unaga dynasty came to an end with the rise of the 
Nandas into power one hundred and forty j^ears after the Buddha’s 

1 Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names. II, p. 611. 

2 Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 187. 

3 The Yinaya account of the Second Council in the Chullavagga, Ch.XII, has 
nothing to say of the part played by KiiJasoka. 

Aec. to Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, p. 11., the same person as 
Surasena of the Malakalpa, which is farfetched. 

5 Man jus' ri Mulakalpa, 416-21, Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 12. U- 

6 
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demise (c. 348 or 347 B. C.). Both the Pali Chronicles and the Puranas 
speak of nine Nandas, but they differ •when the former represent 
them as nine brothers with a short reign of 22 ^ears and the latter 
represent them as father and eight sons with a much longer reign of 
40 (28 + 12) or 100 (88 + 12) years.i The first king of this dynasty is 
Ugrasenananda according to the Mahabodhivamsa, and the last king 
Dhanananda .2 The Puranas name the first king as Mahapadmananda 
but leave his sons unnamed.3 The Greek writer Curtins speaks only 
of two Nandas, namely, Agrammes ^ who was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, and whose father was a usurper of the throne 5, 
while the Mulakalpa speaks only of one Nan da who is said to have 
died at the age of 66+ 

The traditional accounts differ as to how the Nandas came to 
replace the SisunSgas. According to the Mahavanisa-tika, the 
founder king of this dynasty accidently fell into the hands of a gang 
of thieves and freebooters (chora) who used Malaya^ as their hiding 
place. He was a warrior-like man (yodhasadiso puriso). After the 
death of their leader he managed to secure their leadership and went 
on as theretofore to plunder villages and kingdoms. Pricked by 
conscience that such a life as this did not behove a warrior like him, 
he made up his mind to take a kingdom. He declared himself under 
the name of Nanda, and getting his brothers and people to side with 
him, besieged a frontier town, the citizens whereof made an alliance 
with him instead of accepting his ultimatum. In this very manner 
he gained the support of a large number of the inhabitants of 
Jambudvipa, and ultimately marched into Pataliputra. Thus he 
seized the kingdom of Magadha. But he was destined to die shortly 
after that. 8 


1 Pargifcer, op. cit., p. 25; Kaycliaudhuri, op. cit., p. 180. Taianatha assigns a 
reign of 29 years to Nanda. 

2 Mahabodhivamsa, p. 98. 

3 Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 25, 69. 

4 Eaychaudhui-i, op. eit., pp. 183, 190, equates the Greek name with the Sk. 
Augrasainya, a patronymic from Ugrasena (Pali Uggascna). 

5 Quoted by McCrindle, see The Invasion of Alexander, p, 222 ; Raychaudhuri, 
op. cit., p. 187. 

6 Manjus'ri-mulakalpa, vv. 422-37. 

7 Probably the name of a mountain beyond Pataliputra. 

8 Vamsatthappakasini, I, p. 178f. Imina va nayena so yebhuyyona Jambudi ia- 
vAsino manusse hatthagate katva tato Pataliputtam gantva tattba raj_;am gahet\ a 
rattham anusasamano na chirass eva kalam akasi. 
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According to the Mulakalpa story, on the other hand, Nanda rose 
into power and gained the throne from a position of the pirme 
minister, as though by a magical process. He was surrounded in his 
capital by the Brahman controversialists with false pride and big 
claims. Though pious and a man of judgement, the king gave them 
riches and did not deny them his patronage. But he had a Buddhist 
saint for his good spiritual guide under whose influence he became a 
believer in Buddha, honoured his sacred relics, and built 24 viharas. 
Vararuchi is represented as his prime minister, and Panini as his 
friend, a tradition to which Jayaswal attaches undue importance. 
The Pnranas extol MahSpadmananda as an ‘‘extirpator of all 
kshatriyas” ( sarva-kshatriintakah ) and as a “sole monarch bringing all 
under his sway” ( ekarat, ekachchhatrah . The historical justification 
of this praise has been fully discussed by Eaycbaudhuri. It may 
suffice here to add that the epithet Mahapadnia is a numerical term, 
which is expressive of the enormous wealth of the founder of the 
Nanda dynasty. The signification of the Pali name, Dhanananda, of 
the last king of the family is the same. Eaychaudhuri rightly 
observes indeed when he says, “The first Nanda left to his sons not 
only a big empire but a large army and a full exchequer as well.’'^ 
None need be surprised, therefore, that Indian literature preserves 
the tradition of fabulous riches of a Nanda king. 

As for the last king, we read in the Mahavamsa-tika, “The 
youngest brother was called Dhanananda for his passion for 
hoarding wealth. He collected riches to the amount of eighty crores... 
Levying taxes even on skins, gums, trees and stones, he amassed 
further treasures which he disposed of similarly. ”3 The same 
authority also relates that Dhanananda built a danasala at Pataliputra, 
from which he gave away abundant riches to the Brahmans 
according to their seniority and ranks, ^ a fact which finds mention 
also in the Mulakalpa account of king Nanda. The Mulakalpa 
has evidently mixed up the two accounts, namely, that of the first 
Nanda and that oPthe last. 

With regard to the fall of the last Nanda king 140 years after the 
Buddha’s demise, c. 326 or 325 B. C., the MahavanisaS and its tika^ 

1 Eaychaudhri, op. cit., p. 188 f. 

2 Ibid, p. 190 f, 

3 VamsatthappakasinI, I, p. 179 f. ; Turner, Mahavarasa, p. xxxix. 

i Ibid, I, p. 181 f. 

5 Mahavainsa,_V. 17-7. 

6 Yaipsattliappakasinl, I, p. ISl f. 
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on the/ one hand, and the Purana^l on the other show a complete 
agreement in so far as they attribute it to the machination of the 
Brahman named Kautilya-Chanakya. The Mnlakalpa alone suggests 
that the fall of the Nanda king was due to the alienation of the 
feeling of the whole body of ministers inadvertently caused by him.2 

The tradition of extermination of the Nanda dynasty by Vishnu- 
gupta-Kautilya is met with in the concluding verse of the Kautiliya 
Arthasastra, the opening verses of the Kamandakiya Nitisara, as well 
as Visakhadatta’s Mudra-rakshasa and the Millakalpa. 

In the Mahavarasa and the Mnlakalpa, Chanakya, the prime 
minister of Chandragupta Maurya, is described as “^‘full of fierce 
wrath” ( chandakkodhava ), “^successful in wrath, who was Death 
( YamSntaka ) when angry.” The Mahavamsa tika and the Mudrarak- 
shasa give us slightly different stories of how Chanakya avenged 
the humiliation suffered by him at the hands of the last Nanda by 
using Chandragupta as a tool and established the latter in the throne 
of Magadha in c. 326 or 325 B. C. 

In the Mahavanisa tika Chanakya is described as an erudite, 
resourceful and tricky Brahman of Taksha^ila who was well versed in 
the Vedic lore, and an expert in the principles of polity. But his 
teeth being all broken, his face became ugly to look at. As a contro- 
versialist he came to Pataliputra, and as a Brahman leader he took 
his seat when king Dhanananda was distributing large gifts among 
the Brahmans. Disgusted with his uncomely sight, the king ordered 
his men to turn him out. Enraged by this, Chanakya pronounced 
his curse, saying, “In this earth bounded by the four seas let there no 
longer be the prosperity of the Nandas.” This being reported, the 
king became very angry and ordered his men to arrest him forthwith. 
Whilst trying to escape in the disguise of an Ajivika, he cleverly 
managed to evade the detection, though still inside the i nn er court of 
the royal residence. In the meantime he got hold of prince Parvata 
whom he tempted with sovereignty, made good his escape together 
with the prince and went to the Vindh 3 'a mountain. On looking out 
for a person who was worthj' oi sovereignty he chanced to see prince 
Chandragupta of the Maurwa familj' who was then being brought up 
in the familv' of a cowherd unaware of his ro 3 ’al origin. He took 
Chandragupta to his retreat in the Vindh 3 ’a mountain and trained him 

1 Pargiter, op. cit, pp. 26, 69. 

MaBjus'i'i-mulakalpa, vv. 455-6 ; 

3 J ayaswal, Au Imperial Histoiy, p. 16 f. 
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up. First he employed him to behead prince Farvata and subsequently 
to collect treasures by plundering villages and towns. When he was 
thus able to prove his ability and to raise an army ChSnakya set 
him to march to Pataliputra and seize the throne by putting 
Dhanananda to death. 

The connection of Chiiiiakya with Taksha^ila is interesting. The 
explanation for the introduction of Parvatakumara in the story lies 
really in the Mudrarakshasa in which the machinations of Chanakya 
against Nanda were directed to conciliating Eakshasa, a minister of 
Nanda, and getting Malayaketu of Parvata as an ally. I am inclined 
to identify Parvata with Hwen Thsang’s Po-fa-to, a country which 
was situated 700 li (about 116 miles) south-east of Multan. Vi^akhada- 
tta’s Parvata is the same country as that which Panini IV. 2. 143 
mentions as the name of a country under the group Taksha^iladi iv. 
3.93.1 In other words, for the early career of Chandragupta it is 
necessary to watch in the light of the available Greek accounts his 
activities and position in the Punjab and North-western Frontier 
Provinces at the time of and immediately after Alexander the Great’s 
invasion. And for the same the reader may be referred for the persent 
to Eaychaudhuri’s critical summary.i 

As for the most notable events of the life and career of Chandra- 
gupta mention may be made of the follwing six ; 

(i) The unification of all the states and fighting forces of North- 
western India be}'ond the Middle Country under his 
leadership. 

(ii) The liberation of India from foreign yoke. 

(iii) The overthrow of the Nanda power. 

(iv) The defeat of Seleukos Nikator ending in a treaty by which 
the Greek general and successor of Alexander the Great 
ceded certain territories to Chandragupta and which was 
consummated by matrimonial alliance. 

(v) The foundation of a mighty Indian empire. 

(vi) The coming of Megasthenes as an ambassador of Seleukos 
Nikator to Chandragupta’s court and capital. 

The account of India left by Megasthenes in his Indika is in- 
valuable as presenting to us a contemporary picture of Chandragupta’s 
palace, capital, kingdom, country, administrative system, etc. 

Chandragupta who is otherwise praised in the Mrdakalpa as ‘a 
very prosperous lord of the earth’, ‘true to his word’, and ‘a man of 


1. Raychaudhuri, op. cit. , p. :214. f. 
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pious soul’ (mahabhogl satyasandha^ cha dharmatma sa mahipatih), 
is said to have killed many living beings on the advice of a bad 
spirittial guide (akalyanamitra.)i 

He died2 after a successful reign of 24 years and was succeeded 
by his son Bindusara. According to the Mulakalpa legend, Bindusara 
was a minor when he was placed on the throne by his father. It is 
said that while a minor he obtained great comfort when of full 
manhood he turned out to be bold, eloquent and sweet-tongued.3 He 
reigned for 28 years, — 25 years according to the Puranas, and 70 
years according to the Mulakalpa,^ which is improbable. Strangely 
enough, the Mulakalpa represents the wicked Chanakya as his prime 
minister.5 The royal family in which he was born is called 
NandarSjakula instead of Maurya.6 

One may just be amused by the ingenuity of the Mahavamsa-tikS 
in the invention of stories to account for etymological significance 
of the names, Chandragupta (“One who was guarded by a bull called 
Chandra”) and Bindusara^ ( “one on whose body flowed the blood of 
she-goats’’), both of which are far-fetched. The son and successor of 
Sandrokottos ( Chandragupta ) is known to the Greek historian 
Strabo ( XV, p. 702 ) by the name of Amitrochades, Allitrochades, 
and to Athenaios by that of Amitrachates equated by Fleet, and 
subsequently also by Jarl Charpentier, with Amitrakhada 8 
(“Devourer of enemies’’ ) which is traceable in literature as an 
epithet of Indra Eaychaudhuri still sticks to his equation with 
Amitraghata, a term which is met within Patanjali’s Mahabhiishya 

1 Maujus'ri-mulakalpa, V. 411 : akal)’3namitram S^amya kritam pranivadham 

bahu. 

2 ‘Painted with toils at his death’, according to the Mulakalpa, V. 441. 

3 Ibid, V. 449 : Praudho dhrishtaS,' cha samvritah prag-rlbhas' chapi priyavadinah, 

■* Ibid, V. 449. 

Taranatha, quoted by Raychaudhri, op. cit., p. 243, says, “Chanaka, one of 
his ( ‘Bindusara’s ) great lords, procured the destruction of the nobles and kings of 
sixteen towns and as king he made himself the master of all the territories between 
the eastern and western seas.” 

® Mulakalpa V. 448 ’. Jato (Nanda-) lajakule C handraguptasya dhimatah. 

t Called Nandasilra in the Vayu Puiaqa, Bhadrasara in the Brahmaijda as well 
as the Vayu, and Simhasena in the Sinhalese Bajavalikathe. 

In the Mudrarakshasa, Chandragupta is called Mauryaputra (Act II ) as well 
as Nandanvaya (“one of Nanda descent”. Act. IV) McCrindle, Ancient India, 
pp 12, 19. 

See, for references and discussion, Bavchauduri, op. cit., p. 243. 

a J.R.A. S., 1909, p. 24. 
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and corresponds to Amitranani hanta in the Aitareya Brahinana. 

I may prefer to equate the name with Amitrasvati ( “Terror to 
enemies” ), or Amritakhada ( “Eater of ambrosia” ). 

The following two facts are really important to be noted ; 

(i) That Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of Egypt, sent 
Deimachos as his ambassador to Bindusara ; 

and (ii) That, according to the DTpavamsa and Samantapasadiku, 
Bindusara was a votary of the Brahmans and a staunch 
supporter of the Brahmanical sects. 

6. Social Status : The barber-story is almost proverbial in the 
ancient royal tradition of India. When a reigning monarch was 
found stingy in the payment of rew'ards or in making gifts, he was 
taken to be a barber’s son.i There must have been some such reason 
at the back of the Brahmanical tradition regarding the Sudra origin 
of the Nandas and Mauryas. The Purunas predict, ‘‘As son of 
Mahanandin ( the last Haiisunaga ) by a Sadra woman will be born a 
king, Mahapadma (Nanda) who will exterminate all kshatriyas. 
Thereafter kings will be of Sudra origin”. 

The founder of the Nanda family is called ‘the leading vile man’ 
(nichamukhyah'l in the Mnlakalpa (verse 424).2 In the Mahavamsa- 
tika the first Nanda, who was a warrior-like man, figures, as we saw, 
as the powerful leader of a gang of thieves and a band of freebooters. 
He is not, however, connected by the Pali tradition with the last 
Sai^unaga through blood-relationship. The Mfilakalpa legend says 
that originally^ he was the prime minister of the last king of 
ViSoka’s family. 

Curtius narrates a story from an Indian source, which is devised 
to account for the Sidra origin of Agrammes (Augrasainya Nanda ). 
According to this story, father of Agrammes was a wretched barber, 
who could be in love-intrigue with the queen of the reigning king 
because of his prepossessing appearance. By her influence he gained 
so much confidence of the king as to figure ultimately as a trusted 
adviser. Taking advantage of this privileged position, he treacherous- 
ly murdered the king, and ‘under the pretence of acting as guardian 
to the royal children, usurped the supreme authority, and having put 
the royal young princes to death begot Agrammes. The suggestion 
is that the Nanda contemporary of Alexander was a barber’s son by 
the queen dowager of the last Haisunaga. Hemachandra in his 


1 Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 25, 69. 

2 Jayaswal, An Ancient History, p. 14.’ 
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Parisishtaparvan (VI. 231-32), however, repre.gents the first Nanda 
‘as the ■ son of a courtezan by a barher’, while, according to the 
Puranas, he was ‘a son of the last Sai^unaga by a Sidra worn an’ i 

The process of myth-making did not stop short there ; the Sudra 
or barber story cotinued. Despite the fact that neither the Pali 
Chronicles nor the Puraaas suggest any blood-connection between 
the Nandas and the Mauryas. Visakhadatta in his Mudrarakshasa 
(Acts IV, VI), describes Chandragupta not only as Mauryasuta but 
also as Nandanvaya ( one belonging to the Nanda dynasty ). 
“Kshemendra and Somadeva refer to him as Purvananda-suta. The 
commentator on the Vishnu Purana (IV. 24, Wilson, IX, 187) says 
that Chandragupta was the son of Nanda by a wife called Mura, 
whence he and his descendants were called Mauryas. Dhumliraja, 
the commentator on the Mudrarakshasa, informs us on the other 
hand that Chandragupta was the eldest son of Maurya who was the 
son of the Nanda king Sarvarthasiddha by Mura, daughter of a 
Vrishala 8 udra .’^2 In the Mudrarakshasa itself Chanakya addresses 
Chandragupta as a Vyishala or S udra. 

Mr. C. D, Chatterjee rightly points out to me that the derivation 
of the dynastic name Maurya as a matronymic from Mura is gram- 
matically incorrect ; it may be treated as a patronymic from Mura. 
It is untenable also on the ground that according to the Vishnu 
Parana ( IV. 10. 12 ) and the Arthawistra (III. 7), the child takes the 
caste of its father, whether born of conjugal wedlock or not.^ 

The force of the story of the barber mother or grandmother of 
Chandragupta may be counteracted by the Divyavadana story of the 
barber-mother of Asoka himself. His mother was not a w’bman of 
the ba.rber caste but a very handsome and accomplished Brahman 
girl from Champa whom other queens of Bindusara, jealous of her, 
employed her in the palace to attend on the king as a female hair- 
dresser. When she disclosed the real fact to the king, she said, “Lord, 
I am not a barber girl but a daughter of a Brahman by whom I am 
offered to be your wdfe.’’^ 

Hemchandra in his Parisishtaparvan, derives the name Maurya 

* Eaychandhuri, op. cit., p. 187f. The Ava&'yaka, too, describes the first Nanda 
‘as the son of a courtezan by a barber.’ In the Jaina Vividha-Tirthakalpa. p. 6, 
Nanda is described as napita-ganik.a-sutah. 

2 Eaychandhuri, op. cit,, p. 216. 

3 This has been upheld by R. K. Mookerji in his Chandragupta. 

4 Divyavadana, p. 370 ; Deva, nahain napini ; brahmanasjaham duhita tena 
devasya patnyartham datta. 
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from mayura (. “peacock”) and suggests that Chandragupta came to be 
styled Maurya from the circumstance that he was '‘the son of a 
daughter of the chief of a village of peacock-tamers (mayuraposhakah) l . 
If the Greek writer Justin describes Sandrocottus as a man “of mean 
origin”, it does not mean much, since he must have based his account 
on an Indian tradition. 

The Pali Chronicles, on the other hand, and Buddhist legends^ 
generally represent Chandragupta as a scion of the Moriya clan of 
kshatriyas, the Moriyas of Pipphalivana^ . Led, however, by a Sakya- 
phobia, the Buddhist legends describe the iloriyas as descendants 
of the S^akyas who fled away from their own territory when it was 
overrun by the army of Vidudabha-Virndhaka, the usurper king 
of Kos)ala, and founded a new territory. The story is guilty of 
anachronism because, as borne out by the Mahuparinibbana Suttanta, 
the Moriyas of Pipphalivana were, precisely like the S akyas of 
Kapilavastu, one of the eight rival claimants for the bodily remains 
of the Buddha. 

As for the connection of the Mauryas of Pataliputra with the 
Moriyas, the Mahavaiusa-tika tell us that Chandragupta’s mother 
who was the chief queen of the then reigning Moriya king fled in 
disguise from the Moriya capital to Pushpapura ( Pataliputra ) during 
her advanced pregnancy, and gave birth to her son there when the 
Moriya territory was seized by a powerful neighbour (samantaranfia'. 
The story built up in this connection reads somehow as a later replica 
of the earlier legend of the birth of Asoka’s elder step-brother’s son 
Nyagrodha, and at the root of the ingenuity of the one, precisely as at 
that of the other, is a fantastic philological justification of the 
personal name. 

Chandragupta does not appear to have been known to Megasthenes, 
and, for the matter of that, to most of the Greek writers, as a scion 
of the Maurya familju None need be surprised at all if the connection 
of the Mauryas with the Moriyas was due to an after-thought on the 
part of the Buddhists when they wanted to especially honour their 
DharmSboka and claim him as their own man. The Buddhist legends 

1 Raychaudhuri, op. cit , p. 2l6. 

2 Beal, Buddhist Records, i. p. 128. 

3 Acc. to Raychaudhuri, Pipphalivana “probably lay between Rummiiidei in the 
Nepalese Tarai and Kasia in the Gorakhpur district". 

4 Hwen Thsang narrates a legend ( Beal, Buddhist Records I. p 126 ), which 
connects the S'akya-Mauryas with the country of Udyana. 
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concerning the S akya lineage of the Moriyas or Maury as would seem 
accountable also for the representation of the Mauryas in certain late 
mediaeval Mysore inscriptions as Kshatriyas who sprang from 
Mandhatri of the solar race.i 

Hemchandra, as we noted, accounts for the dynastic name Maurya 
by the tradition that Chandragupta was a son of the daughter of 
the headman of a village of mayuraposhakas ( “peacock-tamers” ). 
The Mahavamsa-tika which connects Chandragupta with the 
Moriyas, accounts for their name also by a tradition averring that 
they built in their capital peacock palaces that were filled and 
resounded with cries of peacocks.2 

In support of the conncection of the Mauryas with peacocks, 
Eaychaudhuri notices the following two facts^ which create but a 
presumptive evidence : 

(i) That Aelian speaks of tame peacocks that were kept in the 
parks attached to the Maurya palace at Pataliputfa ; 
and (ii) That figures of peacocks were employed to decorate some 
of the projecting ends of the architraves of the east gateway 
as Sanchi> 

If any light is thrown on this point by A<ioka’s E. E. I, it is rather 
this, namely, that the Mauryas of PStaliputra were inordinately 
fond of peacock’s flesh. All the animals could be dispensed with 
and exempted from daily slaughter in the royal kitchen for 
the purpose of curry but not two peafowls ( dvo morH ). In other 
words, the Mauryas were rather maytirakhadakas than mayura- 
poshakas. The figure of a peacock carved on the lower part of 
Anoka’s pillar at Eampurva does not necessarily^ indicate that the 
peacock was the emblem of the Mauryas. It may at the most be 
interpreted as a cognizance of Pipphalivana, which was the fatherland 
of the Moriya race of kshatriyas. 


1 Epigraphia Indica, II, p. 222 : Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 216. 

2 Vamsatthappakasini, I, p. 180 : mayiica-glva-sankasa-chhadanitthaka-pasada- 

pantikaxp mayurakekanadehi piiritain ugghositam. It records another theory 

according to which the Moriyas “were so called because they rejoiced in the 

prosperity of their city ( attanam nagarasiriya modapiti dakarassa rakarani 

katvS Moriya ti laddhavohara )”, which is forced and far-fetched. 

3 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 2l6. 

4 Sir John Marshall, A Guide to Sanchi, pp. 44, 62. Attention might be drawn 
to the representation of a ‘peacock-palace’ as a decorative device on the outer railing 
of-the Stiipa of Bharhut. 
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There is no conclusive evidence as j’et to establish Chandragupta’s 
lineal descent from the S'akya-Moriyas or Nandas. Plutarch’s remark 
that “Androkottus himself, who was then a lad, saw Alexander 
himself and afterwards used to declare that Alexander might easily 
have occupied the whole country, as the then king was hated by his 
subjects on account of his mean and wicked disposition”^ must be 
taken with a grain of salt. There was nothing in Chandragupta’s 
conversation to enrage Alexander who, according to Justin, ‘did not 
scruple to give orders to kill the intrepid Indian lad for his boldness 
of speech’. It was quite against the youthful spirit of Chandragupta 
who in Justin’s opinion was the brave hero and military leader to 
make India free, shaking off ‘from its neck the yoke of slavery’ since 
Alexander’s death.2 

To me Chandragupta was a man of the Uttaiapatba or Gandhra, 
if not exactly of Takshaiilu His early education, military training, 
and alliances w'ere all in that part of India. He added the w’hole 
of the province of Gandhdra and the surrounding tribal states 
( in the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Provinces ) to the growing 
Magadha empire together with the territories ceded to him by 
Seleukos Nikator. The love was never lost between this apardnta 
and the Mauryas. Some at least of Anoka’s scribes w'ere all persons 
whose habitual script was KharoshthI and a few of his artists were 
those who were still carrying on the tradition of the architecture 
of Persepolis. Chandragupta and Asoka of the Alaurya dynasty who 
could create a glorious history for themselves and their country did 
not need credentials based upon royal lineage. The Greek writers 
speak only of one matrimonial alliance by which Seleukos ratified 
his treaty with Chandragupta. 

7. Wives and Children : The Pail Chronicles and Samanta- 
pasadika tell us that while a prince Asoka married Devi, daughter of 
a banker, at A’idisu on his way to UjjayinI to join the office of the 
Viceroy ( Uparaja ) of Avanti. The Alahavamsa- tikil describes her as 
a very handsome and accomplished lady and names her father Deva.3 
It is quite possible that, like Pushyagupta of the Junagarh rock 
inscription, Deva was a Eashtriya or Eashtrapala. In the Mahabodhi- 
varnsa ( pp. 98, 110 ), she is honoured as Vedisa-mahadevi, and 

1 Life of Alexander, LXII, ■ 

2 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 7. * , 

3 Vamsatthappakasinl, I. p, 324. 7 \ 
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represented as a S ak 5 ’a princess. It is said that after her marriage, 
she was taken to Ujjayini, where she bore him immediately a son 
called Mahendra, and two years later a daughter named Sanghamitra. 
She is said to have built a vihara at Vidisa for her son when he 
came to see her back en route to the island of Tamraparni. Devi 
stayed back at Vidisa but her children accompanied their father 
w’hen he came back to Pataliputra and seized the throne. 
Sanghamitra was given in marriage to Prince Agnibrahma, a nephew 
of Asoka, to whom she bore a son named Sumana. Agnibrahma, 
Sumana, Mahendra and Sanghamitra all joined the Buddhist Order. 
The above authorities offer us a systematic chronology of certain 
important events of Asoka’s reign in terms of the age of Mahendra. 
The Buddhist mission to Ceylon was led by Alahendra, and his sister, 
too, went over to the island when her services were needed for the 
founding of an order of nuns there. 

The story of Devi and her children is conspicuous by its absence 
from the Sanskrit legends. The inscriptions of A^oka are lacking in 
confirmation of its truth. In the edicts promulgated up till the 14th year 
of Anoka’s abhisheka w^e have no mention of his sons, his daughters 
being altogether out of the question. In his B. E. V, promulgated 
not earlier than the 13th year of abhisheka, he speaks of charities 
from the households of his brothers, sisters and others ranking with 
him in family relationship. He speaks indeed also of his different 
family establishments at Pataliputra and outlying towns. On the 
other hand, in his P. E. VII, engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, 
his brothers, sisters and other kinsmen ranking with him go out of 
the picture, and his own sons ( dalaka ) and other princes of . the 
blood ranking with them are expressly introduced instead. The 

way in which they are mentioned leave no room for doubt that 

his sons were then grown up enough to make charities out 

of their own funds, though not exactly from their own family 

establishments ( orodhas ). 

His statement in P. E. VII is sufficiently explicit so as to make 
the meaning of that in E. E. V clear as to his own households. It 
goes to show that by his households or family establishments ( to 
avoid the word harems ) he chiefly meant his queens ( devis ). The 
Queen’s Edict contains his direction to the Mahamatras concerned as 
to how the donations and benefactions of his second queen ( dutiyaye 
deviye ) Kaluvaki ( Charuvaki or Kalavinka ), mother of Tivala 
( Tivara ), should be recorded or labelled with inscriptions. 
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Thus the Queen’s Edict clearly proves that A^oka had at least two 
queens at the time of its promulgation. Although the king’s orders 
were issued to the Mahamatras everywhere (savata mahiimata), it was 
engraved only on the pillar at Kaui^ambi, a fact which may lead us to 
think that her residence w’as at Kauiambi; an outlying town. But 
Asoka speaks of outlying towns, and not of one town only. Are 
we to understand from this that his queens were not kept in one 
place, say, in his palace at Pataliputra, but at different towns, each 
having her separate establishment V 

The Pali tradition about the Vidisa residence of Devi favours the 
idea of there being separate family establishments for individual 
wdves at different towns. But from Anoka’s statement, it does not 
necessarily follow that each establishment was allotted to one queen. 

If Kaluvaki was his second queen, who was his first or chief 
queen ? According to the Pali tradition, his beloved first queen 
consort (piya aggamahisi) was Asandhimitta, a name, better title, 
which I am inclined to equate with Sk. Asandimitra (“consort at the 
time of ascending the throne”). She died in the 26th year of Anoka’s 
abhisheka, and four years later Tishyaraksha (Tishyarakshita of the 
Divyavandiina) was made his queen consort. The Mahavamsa and 
Divyavadana legends make her jealous of the Bo-tree on account of 
the king’s fond attachment to it. The Divyavadana legend which is 
unaware of her predecessor Asandimitra goes further to build up a 
most scandalous story of Tishyarakshita and her wrathful vengeance 
on Asoka’s favourite son, Kunala, when he was deputed to Takshasila 
to quell a revolt. 1 The story of Tishyaraksha has no place in the 
Dipavanisa, nor even in the writings of Buddhaghosa. It must have 
grown up at a later period. Asoka, as he appears in his inscriptions, 
could not have lost his sanity so much as to behave as a religious 
maniac wdth regard to the worship of the Bo-tree as he has been 
represented to be. 

It is more reasonable to think and say that his wife by his side at 
the time of his coronation was the wife who accompanied him from 
Ujjayim, and she may be no other than the Vedisa-mahadevi.2 

The Divyavadana legend represents Asoka’s queen Padmavati as 
mother of Kunala who w'as also knowm by the name of Dharma- 
vardhana or Dharmavivardhana (‘the promoter of the cause of piety’). 


1 Divyavadana, p. 407. 2 F. W. Thomas in Camb. Hist. I. 
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Mookerji (Asoka^ p. 9) catalogues Devi, Karuvaki, Asandhimitta, 
Padmavati, and Tishayarakshita as five wives of A^oka, without the 
least attempt to understand their real identities. 

To my mind, Tishayarakshitii is a faic ; Padmavati of the Sanskrit 
legend and Kaluvaki of the Queen's Edict are one and the same 
second queen ; and the Vaidisa-mahadevi and Asandimitra are the 
identical person. ^ 

The identity of Padmavati and Eialuvaki rests on the identity of 
their sons, Kunala and Tivala. Both Kunala and Tivala (Tivara) 
were nicknames. As for the first, Mookerji (Asoka, p. 8,) rightly 
remarks that Asoka first gave to Padmavati’s new-born babe the 
name of Dharmavivardhana but on seeing the beauty of his eyes, as 
his amiityas, or ministers in attendance, pointed out were like those 
of the Himalayan bird Kunala2 ( = Chitra-kokila), A^oka nicknamed 
him as Kunala. He was called Dharmavivardhana because he was 
born when A^oka had been reigning prosperously with righteousness,^ 
According to the DivySvadana legend, he was born as soon as the 
84,000 dharmarajikas were built, 4 the 7th j'ear of Anoka’s abhisheka 
being mentioned in the Pali Chronicles as the date of completion of 
the construction of the 84,000 viharas with chaityas. The name 
Tivala or Tivara, which is met with in a much later Indian inscrip- 
tion as the name of a king of Ko^ala, ^ signifies a ‘keen-eyed’ hunter. 6 
Prince Tivala, too, was born when Ailoka had been prosperously 
reigning with righteousness. 

8. Successors : The Pali Chronicles and Saiuanta-pasadikS do 
not carry the Maurya history beyond ASoka. They create rather the 
impression that the whole glory of the dynasty vanished with him. 
His uterine brother Tishya-Vitasoka, son and daughter Mahendra 
and Sanghamitrii, son-in-law Agnibrahma, and daughter’s son Sumana 
joined the Buddhist Order. Nothing but the Buddhist religious 


1 This is to discard my earlier suggestion (Indian Culture, I, p. 12-3) about the 
identity of Kaluvaki and Asandhimitta. See Raychaudhuri’s criticism on the point 
in his political history, p 281, n. 

2 Divvlvadana, p. 406. 

3 Ibid.P. 405; dharmena rajyam kurvato hi jatah suto Dharmavivardhano ’stu. 

4 Ibid. p. 405. 

5 Fleet, Gupta Inscription, p. 293 ; E-I, Vol. VII, p. 103. 

6 In the Sainyutta, II, p. 19, the primitive dwellers of Mt. Vaipalya are rightly- 
called Tivaras. 
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edifices which he had built and the memory of other pious deeds 
performed by him remained to keep his name alive to posterity. 1 

According to the Divvavadana legend, A^oka was succeeded by his 
grandson Sampadi, son of Kunala who was found unfit for the throne. 
Sampadi’s lineal successors were Brihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushya- 
dharma and Pushyamitra.® The last king of the family who began 
his career as a reactionary in favour of Brahmanism brought an end 
to himself and the Maurya dynasty by his ruthless act of vandalism 
directed to the destruction of the Buddhist viharas and stupas 
built and the killing of the Buddhist monks and nuns entertained 
by Asoka. 

Jayaswal suggests that the Buddhist tradition of Pushyamitra 
is preserved also in the Mulakalpa account of the hostile action 
of Gomin who is said to have destroyed “monasteries with relics” 
and killed “monks of good conduct.’’^ 

The Buddhist tradition is misleading and inconclusive. Pushyamitra 
who, according to the Puranas, was the founder of the n^xt dynasty, 
is represented as the last Maurya king and the lengths of the reign of 
Asoka’s succesors are not given. 

Eaychaudhuri’s critical summary of the history of Anoka's Maurya 
successors seeks to build up a cosmos out of a chaos. The Matsya 
Puraaa speaks of ten Mauryas whom it enumerates so clumsily as to 
make it uncertain whether by the number ten it meant ten or seven 
successors of Aioka. Some versions of the A''ayu Purana definitely 
stand for nine successors, and try to reduce ten to the traditional 
number of nine Mauryas ( nava Mauryah ) by combining Bandhupalita 
and his son Indrapalita into one reign. The Abayu and Brahmanda 
Puranas speak of six successors who, together with the three first 
Maury^as, make up the traditional total of nine The Puranas, 
moreover, mention 137 years ( sapta-trimsach-chhatam ) as the total 
length of the reign of the Mauryas, of all the nine Mauryas including 
the first three, according to the Vayu and Brahmlnda Puranas, and 


1 Divvavadana, p. 4-33 As'oka nania ra;a babhuveti, tena chatura^'iti- 
dharmarajika-sahasrain pratishthapitam vavad Bhagavachchiiasanam prapyate 
tavat tasya yas'ah bthasyati. 

- Ibid, p. 434 : Yaia Pashya'nitra raja prag’natitas tada Mauryavams'as 
samuchehhinnah. 


3 Jayaswal, An Ancient History, p. 18. 
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of the nine successors of A^oka, according to some MSS. of the Vayu, 
the position of the Matsya being uncertain in this respect. i 

In the circumstances one may reasonably question the accuracy 
of Eaychaudhuri’s statement when he says, “The Matsya Purana 
gives the following list of Asoka’s successors ; Daiiaratha, Samprati, 
S'^atadhanvan and Brihadratha”, inasmuch as their number^ even 
together with that of the first three Mauryas^ does not come up to 
the given total of ten (dasa Mauryah). The lengths of reigns 
suggested in the Matsya PurSna as well as in some versions of the 
Vayu do not, when joined together, fit in with the traditional total 
length of 137 years. Better in this respect is the position of the 
Brahmanda Puriiua as also of the Vayu, both of which give only 48 
years as the total length of the reign of Asoka’s six successors. 

The Vishnu Purana list of six successors, viz., Suyasas^ , Dasaratha, 
Sangata, S aliiitka, Somasarman, S atadhanvan and Brihadratha^ may 
be reconciled to a great extent, as suggested by Eaychaudhuri, with 
that in the^ Matsya, if Suya^as and Sangata of the one be identified 
with Kunala and Samprati respectively of the other. Other names 
do not call for comment as these are mere passing shadows without 
any historical importance so far. 

The immediate successors of A4oka was, according to the 
Divyavadaua legend, his grandson Sampadi (Samprati), and not his 
son' Kunala, Kuniila-Tivala or Kuuula-Dharmavardhana whom Pa 
Hian distinctly mentions as the Viceroy of Gandhiira. According to 
the Divyavadiina narrative, too, Kunala was deputed as his father’s 
Vice-regent to Takshasila, the headquarters of the province of 
Gandhara. The Jaina author, Jinaprabhasuri claims Samprati, son 
of Kunala, as a great king who reigned in Pataliputra as an emperor 
of India and founded viharas for the Jaina STamanas ‘even in non- 
Aryan countries.’ 

Eegarding Kuniila and his immediate succeesor or successors, 
Eaychaudhuri observes : “Tradition is not unanimous regarding the 
accession of Kunala to the imperial throne. He is reputed to have 
been blind. His position was, therefore, probably like that of 
Dhritariishtra of the Great Epic and, though nominally regarded as 

1 Pargiter, op. cit., p. 27f. 

2 Mentioned also in the Bhigivata Purana Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 2S0 

^ See, for the comments on the tradition of Sal.auka, S'atadhauvan, and 
Brihadratha, Eaychauthuri, on. cit., p. 292. 
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the sovereign, he was physically unfit to carry on the work of 
government which was presumably entrustei to his favourite son 
Samprati, who is described by Jaina and Buddhist writers as the 
immediate successor of Asoka Kuiiala’s son was Bandhupalita 
according to the.Vayu purana, Sampadi (Samprati) according to the 
Bivyavadana and the Pataliputra-kalpa of Jinaprabhasuri, and 
\ igatasoka according to TaranStha. Either these princes were 
identical or they were brothers.’’! 

In the Gargi Samhita S'alisuka is represented as a wficked king 
who had to abdicate the throne in favour of his virtuous elder 
brother, Vijaya^ . 

In deciding on the question of Asoka’s successors, the flashes 
of light that may be obtained from the ancient Indian inscriptions 
are as follows : 

li) The Queen’s Edict which was probably engraved during the 
second period of Asoka’s vigorous activity, 19th-21&t year 
of abhisheka, mentions TIvala as his young son by his 
second queen Kaluvaki. 

(li) In P. E. VII engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, 
A^oka speaks of the charities of his sons. 

(iii) INI. E. E, (Mysore copies), engraved probablv in the 26th 
year of abhisheka, speaks of . the Aryaputra Viceroy of 
Suvaraagiri . 

(iv) S. E. E. I, engraved probably in the 32nd year of abhisheka, 
speaks of three Kumara A^iceroys stationed at Tosali, Ujeni 
and Takasila respectively. 

(v) The Nagarjuni Hill-cave inscriptions record the three cave- 
dedications made by Dasaratha to the Ajivikas immediately 
after his consecration (anamtaliyani abhishitena). 

(vi) The form of Brahmi letters employed in Dasaratha'’s 
inscriptions indicates certain changes to account for which one 
must allow an . interval of time, however short, between Asoka 
and Dasaratha. 

The question arises — what was the course of action followed by 
the four Viceroys immediately after Asoka’s death, if they had 
survived him as w’ould seem most likely ? 

1 Baychaiidhuri, op. cit., p. 290{. 

2 Barua, The Yaga Purina Legend of SaliYuta. Calcutta Review, Apr , 1945. 
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The conflicting traditions, Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical, 
serve to' make confusion worse confounded instead of returning a 
satisfactory answer to this question. 

According to the Nagarjunl Hill-cave inscriptions, Dasaratha was 
a duly anointed king. From the situation of the caves dedicated by 
him, it is easy to infer that he was the sovereign of Magadha, 
better of Anga-Magadha. 

Vincent Smith had strong reasons to believe that Samprati^s 
dominions ‘included Avanti and Western India. ’t But, as Eay- 
chaudhuri points out, the Jaina writers represent him ‘as ruling over 
Pataliputra as well as Ujjayini’^- The tradition recorded by 
Jinaprabhasuri, however, describes Samprati as an emperor of India 
whose capital, like that of Asoka, was Pataliputra. The hypothesis 
that A^oka was succeeded by his two grandsons, Dasaratha and 
Samprati, by the first in respect of bis eastern and by the second in 
that of his western dominions is ‘little more than a guess’ even 
on Vincent Smith’s frank admission.3 

If at a future date the veil be properly lifted from the history of 
Asoka’s successors, it will most probably^ be seen that no sooner had 
A^oka passed away, no sooner had his strong hand been withdrawn 
than his four Viceroys asserted their independence, parcelling out his 
empire into as many as four, if not more, separate principalities. 

9. Length of reign and last days ; — The length of Asoka’s reign 
since his abhisheka, w'hich is evident from bis dated inscriptions, 
consists of 27 years, while the same consists of 37 years according to 
the Pali Chronicles and of 36 years according to the Puranas. Adding 
to the later 37 the earlier four years during which he reigned as an 
unanointed king since his accession according to the Pali tradition, 
w'e get the total length of his reign as comprising 41 years. 

It may be noted here that the Pali Chronicles and the Puranas 
give the same length of reign, namely, 24 years, to Chandragupta 
but slightly differ as regards the length of reign of Bindusara which, 
according to the former, is 28, and, according to the latter, 25 years. 
Correcting the Puriina figure 25 to 28 and adding up the lengths of 
the three first reigns we get the total of 89. This total being added 


1 Early History of India, 3rd. Ed., p. 70. 

2 Rayohandhuri,, op., cit., p. 291. 

3 Ibid, p. 292, 
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to the total length of 48 years of the reign of Anoka’s six successors, 
yields the traditional Parana figure of 137 years representing the 
duration of the Maurya dynasty of Magadha. If so, one has to 
discard the tradition of Aioka’s reign of four years as an itnanointed 
king since his accession. This tradition may be maintained if the 
duration of Bindusara’s reign be accepted as ‘25 years and that of 
Anoka’s reign since coronation as 36 years, as suggested in the 
Puranas, in which case the required figure of 89 years may be 
obtained by adding up 24, 25, 4 and 36 years. 

The S. E. E. I and S. E. E. II represent the set of Asoka’s edicts 
which may be supposed to have been promulgated and engraved in 
the closing period of his reign. If he had followed the quinquennial 
system, the date of their promulgation cannot be earlier than the 
32nd year of his abhisheka. 

S. E. E. I is addressed to the city-judiciaries of Tosali and Samapa. 
In it, they are taken to task for their failure in fully grasping the 
meaning and spirit of his instructions to them. They are urged not 
to cause oppression to his subjects by sudden arrest and coercion as 
well as summary trial. In it, he proposes to send forth every five 
years the Mahiimatras under him on tours of inspection so as to check 
the miscarriage of justice. Here he modifies his quinquennial 
system and insists that the Kumara Viceroys at Tosali, Ujeni and 
Takasila should send forth on tours within every three years similar 
officials under them for the very same purpose. 

Thus this edict goes to suggest that highhandedness and arbitrary 
action of the City-judiciaries, particularly in the outlying provinces, 
served to cause annoyance to the people. 

Similarly S.E.E. II, which is addressed to the Viceroy-in-Gouncil 
at Tosali and the Mahiimatras who wmre Eoyal Commissioners at 
Samapa, presupposes hostile attitude and action of some of the 
‘frontagers’ in violation of the terms of treaty or alliance. Whilst he 
wanted to assure them of his best intentions and friendliness, he did 
not omit to mention that he would tolerate them as long as their 
hostilities had not exceeded the limit of his patience. 

The state of things as portrayed in these two edicts is faithfully 
represented in the Divyuvadana legend which, while giving an account 
of the last days of A^oka, relates that the highhandedness and 
arbitrary action on the part of the officers in charge caused the 
citizens of the Uttarapatha to revolt ( viruddha ). On the arrival of 
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The problem of identification of the Kumgra Viceroy of Gandhara 
may thus be solved by the legend of Kungla-Dharmavardhana. As 
regards the remaining two, we have still to grope in the dark, no light 
coming from traditions. And to add to the -difficulty, the forwarding 
note of the Mysore copies of M. R. E. introduces us to an Aryaputra 
who was obviously functioning at the time as Viceroy at Suvarnagiri. 
He was certainly a brother or son ’ of Aioka. This is also a problem 
on which no further light can be thrown from any source. 

The giving aw'ay of the whole of the vast earth ( kingdom, empire ) 
extending as far as to the seas and oceans with all its treasures by 
A^oka in the name of religion and culture and their propounders and 
promulgators was but a formal affair with several ancient kings of 
India who aspired to gain renown and popularity in this world. 

All that is. possible to believe is that A^oka virtually retired from 
active work of administration at his ripe old age, handing over its 
charge to the heir-apparent and ministers who might in the meantime 
have formed a conspiracy to upset the methods and policies initiated 
and followed by him. 

10. Reign proper : The most vigorous period of Asoka’s reign 
commenced with the conquest of Kalinga in the 8th year of his 
abhisheka and ended with the promulgation of the two Separate Eock 
Edicts probably in the 32nd year. The notable incidents of his reign, 
as far as these may be gathered from the inscriptions and legends, 
have been separately tabulated. They give rise to several problems 
which have been dealt with by previous scholars. A few select 
problems are left to be discussed in the following chapters in 
connection with A^oka and his inscriptions. 
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By his full title, Priyadasi Laja Magadhe, Asoka passed, as we saw, 
as the “King of Magadha and Emperor of Jainbudvipa.” The word 
by which he himself denoted the whole of his royal domain is vijita 
( E. E. II, E. E. Ill, R. E. XIV ), vijaya ( R. E. XW ), riija-vishaya 
(R. E. XIII), or puthaVi (,R. E. V). The word vijita or vijaya ^ 
implies that the royal realm which he held was held as though by the 
right of conquest. In R. E. XIV, his vijita is described as a vast or 
extensive one ( mahalake, mahamte ). The large extension of his 
empire may be deduced from the very word puthavi ( prithivi, earth ) 
which is etymologically defined as ‘that which extends.’ 2 The 
expressions, mahapathavi (DIgha, II, p. 234\ prithivi (Arthasastra IX) 
chaturanta mahl (Arthasastra, I'6) ; mahaprithivi, asamudrii piithivl, 
samudraparyanta mahaprithivi ( Bivy. ), and asamudra kshiti { Eaghu- 
vamSa ) are all meant to signify Janibudvlpa. The Buddhist legends 
extol ASoka as the sole monarch or supreme lord of Jambudvipa. 
ASoka himself in his M. E. E., records with pride that he was able to 
commingle the gods and men in Jambudvipa. 

In E. E. II, on the other hand, his own vijita is distinguished 
from the pratyantas or contiguously situated bordering territories of 
‘the Frontagers” ( Antas ). In S. E. E. II, the Antas are characterised 
as ‘unconquered borderers’ or ‘independent frontagers’ ( Arntanani 
avijitanain ). The pratyantas represented, nevertheless, the territories 
of the Antas to which his Dutas ( ‘envoys’ or ‘emissaries” ) had their 
access and where they were sent on certain definite missions. There 
were countries or territories even beyond them, which w^ere not 
visited by his Dutas ( Yatra duta Devanapriyasa na yamti— R. E. 
XIII ). It is, then, evident from Asoka’s owm statements that his 
vijita was circumscribed by the bordering territories of the indepen- 
dent but friendly ‘Frontagers’. 

Even w'ithin his own empire, we are to discriminate the portion 
which was at first entirely under his direct rule and subsequently 
under the direct rule of himself and his Viceroys, from that which 


1 Cf. supavata-vijaya-chaka ( supravarta-vijaya-chakra ) iu the Hathiguupha 
inser., and vijava-rajya in the inscription of Lalatendu Kes'ari. 

2 “Prathate vistaram yati." “Pattharati-ti pathari.” 
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was occupied by the semi-independent tribal territories or states 
( B. E. XITI ). Thus his domain proper was further circumscribed 
by the surrounding semi-independent tribal territories of w'hich two 
typical lists are supplied in B. E. V and B. E. XIII. 

1 . Extent of Domain proper : It cannot be strictly maintained 
that Anoka’s Bock inscriptions indicate the broad outline of his 
empire ; these together with some of his Minor Bock and Pillar 
inscriptions give us but a broad outline of his domain proper. In other 
words, his empire was far wider than his vijita in the restricted sense 
of the term, and if we take into our consideration the independent but 
friendly territories of the Frontagers i. the sphere of his moral and 
cultural influence was not only as wide as Jambudvipa but wider 
even than it to include- in it certain parts of the three other Continents 
then known to the Indians, nay, gradually all of them in 
their entirety, as was expected by him when he viewed the world 
from the angle of a visionary ( B. E. XIII ). A^oka'’s grandson 
and successor Saraprati came to be claimed in the Jaina tradition 
to have been the ‘Lord of Bharata with its three divisions 
( trikhanda-Bharatadhipati ). 

Thinking, more or less, on the lines suggested by Professor D. B 
Bhandarkar, one may take it that by the Bock inscriptions was 
indicated the outline of his domain proper, by the Minor Bock 
inscriptions was demarcated his domain proper from the semi- 
independent tribal States situate wdthin it, and by the Pillar inscrip- 
tions the places personally visited by him in course of his 
pilgrimage. 

The extent of Asoka’s domain proper, as outlined by his inscrip- 
tions, ^ may be defined as follows : 

In the south east it included the newly created province of 
Kalinga ( i. e., Orissa ), and extended as far as the western shore of the 
Bay of Bengal. In the soirth, it extended below the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra to include the southernmost porvince with its head- 
quarters at Suvarnagiri. In the west it included the countries of 
Sunaparanta and Surashtra as v\mll as the Western province of 
Avanti, and extended as far as the eastern shore of the Arabian sea. 
In the north-west, it included the province of UttarSpatha or Gand- 
hara, and extended at least as far north as Peshawar and Abbotabad, 

1 Vividhatjrthakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri. Visvabharartl ed., p. 69, 

2 See location in part II, 
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on two sides of the Indus, w'est and east. In the north, 
it extended as far as the Nepalese Tarai and the districts of Dehra 
Dun and Champaran. 

As regards its extension in Bengal and Assam, the Pali Chronicles 
and Samanta-pasadikfi include in Asoka’s domain proper the port of 
Tamralipti. In the Pali Chronicles and Fa Hian’s Fo-kwo-ki, 
Tamralipti is correctly discribed as the sea-port ( in Lower Bengal ) 
which was reachable from Pataliputra by a boat ‘following down the 
river Ganges in an easterly direction, and from which the sea-going 
vessels carried their passengers to Ceylon’, i and by implication, 
to other sea-ports-. The Pali tradition speaks also of a land-route by 
which x\soka arrived in one week’s time at Tamralipti from Pataliputra 
across the Vindhya forest ( Viujhatavini atichcha ). 2 

Raychaudhuri bases his argument in favour of the inclusion of 
Bengal in and the exclusion of Assam from A-'oka’s domain on the 
authority of certain Greek writers headed by Curtius, the Divv.dvadana 
and Hwen Thsang’s Si-yu-ki. “We learn from the Classical wu-iters”, 
says he, “that the country ot Gangarida-, / c., Bengal, formed a part 
of the dominions of the king of the Prasii, i. e., Magadha, as earlv as 
the time of Agrammes, i. e., the last Nauda king, A passage of Pliny 
clearly suggests that the ‘Palibothri’, i. e., the rulers of Pataliputra^ 
dominated the whole tract along the Ganges. That the Magadhan 
kings retained their hold on Bengal as late as the time of Aioka is 
proved by the testimony of the Divyilvadlina, and of Hiouen Tsang 
who saw stupas of that monarch near Tamralipti and Karnasuvarna 
( in W’est Bengal j, in Samatata ( in East Bengal ) as well as in 
Puylravardhana ( in North Bengal i. Kaniarupa ( Assam ) seems to 
have lain outside the empire. The Chinese pilgrim saw no monument 
of Asoka in that country.” 

The extension ot Asoka’s empire in Bengal thus made out may be 
true to fact. But in the absence of any inscription of Asoka throwing 
light on the point the evidences cited and relied upon must be treated 
all as presumptive in nature and inconclusive in effect. Hwen Thsang 
was an eye-wdtness to the existence of four stupas built by Aioka 
near the chief town of each of the four divisions of Bengal, Fa Hian, 
too, stayed for a long time at T.-imralipti ’out he had to say nothing 


1 Mahavamsa, XIX, 4 , Beal. Eadrllust Records. I, p. Ixxi, 

2 Ibid, XIX, 6. 

3 Raych,rudhuri, op. cit., p, 25G. 

0 
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about any monument of A^oka to be seen there. Thus the testimony 
of the later Chinese pilgrim lacks corroboration from the itinerary 
of the earlier visitor. 

The Divyavadana mentions Puiidravardhana in connection with 
an impossible episode of a ruthless persecution of the Nirgranthas 
( confounded with the Ajivikas ) by Anoka’s order, which was issued 
forthwith to avenge an insult meted out by them to an image of 
Buddha. The existence or worship of a Buddha-image in Asoka^s 
time is yet to be proved. The crae! persecution of the Nirgi-anthas 
and Ajivikas attributed to Asoka ^ w’as against the spirit of the 
Maurya emperor and the general trend of his edicts hnd inscriptions. 
The only relic of the Maurya time hitherto discovered at Pundranagara 
is the small Brahmi inscription from Mahasthan in the district of 
Bogra serving as it did to carry from the town of Pundra paddy and 
small coins to the settlement of the Shadvargikas. An additional 
support to the theory of inclusion of Pundravardhana might be sought 
from the Divyavadana definition of the Middle Country. 

As defined in the Pali Vinaya Pitaka (.1, p. 197), “it extended in the 
east to the town of Kajangala, beyond which was Mahasala on the 
south-east, to the river Salalavati .” The Divyavadana ( p. 21 f. ) 
on the other hand, “extends the eastern boundary to include 
Pundravardhana, roughly identical with North Bengal.” Pnndra- 
vardhana was indeed the first division of Bengal which lay contiguous 
to Kajangala as borne out, by the itinerary of Hwen Thsang ^ and the 
Mahabharata description of Bhima’s digvijaya in Eastern India. 

Curtius and other Greek writers describe indeed Agrammes the 
Magadhan contemporary of .\lexander as “king of the Gangaridm 
and the Prasii”. ® What did the Greek writers themselves understand 
by the two terms, Prasii and Gangaridai V 


1 Divyavadana, p. 427. 

2 Also Jataka, I, pp. 49, 80, Vlalalasekera. Dictionary, TT, p. 419 . .As I 

maintain, the eastern boundary of the Buddhist Midland as defined in Pali 
was to all intents and purposes identical with that of the modern province 
of Behar. 

3 Malalasekera. cp. cit., II, p. 419 ; B. C. Law-, India as Described, p. 21. 

4 Beal, Buddhist Records, II, p. 194; “Going from this country ( of Kajangala ) 
eastward, and crossing the Ganges, after alout 600 li (100 miles ) we come to the 
Jdngdom of.. .Pundravardhana.’’ 

6 Mahabharata, Sahh3-Digvijayaparva, 30.21. 

6 McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander, np. 221, 281. 
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According to Scliawnbeck, the Greek word Prasii “bears a veiy 
close resemblance to the Indian word Prachyas ( i. e , ‘dwellers in the 
East’ ).■” In the Indika of Megasthenes the Prasii are described as 
“an Indian people^’’ the most distinguished people in all India in 
whose country is situated the city called Palibothra (i.c., Patalipirtra) i . 
To the same effect it is stated in E’ragment XXVII, “the greatest 
city in India is that which is called Palimbothra, in the dominions 
of the Prasians.” 

The Aitareya Bruhinana distinguishes the Prachyas from the 
Diikshinatyas, Pratichyas, lulichyas, and Aladhyanias. and defines 
them as the Eastern peoples v.'ho were ‘anointed for everlordship’. 
It suggests that they were the ruling peoples who lived to the east 
of the territories of the Kurus, the Pafichalas, the Vasas and the 
Ui^inaras. The Kurus and the rest were the typical Midlanders 
( Madhyamas ) 2 . 

If we take the name Prachyas in the Aitareya Brahinaua and Great 
Epic sense, the Prasii of the Greek writers must be treated as the 
Eastern peoples of India identical with the Gangaridai or Gangaridu. . 
But this equation is not maintainable in view of the fact that 
Megasthenes definitely represents the Prasians as the ruling people 
of Palibothra, i. c., the capital of Magadha, from which circumstance 
they were also known by the name of Palibothris, i e., Piitaliputrians 3 

Megasthenes introduces the Gangaridai in connection with the 
Ganges system of rivers and the Ganges’ course, both of which he 
correctly described. In one passage he says, “Now this river, which 
at its source is 30 stadia broad. Hows from north to south, and empties 
its waters into the ocean forming the eastern boundary of the 


1 MoCrindle, Ancient India, pp., 55f, 60, 67. 

2 Aitareya Br., VIII. 14 ; Etasyam prach.vam diVi ye keuha 

Praohyanam raanah samra.-yayaiva to abhiihioliyanfce. According tT 
tlie Miihabharata, too ( Sabha-Digvijayaparva. -lO. 1. 5.), the Easteni countries wcio 
those which lay to the east of Kuru-Pafichala 
Rayohaudhuri, op. cit,, p. 134. 

3 McCrindle, Ancient India, Fragn;. L4 I. B of Megasthene.s, p. 161. This led 

General Cunningham t Ancient Geography. ) ti suggest that Prasii 'is oulv tlie 

Greek form of Palls'a, or Paras'a, which i, an actual and well-known name of 

Magadha, of which Palibothra was tho capital, it obtained this name from the 

Palri-'a or Butea fro-ndosa. which still grow.s as luxuriantly in the province as in tho 

time of Hiwen Thsang Curtius calls the people Pharrasii. which is an almost 

exact transcript of the Indian name PSiaviya. The Praxiakos of Aelian i.s only the 
d-erivative from PaUsaka'. 
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Gangaridai, a nation which possesses a vast iorce of the largest 
sized animals.’’ i 

In another passage, he observes : ‘‘...it flows out wuth a gentle 
current, being at the narrowest eight miles and on the average a 
hundred stadia, in breadth, and never of less depth than twenty 
paces ( one hundred feet 1 in the final part of its course, which is 
through the country of the Gangarides.”^ 

He clearly defines the Gangarides as a people who lived ‘m the 
farthest off part’ and whose king possessed ‘1000 horse, 700 elephants, 
and 60,000 foot in apparatus of war.’ They are distinguished from a 
very powerful nation who occupied an extremely populous island in 
the Ganges, and whose king kept ‘under arms 50,00 foot and 
4000 horse.’^ 

From Pliny’s account of the Palibothri, it appears that the 
Gangaridai represented all peoples who lived along the whole extent 
of the Ganges’ course, while, in one context at any rate, Megasthenes 
seems to make ‘the Gangarides a branch of Kalingae • (langaridum 
Calitujaruin Pliny, too, “mentions the IMacco-Calingae and 

Gangarides-Calinijae as separate peoples from the Calingae.’’^ “The 
tribes called Calingae’’, says Megasthenes. “are nearest the sea, and 
higher up are the Xandei, and the Malli in whose country is 
Mount Mallus, the boundary of all that district being the Ganges.” 
From this McCrindle concludes that ‘the Gangaridae or Gangarides 
occupied the region corresponding roughly with that now called 
Lower Bengal and consisted of various indigenous tribes, w'hich in 
course of time became more or less Aryanised.”® 

The Allahabad stone-iullar inscription of Samudragupta leads us 
to think that probably the task of subduing such eastern frontier 
countries as Samatata (East Bengab. Hat aka and Kamarupa (Assam) 
was left to him to accomplish. Tlu" (Tivac Epic account of Bhima’s 
military expedition in the eastern region envisages the conquest of 
the whole of Bengal and Assam and agrees in all important respects 
with Hwen Thsang’s travels. The Mahabharata account may not, 
therefore, speak of an earlier state of things. But from this account 

1 Ibid, p. 32. Fragm. 1. 

2 Ibid, p. 160, Fragm. LVI. B. 

3 Ibid, p. 160. Fragm. LYI. B. 

4 Ibid, p. 137. 

5 Cunningham, .tncient Geography, p. 518 f. 

6 McCrindle, op. cit., p. 136. 
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and Hwen Thsang's itinerary, u may be interred that the Gangaridae 
as a people allied to the Calingae were no other than the dwellers of 
Taniralipta and Suhma, in short, of the modern district ol Midnapore. 
The inclusion ol this part of Bengal in Asoka’s domain proper is 
suggested, as we saw, by the Pali tradition. As for other parts of 
Bengal, including the district ol Purnea on the river KaiBiki, now 
included in the province of Beh.ir, it is not impossible that those 
adjoining the Middle Country came within Anoka’s doinam proper, 
although we must wait tor a more positive evidence to establish it. 

2. Extent of Empire : — A-toka’s earthly empire consisted of his 
domain proper and the semi-independent tribal territories (B.E V, 
E.E. XIII). On the north, it was hounded by the Himala\an range. 
On the south, it abutted on the independent hut friendly territories of 
the Oholas, the Panijyas, the Satiyaputras, the Keralapntras, and the 
Ta'iiraparnyas (It.'J-l. II, K.E. XIII). On the east, it extended as tar 
as to the Bay of Bengal, at least after the annexation of Klinga. 
On the west, it extended as far as to the Arabian sea. And on the 
north-west, it bordered on the independent hm iriendly Asiatic 
territory of Antiyoka Antiochus II Theos, king of Western Asia 
and Syria j. 

'‘Alexander indeed,” sa\s Arrian, "came and overthrew all in war, 
all whom he attacked, and would even have conquered the %Ahole 
world had his army lieeii willing to follow him. On the other band, 
a sense of justice, they say. prevented any Indian king from attempt- 
ing conquest beyond the limits of India ”i According to Megasthenes, 
the western side of India was hmntded by the river Indus. Ikit 
since the tr-aty tollowmg the S-leukidaii %\ar with C'handrugupta 
the Manrva empire extended not only beyond the Indus hut aKo 
beyond the Sulauuan iin.! Kirrh.ir ranges to include in it the lour 
former Greek satrapi-s el "th-. Paropani^adai. .\ria. and Aracho^ia, 
the capitals of which Were respectA ■el'. I'iahul. Herilt. and Kiindidi-ir, 
and also Gedrosia, the modern Belcjchistan.” in short, the whole uf 
Belochistan and Eastern Afghanistan. 

Pliny rightly observes ' "Many writers, howe\er, do not give the 
river Indus as the western boundary of India, but include within it 

four satrapies making the river Cophes^ its furthest limit, though 

others prefer to consider all these belonging to the Arii. Many 

1 Ibid p. 209. 

2 Ibid. pp. 29, 17 f. 

3 !,e, Kabul, cf, I,.4.,V. pp 329 330 Mcfrindk- .tncient India, p. 1.70- 
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writers further include in India even the city of Nysa and INIount 

Meriis They include also the AstakanU in whose country the 

vine grows abundantly. 

As regards the geographical extension of Bharatavarsha or India 
proper, there is hardly any material difference to be noticed between 
the foreign and native accounts. 

According to Eratosthenes and Megasthenes, for instance, ‘Tndia 
is bounded on the eastern side, right towards the south, I w the great 
ocean ;...its northern frontier is formed by the Kaukasos (Himalayan) 
range as far as the junction of that range with Taurus ; and the 
boundary towards the west and the north west, as far as the great 
ocean, is formed by the river Indus.'’^ 

To the same effect is the description of Diodorus, according to 
whom “India, which, is in shape quadrilateral,^ has its eastern as well 
as western side bounded by the great sea, but on the northern side 
it is divided by Mount Hemodos (Himadri) from that part of Skythia 
which is inhabited by those Skythians who are called the Sakai, 
while the fourth or western side is bounded by the river called 
the Indus.”5 

As described by Hwen Thsang, “The countries embraced under 
the term of India ( In-tu, anciently called Shin-tu, Hien-tau ) are 
generally spoken of as the five Indies. In circuit this country is 
about 90,000 li (1.5,000 miles) ; on three sides it is bordered by the 
great sea ; on the north, it is backed by the Snowy Mountains. The 
north part is broad, the southern part is narrow. “6 

The Miirkandeya Puriina describes India as a typical peninsula 
with the great sea on the south, west and east, and the Himalaya on 


1 Same as Assakanae, Assakeni, Assakanoi, Aspagani, Aspagoi.-ae, Sk. 
As'vagsnah, Asb'akah, from which the modem name Afgati may Le derived. 

2 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 160. 

2 Ibid, p. 43. 

The idea of the quadrilateral shape is derived from the Indian word 
ehaturanta. This need not, however, trouble u.s. In the Great Epic the topo- 
graphical shape of India is likened to that of 'a bended bow of which the string 
being pulled by the hand forms an apex at Dhanushkoti.’ Hwen Thsang represents 
it figuratively by the shape of a half-moon. In the Pali Mahagovinda Surtanta, 
the topographical outline of Indi.a i.s represente 1 by the shape of a bulIook-c.art 
with its face towards the south ( uttarona iiyatam, dakkhi|.,ena sakatamukham ). 
E. C. Law, op. cit., p. 13. 

5 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 29. 

s Beal, Buddhist Records. I, p. 70, 
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the north, i and gives it a length of 1,000 3’ojanas from south 
to north. 2 

The name BhSratavarsha is not employed by the Buddhists 
to denote India ; their familiar term is Jambudvipa. This Jambu- 
dvipa may, for all x^ractical purposes, be treated as India proper plus 
the inhabited tracts in the Himalayan region extending as far 
north as the Altyn range, if not still further up, as far west as 
the Hindukush ■ range, and as far east as the Naraklu mountains. 
Jambudvipa, as defined in Buddhist literature, is the southern 
subcontinent of the mainland of Asia, situated to the south of Mount 
Sumeru and between the two subcontinents of Aparagoyana and 
Purvavideha, situated respectively to the west and east of the same 
mount. It excludes the eight upadvipas or adjoining islands of 
Bharatavarsha, Tamraparna ( Ceylon ) included. 

.Anoka’s empire was not eo-extensive with either BhSratavarsha 
or Buddhist Jambudvipa in so far as it excluded from it the indepen- 
dent territories of the Antas in the south ; it was under than both 
in so far as it included within it the four Greek satrapies in 
Afghanistan and Beluehistan. As regards its extension towards the 
north beyond the Himalayas, it is still a disputed question, and it 
largely depends, as we shall see further on, on the determination of 
the territories of the Nabha-Unes of ruling tribes. 

Jules Bloch is said so have once casually remarked that the 
inscriptions of A^oka afford data for the first linguistic survey of 
India. But one may go even further and say that they afford data 
also for the first geographical survey of India. Accordingly, in 
connection with Ail;oka’s empire, we may examine with profit 
the nature of the light these records throw on the traditional 
divisions of India. 

Though the definition varies with different authorities, the geo- 
graphical divisions of India are generally enumerated as five, viz., the 
Eastern ( PrSchya, Purviinta, Purvade^a ) ; the Southern (, Dakshina, 
Dakshinapatha, D.lkshinatya ) -. the Western ( Pratichya, Apar.lnta, 
PaSchadde^a ) the Northern, better the North-Western ( Urddhva, 
Udichya, UttarSpatha ) ; and the Middle ( Madhyama, Madhyade^a, 


1 Markapdeya Puraaa, Ch. 57 : Dakshinaparato asya purvena cha mahodadhiVi 
Himavat uttarepasya. 

3 Cf. Vishnu Purapa. II, Ch. 3. Yojananiira sahasran tu dvipe ’yam 
dakshinottarat. 
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Antarvedi ). The MSrkandej'a Purana adds two more divisions to 
the usual list of five, namely, the Vindhyaii ( Vindhyaprishtha ) 
and the Mountainous ( Parvatasrayl ). Pali literature, too, speaks 
of a sixth division but terms it the Himalayan ( Hemavata, 
Himavanta-padesa ). 

The Eastern division was represented, according to the Aitareya 
Brahmana, VIII. 14, by the rulers who were anointed for overlord- 
ship ( samritjyaya ) and passed accordingly as Overlords i Samriit ) ; the 
southern division by those of the Satvat race who were anointed for 
military regime ( bhaujyiya) and passed accordingly as Military 
Chiefs ( Bhojas ) ; the Western division by those of the southern and 
western peoples ( nichyanam, apachydnam ) who were anointed for 
self-rule ( svarajyaya ) and passed as Self-rulers ( SvarSt ) , the Nothern 
division by the ruling peoples like the Trans-Himalayan Kurus and 
Madras who were anointed for sovereignty ( vairajyaya ) and passed 
accordingly as Sovereigns ( Virat ) ; and the Middle division by the 
ruling peoples like the Kurus, the PaBchalas, the Vasas and the 
Usinaras who w’ere anointed for kingship ( rujy.dya ) and passed 
accordingly as Kings ( Elija ). i 

fa) As to Middle division ; The scope of the Middle division 
was gradually widened. Bodhayana placed it between the place of 
disappearance of the Sarasvati ( i. e., Vinasana ) on the west and the 
Black Forest ( Kalakavana ) on the east, and between the Himalayas 
on the north and the Paripatra ( Pariyiltra ) mountains on the 
south, 2 Manu’s Middle Country is placed between the Himalayas and 
the Vindhya range and taken to extend from A’'inasana as far east as 
Prayaga ( Allahabad ). 3 Eajasekhara extends it further east to 
include Benares. ^ The Gopatha Brdhmaua includes in it not only' 
Kasi and Kosala but also Anga and Magadha. 5 The Pali definition 
extends it still further east to include the country of Kajangala 
which is the modern district of Santal Parganas, 6 while ultimately 
in the Divyavadana definition it includes even Puurlravardhana or 
North Bengal. ^ 


1 Aitareya Erahmana. VIII 14 ; Kaychaudhuri, op. cit , p. 1.33 f. 

2 Bodkayana. Dharmasiitra, I. 1 22. 

.3 Manu, II. 21. 

4 K.avyai!'.imaipsa, p. 93 ; B. C. Law, India As IleseriLei p. 16. 

5 Gopatha Br. II. 9 : Raychaudhun, op. eit.,p. 65. 

6, 7 Malalasekera, Dictionary, II. p. 418 f., B. C. Law, India As I.’escribed, p. 19 f. 
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As defined in Pali, the eastern frontier of the Middle Country lay 
to the east of Mahasiila beyond the township of Kajangala. It was 
bounded on the south-east by the river called Salalavati, on the south 
by the town of S atakarnikS 1 which was probably the place of origin of 
the S atakarnis, on the west by the Brahman village of Sthuna, and on 
the north by the Usiradhvaja mountain near Kanklial.^ 

The countries of Kuru and Pahchala, Anga and Magadha, Ka^i 
Koi^ala, Salva and Matsya, Vasa and Usinara were contained in the 
Middle Country, according to the Gopatha Brahmana. The Pali list 
includes also the countries of Vriji and Malla, Chedi and Vatsa, and 
associates Sarasena with Matsya instead of Salva. 

It may, upon the whole, be premised that the Middle Country as 
known to the early Buddhists* covered that middle part of Northern 
India which was watered by the entire Ganges system of rivers^ to 
the exclusion of those which now flow through Bengal. 

This division is outlined on the north by Asoka’s Eock Edicts at 
Kalsi (Debra Dun), Minor Pillar inscriptions at LumbinI and 
Nigliva (Nepalese Tarai) and pillars and Pillar Edicts at Lauriya 
Nandangarh and E.ampurva (Champaran district), on the east by his 
Pillar inscription and palace at Kumrahar, Patna, on the south by 
his Minor Eock inscription at Sahasram (Shahbad district, Behar), 
and on the south-west and west by his pillar at Samka^ya, Schism 
pillar inscriptions at Safichl and Kosam, Minor Eock inscription at 
Bairat, Pillar inscriptions at Miriith and Topra, and Eock Edicts at 
Kalsi. It was wholly included in his domain proper and empire. 

(b) As to Vindhyan division : The northern boundary of the 
Southern division W’as gradually pushed fmther and further south 
from the Ganges to the Pariyatra and Vindhya mountains, to the 
Narmada and the upper Godavari. Eaja^ekhara places it to the 
south of Mahishmati, once the capital of Avanti and now identified 
with Mandhata on the Narmada. While commenting on Hwen 
Thsang’s five Indies, Cunningham takes Southern India to denote 

1 Malalasekera is the first schol.ir to correct the name from Setakannika to 
Satakannika. See Dictionary, II, p. 119. 

2 Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 55. 

3 In commenting on Hwen Thsang’s five Indies, Cunningham ( Ancient Gto- 
graphy of India ) takes Central India to comprise the whole of the Gangetic 
provinces from Thauesv,-ar to the head of the Delta, and from the Himalayas 
to the banks of the Narmada, 


10 
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‘the whole of the peninsula from Nasik on the west and Gan jam on 
the east, including the modern districts of Berar and Telingana.’ 

As I have sought to maintain, i Dakshinapatha was at first the 
name of a trade-route, the Southern High Eoad, which extended from 
Eajagriha, the old capital of Magadha, to Pratishthana (modern 
Paithan) opposite Nasik on the right bank of the upper Godavari, 
not far from its source. Its extension may be divided into two 
stages, as pointed out by Ehys Davids, viz., (i) North to south- 
west, from Sravasti to Pratishthana ; and (ii) North to South-east, 
from Sravasti to Eajagriha. The main stopping places between 
Sravasti and Pratishthana, beginning from the north, were Saketa, 
Kau^ambi, Vanasa (otherwise called Tumbavana or Vana-Sravasti), 
Vidi^a, Gonarda (afterwards called Godhapura), Ujjayini ( the later 
capital of Avanti ), and Mahishmati ( the earlier capital of Avanti ). 
And the principal stopping places between Eajagriha and Sravasti, 
beginning from south-east, were Nalanda, Pataliputra, Vai^ali, 
Bhandagrama, Hastigrama, Pava, Kusinara, Kapilavastu, and 
Svetavya.2 By the expressions, Patalipu trail Dakshinapathe and 
Avanti- Dakkhinapa the, one should understand either ‘Pataliputra and 
Avanti on the Sothern Eoad’ or ‘Pataliputra and Avanti in 
Dakshinapatha.’ In the latter case, we may presume that Dakshina- 
patha as the Southern Eoad lent its name to the countries below the 
Ganges and above the Godavari across which it lay. 3 When the 
name Dakshinapatha or Dakshinatya came to be applied to Southern 
India below the Pariyiitra and Vindhya mountains or below the 
Narmada and Mahanadi, it simply meant the Deccan peninsula to 
which the Southern, better South-western, Eoad ultimately led. 

The Markandeya Purana characteristically suggests a Vindhya- 
prishtha. or Vindhyan division in between the Middle and Eastern 
divisions on the north and the Southern division on the south, and 
locates it to the east of the MTestern division. Its southern boundary is 
roughly the Narmada on the west, the Mahanadi on the east, and the 
Vindhya range in the middle. The Purana locates in it such typical 
peoples with their territories as the Uttamarnas,^ Da^arnas, Bhojas, 

1 Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, Notes. 

2 Buddhist India, p. 105. 

3 Even now a portion of Central India to the north of the Vindhya range is 
known as Deccan. 

4 Evidently the same people as the Uttamas in the Mahabharata, VI. 9. 41 C{. 
the name Utamabhq,dra in the Nagik Cave inscription of ITsavadata. 
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Kishkindhyas, Anapas, Avantis,! Virahotras^^ Karnshas, Malajaa 
(Malayas),^ Mekalas^ and Utkalas. 

The northern boundary of this division which really formed the 
southern fringe of the Middle and Eastern divisions may easily he 
taken to be indicated by the Eupnath and Sahasram copies of M.E.E. 
Its western boundary may similarly he taken to be indicated by the 
Schism Pillar inscription at Safichi. 

(c) As to Western division ; The Western division of India is 
outlined by Anoka’s Eock inscriptions at Sopara and Girnar in the 
west, and the Sanchi copy of the Schism Pillar Edict and Bairat 
copy of M.E.E. in the east. This division contained his westernmost 
province of AvantI with its viceregal headquarters at Ujjayini. 
Kau^ambi, Sanchi, i.e., Vidi^a, and Ujjayini were situated on the 
Southern Eoad. Bairat fViratanagara) in the modern state of Jaipur 
was the capital of the Matsya country which, according to Bhandar- 
kar, comprised parts of Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur.5 Eastern 
Matsya itself, like Vatsa with Kausdmbi as its capital, was inchrded 
in the Midland or Middle Country. 

The Sopara set of Asoka’s Eock Edicts was incised at Surparaka, 
which was known in the Buddha’s time as a famous sea-port in 
Sunaparanta, simply called Aparanta in the Pali Chronicles and the 
Samanta-plsadika. But it would seem that the Pali Sunaparanta is the 
same territorial name as KukkuriiparSnta. 6 The name Kukkuraparanta 
occurs in the JSfasik Cave inscription of Yasishthiputra Pulumayi 
along with Surashtra, Anupa, Vidarbha, and Akaravanti, and in the 
Junagarh Eock inscription of Eudradaman I along with Akaravanti, f 
Anupa, Anarta, Surashtra, iSvabhra, Marukachchha, Sindhu-Sauvira,^ 
Nishada tracts, and the like, the dominions mentioned in Eudradii- 


1 Their territory must have been the Vindhyan Avanti or what is called 
Purvavanti in the Junagarh Rock inscription of Rudradaman I. 

2 Their territory mav be best identified with Barhut of which the more correct 
form is Berhut. 

3 Obviously the same as the people called Malayas in the Kasik Cave inscrip- 
tion of Usavadata. 

4 Their name is still preserved in the name of the Maikal range, a part of the 
Biksha mountains, to which the source of the two rivers, Narmada and Son, may 
be traced. 

5 Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p,53. 

6 In the Pali' Nemi-Jataka, the word sona (-^k. s'v.lnah) stands for sunakha, 
meaning ‘dogs’, i,e., kukura or kiikkura. 
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man’s inscriptions being the typical countries of the Western division. 
The Kavya-mimamsS list of such countries contains, among others, 
the name of Surashtra, Bhyigukachchha (Pali Bharukachchha), 
Kachchha, Anarta and Arvuda (Abu). The Markandeya Purana, 
which contains a longer list, mentions, inter alia, the name of Nasika, 
Surashtra, Kachchha, Avanti, Arvuda, Tripura and Vidi^a, while, 
according to Hwen Thsang, the Western division appears to have 
comprised ‘Sindh, Western Eajputana, Cutch/ Gujarat, and a portion 
of the adjoining coast on the lower course of the Narmada.’^ The 
countries from the Mahabharata lists, which may be located in the 
same division, include Aparamatsya, Kantiira, Avanti, Arvuda, Apara 
Kuntibhoja, Surashtra, Surparaka, Nishada, Kiilamukha ia cannibal 
tract), Kachchha Kukkura, Kundapananta, and the like.2 

In the opinion of Bhagawanlal Indraji Aparanta denoted the 
whole western sea-board of Western India. But in the case of 
Sunaparanta or Kukuraparanta, as distinguished from Aparanta as 
the name of the Western division, Aparanta had presumably a 
limited territorial extension, which is represented now by Northern 
Konkan. Probably the whole of Konkan, north of Karnata, was 
sought to be denoted by the compound name Sunaparanta or 
Kukuraparanta, which was the south-western destination of a caravan 
route extended from the Southern Eoad^ . The Mahabharata 
mentions two Kukura countries, one of which, namely, that which 
is not connected with Aparanta, might perhaps be located in North 
Kathiawiir near Anarta'^ . 

I cannot agree with Dt. Sircar that Marukachchha, distinguished 
*in the Markandeya Purana from Kachchha (Cutch), is a compound 
of two territorial names, namely, Maru denoting W^estern Eajputana 
and Kachchha denoting Cutch.^ It is evidently a variant of 
Bharukachchha or Bhrigubachchha (modern Broach, Barygaza of 
the Periplus). Marukachchha, as its name implies, was indeed a 
Desert Cutch, but the desert was not the Kantara or Marukantiira of 
Western Eajputana ; it was the desert adjoining Surashtra or Gujarat. 

1 Cunningham, Ancient Geography, pT 690 ; B.C.Law, India As Described, p. 73f 

2 MahSbhSrata, II. 31. VI. 9. 

3 Prom Sunaparanta Punua Thera ‘went with a caravan to Savatthi.’ 
Theragatha-Commentary, I, p. 158 ; Malalasekera, Dictionary, ii, p. 1210. 

4, MahabhSrata associates the Kukkuras with the Das'air.as {VI. 9. 42), and 
with the Konkanas and others in ibid, VI, 9, 60. 

5 Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 172. 
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The Girrmr, version of Anoka’s Eock Edicts was incised at 
Girinagara. the capital of Surashtra, now identified with South 
Kathiawar. It is not improbable that in Anoka’s time the whole 
of ' Gujarat, including Anarta, was within the jurisdiction of 
. Surashtra. 

(d) As to Southern division : Asoka’s empire excluded the 
independent but friendly territories of the Gholas, the Panclyas, the 
Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras and the Tamraparnyas but included 
those of the Andhras, the Parinda-P.dradas and other Aparantas. 

It included also the entire territory of the Kalingas. We have two 
sets of Anoka’s Eock .and Separate Eock Edicts within the newly 
created province of Kalinga, viz., one set in the Puri district and 
the other in the district of Ganjam. Both of these district are 
included in the modern Province of Orissa. 

According to the Great Epic tradition, the territory of the 
Kalingas, which was reachable by a route along the sea-coast from 
the Ganges’ mouthi and lay bej'ond Taniralipti, Karvata hnd Suhma ^ , 
included the river Yaitarani, if it was not exactly its northern 
boundary.3 its southern limit along the sea-coast may be guessed 
from the position of Anoka’s Eock inscriptions at Jaugacla in the 
district of Ganjam as well as from the fact that Dantapura near 
Chicacole^ (Dantakura of the Great Epic, V. 48. 76, and Palura of 
the Nagiirjunikonda inscriptions ) is mentioned in the Pali 
Mahagovinda Sultanta as the ancient capital of Kalinga. Eay- 
chaudhuri may be right in suggesting that probably the name of 
Dantapura is still preserved in that of the fort of Dantavaktra in - 
Ganjam.s It is evident from the Hiithigumpha inscription that the 
kingdom of Kalinga included Prithudaka or Pithunda on the sea- 
coast, which was situated near the river Langala (Liinguliya/ . 
Hence it may be safely presumed that Kalinga comprised the whole 


1 MahabhSrata Vauaparva, 114, 4. 

2 Ibid, Sabhaparva, 30, 24-25. 

3 Ibid, 114. 4 ; ete Kalingab yatra Vaitaraci nadl. Raychaudhiiri, op. cit,, p. 75. 

4 Cf, Sylvain Le'vi; Pre-Aryan et Pre-Dravidian dans 1 lude, J. A , JuUi et 
Septembre, 1923., also I. A., 1926 (May), p. 94 f. 

5 Pliny says, ‘'Prom the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Calingae and the town 
of Daudagula 625 miles.” Yule identifies Ca^e Calingaon as Point Godavail. 
McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 144. 

6 Aoo. to Pliny, the Calingae were nearest the sea. Cf. I. A., 1877, JIcCrindle, 
Ancient India, p, 62. 
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of the sea-coast from at least the river Vaitarani to the Langnliya 
and abutted on the borders of the Andhra territoryi- 

The river Salalavatl, (Saranavati, Svarnavati), which formed the 
south-eastern limit of the Buddhist Midland, may indeed be identified 
with the modern Svarnarekha^ which divides the state of Mayurbhanj 
and the district of Baleswar from that of Midnapore. Some of 
the hill-tribes and a branch of the Kalingas (say, the Madrakalingas 
of the Great Epic. VI. 9. 42, the Modogalingae of Pliny )3 may be 
placed in the region between the Suvarnarekha and the V aitarani. 

The independent territories in the south lay, according to the 
specification suggested by ASoka himself, below the province of 
Kalinga on the east, the southernmost province in the middle, and the 
province of Avanti on the west. It lay also below the Andhra and 
Parinda-Parada territories on the east, and the territories of the 
Eashtrikas and Bhojakas and their offshoots in the middle and on the 
west. And so far as Anoka’s inscriptions are concerned, the most 
eastern point of the dividing line is represented by the Eock inscrip- 
tions at Jaugada, the central pert by those at Yerragudi, Brahmagiri 
and Gavimath, and the most western point by those at Sopara. On 
the east, the southern limit of Asoka’s empire can indeed be pushed 
as far south as the upper Pennar, the region between this river on 
the south and the Krishna on the north being included in it. On 
the west the same may be pushed as far south as the tract about 
Karnataka. In the middle, Anoka’s empire may be easily taken to 
have comprised the northern part of Mysore which is watered by the 
Tungabhadra and its southern tributaries. Whether or not the most 
southern limit of the same can be pushed further below depends 
largely on the location of Suvarnagiri, which was the viceregal head- 
quarters of the Southern province. 

As for Suvarnagiri, Mookerji (Asoka-, p. 107 f.) inclines to think 
that “from its name, the ‘gold mount’, the place might be in the 
ancient gold- mining areas, and this edict (M.E.E.) has been found at 
Maski near Eaichur, which shows numerous traces of ancient gold 
workings, a shaft of which is the deepest in the world known so far 
(Hyderabad Arch. Series. No. 1).” This is identified by Hultzsch 
with Kanakagiri, south of Maski. 


1 Eaychaudhnri, op. cit.,pp. 75, 251. 

2 B. C, Law, India as Described, p. 26. 

3 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 1344. 
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The proposed identification of Suvarnagiri with Kanakagiri, 
‘south of Maski and north of the ruins of Vijayanagara’, is unconvinc- 
ing for the simple reason that the Maski copy of M.E E. differs 
materially from the Isila version in Northern Mysore. In the 
neighbourhood of Suvarnagiri one must expect not only a text of 
M.E.E. which is similar to that of the Isila version but also a set of 
Kock Edicts. 1 The Yerragudi rock in the Karnool district, bearing 
as it does a complete set of Rock Edicts besides a version of M.E.E., 
which is substantially the same as that of Brahmagiri, Siddapura and 
Jatinga Eamesw'ara, satisfies, no doubt, this twofold test. But this 
rock, as appears from the M.R.E. incised on it, was situated rather 
within the jurisdiction of a Eajjuka than within that of a Viceroy- 
in-Council. * 

One must search for Suvarnagiri farther south in Mysore and in 
“"the upper valleys of the Kaveri. The Eamayana refers to a great 
mountain by the name of Ayomukha, which abounded in metallic 
ores and which lay in the centre of territories of the Andhras, the 
Pundras, the Cholas, the Pandyas and the Keralas and in a sandal 
district near the valleys of the Kaveri.2 

The territories around Anoka’s southernmost province below the 
Vindhya, below the Narmada and the Godavari, were, according to 
Anoka’s own showing (E.E. II, V, XIII) those of the Andhras and 
Parinda-paladas and the countries of the Cholas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras, 
Keralaputras and Tamraparriyas. These are obviously the territories 
mentioned in the Eamayana (IV. 41. 8-20, in which, however, we have 
the Pundras instead of Anoka’s Parindas, and the Keralas in place of 
of Anoka’s Satiyaputras and Keralaputras. 

(e) As to North-western division : Uttarapatha and Dakshina- 
patha, as I am inclined • to think, are two relative terms and 
both denoted at first two high roads or caravan routes, the former 
the Northern, better North-Western Road, and the latter the’ 
Southern, better South-Western Road, each with its various 

1 One may reject on the same ground Bayehaudhuri’s tentative suggestion as 
to the site of Suvarnagiri being in the neighbourhood of W'aghli in Khandcsh. 
(Political History, p. 257.) Cf. the city of Suvarna-parvata in the Hitopades'a. 

2 Ratnayana, IV. 41. 12-14 ; 

Tathaiv-Andhrams' cha Pun drams' cha Cholam Pandyams' cha Keralan | 
Ayomukhan cha gantavyah parvato dhatumanditah M 
Viohitras'ikharah s'riman chitra-pushpita-kananah | 
sachandanavanades'o margitavyo mahagirih |l 
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branches and extensions. Several roads having started from 
the main halting places on the South-Western Eoad, such as Sravastl 
Saketa, Kansambi and Mathura on the right bank of the Yamuna, 
merged in the North-Western Eoad (Uttarapathenahritah, to use 
the phrase of Panini, V. 1. 77) and several roads having branched off 
from the North-Western, led to different destinations, such as 
Srughna, i.e., Dehra Dun, Kekaya, and Sindhu-Sauvira. The well- 
known destination of the main road was Taksha^ila (Pali Takkasila, 
modern Taxila). The Eamayana speaks of two routes, longer and 
shorter, by which one might travel from Ayodhya (Oudh) to the 
Kekaya capital in Uttaripatha and back.l The Kekaya territory 
itself “lay between the Vipa<i.a or Beas and abutted on the Gandharva 
or Gandhara Vishayaf’^ 

Some of the roads that branched off from the South-Western 
Eoad passed through the Maru-kantara or great desert of Eajputana. 
The Mahaniddesa, the Serissaka story in the Peta and Vimtoa 
Vatthus, as well as some of the Jatakas mention the names of different 
parts of the North-Western Eoad which, like the main road, lent 
their names to the places in the Uttarapatha division across which 
they lay .3 Panini’s aphorism, too, suggests that all these went 
together into the make-up of the Uttarapatha or North-Western 
Eoad.4 

Thus from the point of view of the Buddhist Midland the 
Uttarapatha was rather the Western North-Western than the 
North division of India. With Manu the river Drishadvati was 
the dividing line between the Midland and the North-Western region, 
while Eajasekhara takes the latter to have extended westward from 
Prithudaka (modern Pehoa) near modern Thaneswar. 

Broadly speaking, the North-Western division comprised that 
portion of India which was and is watered by the entire Indus 
system of rivers, and was and is placed between the river Drishadvati 

1 Bamayana II. 67. 7. et seq., VII. 113-14. 

2 Kaychauaiiuri, op. cit., p. 52f. 

3 Barna, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, Notes ; B. C, Law, India As Described, p, 
69f. Note that the same set of names, as convincingly shewn by Sylvaiu Le'vi in 
his Etudes Asiatique, ii, p. 45f. (cf. also R. G. Majnmdar’s SurvarnadVipa, i, p. 56£. ) 
was applied subsequently to denote the diSerent parts or stages of an Eastern or 
North-eastern trade-route connecting Eastern India with China and Java through 
Further India. 

4 - B. C. Law, India As Described, p. 71. 
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on the south-east and the Kubha or Kabul on the north-west. For 
Hwen Thsang, as made out by Cunningham, this division ‘comprises 
the Panjab proper including Kashmir and the adjoining Hill States 
with the whole of Eastern Afghanistan beyond the Indus and the 
present Cis-Sutlej States to the west of Sarasvati river.’ 

The North-Western division of Anoka’s time may be supposed to 
have comprised not only the whole of the Punjab, Sind and North- 
Western Frontier provinces but also Beluchistan and Eastern 
Afghanistan. So far as the inscriptions of A4oka along the banks of 
the Yamuna go, the Midland would seem to have included in it the 
region between this river and the Drishadvati. 

In Pali literature ' Ka^mira and Gandhara are excluded from the 
Haimavata division or the Himalayan region (Himavantappadesa),i 
and Vajira is distinguished from Uttarapatha.2 The Dlpavanisa 
uses the name Apararajagiri^ as a substitute for Vajira,^ which may 
be identified with the modern Bajauri in the North-West Frontier 
province. 

The Uttarapatha division of India including the modern state of 
Kashmir and Jammu as well as the four Greek satrapies ceded by 
Seleukos Nikator to Chandragupta Maurya is represented by Anoka’s 
North-Western Province and the semi-independent tribal states of 
the Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandharas and other Aparantas. The 
southern boundary of these tribal states is indicated by the Shahbaz- 
garhi and Mansehra sets of Anoka's Rock inscriptions. 

(f) As to -Himalayan division : The Himalayan region (Hima- 
vanta-padesa ) of Jambudvipa extended northward, according to Pali 
legends, as far as the south side of Mount Suraeru (Pali Sineru). 
The Gandhamadana range with its two branches called Niirada and 
Parvata is located in it. This range was penetrated by the ancient 
hermits. It contained seven great lakes, the two of which, viz., the 

1 DIpavarasa, XXI ; Mahavarasa, XXL 25, 41. 

2 This is inferred from the name of the Buddhist sects called Hema-s-ata, 
Uttarapathaka and Vajirlya in the Kathavatthu — Coaime-ntary, p. 3. The MahS- 
vamsa, V. 12, 13, omits the Uttariipathakas from the list. 

3 Mahavamsa, V. 12, speaks of such Buddhist sects of India as the Bajagirij-a, 
Siddhatthika, Pubbaseliya and Aparaseliya, all of whom are represented by 
Buddhaghosa in his Kathavatthu-Commentary as offshoots of the Audhaka 
(Andhra) sect. 

4 Buddhavamsa, XXVIII. 8 ; BJpavamsa, III. 20 ; Halajasekera, Dictionary, 

II, p. 810. 

11 
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Anotatta (Anavatapta') and the Chhaddanta (Shaddanta) are frequently 
mentioned in the Jatakas and several Buddhist legends including 
those of A^oka. i These lakes may even be seen today situated 
between the great Himalayan range on the south and the Altyn 
range on the north. Anotatta Lake which is identified by Dr. Law 
with Manas Sarovar^ is said to have been surrounded by five 
mountain peaks, 

A more or less clear idea of this part of Jambudvipa may be 
formed from the Great Epic description of Arjuna’s northern military 
expedition^. and Hwen Thsang’s travels, as we shall see anon in 
connection with the Haimavata division of India and the Central 
Himalayan extension of Anoka’s empire. 

The southern boundary of this division of India and Anoka’s 
empire is indicated by thn Kalsi set of Eock Edicts, the Ai^okan 
monoliths at Nigliva, Lumbinl and those in the district of Champaran. 
A^oka evidently locates in it the semi-independent tribal states of 
the Nabhakas and Nabha-lines. 

(g) As to Eastern division : The prSchya or Eastern division 
may be defined as consisting of the easternmost portion of Northern 
India extending as far north-east as the Patkai, Naga and 
Chin Hills. In Anoka’s time it must have comprised the province of 
Assam and the state of Manipur, as well as that portion of Bengal 
which lay beyond his domain proper and outside the Buddhist 
Midland as defined in the Divyavadana. 

The western limit of this division is roughly indicated by the 
Pillars and Pillar inscriptions of A^oka in the district of Champaran 
and the southern limit by the Dhauli set of Eock Edicts. The 
eastern extension of his empire through Nepal and Assam depends 
on that of the semi-independent territories of the Nabha-lines of the 
ruling tribes. 

A. Aparantas and Atavis as determinants : The position of 
Anoka’s empire thus made out may be further tested by Anoka’s 
statement concerning certain semi-independent ruling peoples within 
his empire, all of whom are broadly termed Aparantas. The Yaunas, 

1 Dipavamsa, VI ; Mahavamsa, V. 24. 27. 

2 B. C. Law, India As Described, p. lOf. 

3 Kead Dr. Moti Chandra’s suggestive article— Geographical and Economic 
Studies in the Mahabharata : Upayana Parva, in the Journal of the XJ. P. 
Historical Society, Vol. XVI. Pt. II. 
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Kambojas and Gandharas are mentioned in E. E. V. as the most 
typical of such Aparantas belonging to the Uttarapatha and Haima- 
vata divisions, while the Ristika-Petenikas typify these Aparantas 
belonging to the Viiidhya, Aparanta and Dakshinapatba divisions. 
The list supplied in E. E. XIII omits from it the name of the 
Gandharas but adds those of the Nabhakas and Xabhapaniktis, 
and replaces the Eistika-Petenikas by the Bhoja-Pitinikas adding 
to them the name of the Andhra-Parindas or Andhra-Paradas. We 
are introduced in this very edict also to the Atavis ( Atavikas or 
Atavyas ) who lived within Anoka’s empire. It is equally necessary 
to ascertain who they' were and what tracts were inhabited by them 
in order to form a correct idea of the extent of Asoka’s empire. 

(i) Ristika-Petenikas, Bhoja-Pitinikas : It may be reasonably 
presumed that AAoka spoke of the Eistika-Petenikas ( E. E. V. ) and 
Bhoja-Pitinikas ( R. E. XIII ) and other Aparantas with reference to 
Vindhya region in the broadest sense of the term. There exists a 
sharp difference of opinion on the signification of the two compound 
names. Jayaswal takes each of them to be a combination of two 
names, the Eistikas and the Bhojas representing the non-hereditary 
Ristikas and Bhojas, and the Petenikas the hereditary Eistikas and 
the hereditary Bhojas, while Bhandarkar treats petenika as an 
adjective to the Eistikas and the Bhojas, and takes the two names to 
mean the hereditary Eistikas and the hereditary Bhojas respectively. 
There are two Pali passages in the Anguttara Xikaya, in which 
Eatthika, Pettanika and Giimagamanika ( i. e., Bhojaka ) are met with 
as official designations implying the enjoyment of varying degrees of 
sovereignty. In one passage Eatthika and Pettanika seem to go 
together, and in the other, they appear as tw'o different designations. 
Arguing from Buddhaghosa’s explanations of the terms, I could not 
help accepting Bhandarkar’s interpretation as the more convincing of 
the two. There is even a third interpretation, according to which, the 
Petenikas were the ruling people of Pratishthana ( modern Paithan I 
Here the matter needs further orientation. 

Petenika as a territorial patronymic from Patitthana is improbable. 
Its Pali equivalent is Pettanika beyond doubt. Michelson rightly 
Sanskritises it as Paitrayanika, which is a patronymic from pitrayana. 
The Aitareya Brahmana broadly distinguishes between the Bhojapi- 
taras and the Bhojas. In Jayaswal's opinion the intended distinction 
is between the hereditary and non-hereditary Bhojas. The dis- 
tinction, as I am now inclined to think, is between the Bhojapitaras 
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and the Bhojaputras, which is to say, between the parent or senior 
Bhojas and the offshoot or junior Bhojas. Jayaswal has obviously 
missed the force of the term Bhojapitarah which is a word like the Pali 
gopitaro,! meaning the bulls who make seniors or elders among the 
cattle. 2 Thus the distinction is between^ the Rishtika-Eashtrikas 
and Bhojas of the parent stock on the one hand, and their offshoots 
on the other, and not between the hereditary and non-hereditary 
Rishtika-Eashtrikas and Bhojas. The Rishtika-Eashtrikas and the 
Bhojas represented the parent tribal States and the Paitrayanikas 
their offshoots, — the branch States. 

Let us now see how far this interpretation tallies with the epi- 
graphic and literary representation of the Rishtika-Eashtrikas, the 
Bhojas and the Paitrayanikas. In E. E. V, the Eishtika-Eashtrikas 
and the corresponding Paitrayanikas typify the Aparantas. In E. E. 
XIII, the Paitrayanikas are grouped together with the Bhojas instead 
of with the Rishtika-Eashtrikas. From a comparison of the two state- 
ments, it cannot but appear that the Rishtika-Eashtrikas and the 
Bhojas were two allied peoples, while the Paitrayanikas were just 
their offshoots or branches. 

There must have been some definite reason for specifically men- 
tioning the Rishtika-Eash.trikas and the Bhojas with their offshoots as 
the typical Aparantas and adding to the list the name of the Andhras 
and the Parinda-Paradas. According to the later traditional definition 
in the Puranas and the Kavyamimamsa, the Aparantas were the 
peoples within the Western division of India. Buddhaghosa records 
a tradition, according to which the Aparantas were the Indian, 
peoples that were originally immigi’ants from the Western subconti- 
nent called Aparagoyana. “Some of the inhabitants came with 
Mandhati ( i. e., in pre-historic time ) from Aparagoyana to Jambudipa 
and settled down there. The country they colonised was called 
Aparanta.’ 3 

In A^okan phraseology, however, the Aparantas should rather be 
taken to stand for the semi-independent ruling races and their 
territories, situated near about the lower end of the Southern or 
South-western Eoad, in which case it becomes easy to understand 
why they are typified in the edicts of ASoka by the Rishtikas, the 

1 MahagopSlaka Sutta, Majjhiina, I. 

2 Gunnam pituBtanam karonti gopitaro ( Buddhaghosa ). 

3 Papahchasudani, I, -p. 484 ; Snmangala-vilasini, II, p, 482 ; Malalasekera, 
Dictionary, I, p, 417 ; B. C. Law, India As Described, p. 2. 
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Bhojas, the Paitrayanikas, the Andhras and Parinda-Paradas, and no 
less to connect them also with Atavis mentioned in E.E. XIII. 

The Khoh Copper-plate inscription of Samkshobha connects with 
the -kingdom of Dahhala (Bundelkhand) the eighteen Forest kingdoms 
(ashtada^atavi-rajya) ‘the tiny kingdoms that must have extended 
(according to Bhandar^r) from Baghelkhand right up almost to the 
sea-coast of Orissa'.i In other words, going by this opinion, we are 
to locate these Forest kingdoms in the Vindhya duvision of India 
which is said to have been inhabited and ruled, according to the 
Markandeya Purana, by such peoples as the Uttamarnas, the 
Da^aruas, the Bhojas, the Kishkindhyas,^ the Anupas, the 
Tundikeras, the Vindhyan Avantis, the Virahotras, the Karushas, the 
Alalajas (Malayas), the Mekalas and the Utkalas. But to be more 
precise, the eighteen Forest kingdoms may be taken to correspond 
to the eighteen Vidyadhara settlements with their sixty towns, 
associated in the Jaina Jambudlva-pannatti with the Vaitadhya or 
Vindhya range. ■ It was undoubtedly with reference to this very 
region that the Jataka tradition speaks of the sixteen Bhoja rulers 
(Bhojaputta)^ and the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela of the 
Vidyadhara settlements (Vijadharadhivasam) ruled by the Eathikas 
and the Bhojakas enjoying varying degrees of sovereignty, ilany at 
least of the Forest kingdoms, mentioned in Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
Stone-pillar inscription, if not all of them, may be confidently referred 
to this very region. If so, the total of eighteen Forest kingdoms or 
Vidyadhara settlements, ruled by the Eilshtrikas and the Bhojakas, 
may easily be supposed to have been made up of the sixteen territories 
ruled by the sixteen Bhojaputras, i.e., by the Paitrayanikas and the 
two parent states of the Eishtika-Eashtrikas and the Bhojas, which is 
to say, of the Bhojapitaras. The parent state of the Rishtika-Eashtri- 
kas was Rishtika ( Pali Atthaka), and that of the Bhojas Vidarbha, 
both of these territories being placed in the EamSyana (iv. 41. 9-11) 
within the belt of the Vindhya, the Narmada, the Godavari and 
the Krishna ( Krishnavena ), along with Avravanti, Avanti, 
Mahishika, Matsya and Kalinga. Once king Bhimaratha of A’idarbha, 
king Arshtaka of Rishtaka i.Atthaka) and king Kulinga of Kalinga 

1 As'oka, p. 47. 

2 In the Mahabharata, II. 31. 17 as well as Samudiaguijta’s Allahabad Stone- 
pillar inscription, Kishkindhja is placed in the Southern divison of India. 

3 Jataka, i, p. 45 ; Sainyutta, i, p. 61f. ; B. C. Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, p. 62. 
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acknowledged the suzerainty of king Dandakya of Dandaki^ known 
as Dandakya Bhoja in the Artha$astra (1. 6). The capital of Dandaka 
.was Kumbhavati according to the Sarabhanga Jataka, Madhumanta 
according to the Eamayana, and Nasika according to the Mahavastu. 
The tradition -in the Sarabhanga Jataka and the Artha^astia aver 
that king Dandakya perished with his kingdom for a heinous sin 
committed by him. It is also important to note that the Markandeya 
Purana, the Sarabhanga Jataka and both the Sanskrit Epics speak 
of two Avantis, the Purana of the Vindhyan Avanti and the x\paranta 
AvantI, the Eamayana of Avravanti and Avanti, the Jataka of the 
kingdom of Canda Pradyota and Avanti, and the Great Epic of the 
Vinda Avanti and the Anuvinda (Upavinda) Avanti. The Purana 
distinction between the Vindhyan and Aparanta Avantis is evidently 
the same as that made in the Junagarh Eock inscription of 
Eudradaman I between the Purvakara and Aparakara Avantis. The 
Great Epic places the two kingdoms of Avanti in the Narmada 
region.i 

These facts go to locate the parent states the Eishtika- 
Eashti'ikas and the Bhojas to the south of the two kingdoms of 
Avanti, and, for the matter of that, to the south of the river Tapi or 
Tapti. Modern Berar preserves the reduced identity of the ancient 
territory of Vidarbha, the parent state of the Bhojas. The Hathi- 
gumpha inscription refers to the territory of a Satakarni which lay 
on the west side (pachhimadisani) of Kalinga. It alludes also to the 
Vidyadhara tracts, no doubt, in the Vindhya region, which were 
being ruled by the Eashtrikas and the Bhojakas. It is clearly 
guggested that Satakanu’s domininons included the town of Asika 
lEishika) on the river .Kanhapeinna (Krishnavena, i.e., K^ishnaj.^ 
This river appears to be no other than the Karavena mentioned in 
the Nasik cave inscription of the time of Nahapana and what is 
wrongly called Krishnavarna in the Markandeya Purana, having its 
origin in the Sahya mountains or Western Ghats. ^ According to 
the Sankhapiila Jataka ( No. 524 ), the river Kannapenna ( variant 
Kannavanna ) flowed through the Alahimsakarattha ( Mahishaka of 
the Eamayana, IV. 41. 8-11, Mahishika of the Markandeya Purina ) 

1 Mahabharata, 11. 31. 10. 

Tatas tenaiva sahito Karmadam abhito yayau I 
Vindamivindavantau sainyena mahata vyitau !) 

‘2 Ibid, VI- 9. 16. 

3 This fact precludes the possibility of identification of Kanpapenni with the 

Penuar. 
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In the Mahabharata, VI. 9.59, the Mahishakas are associated with 
the Vanavasikas, the KarnStakas, the Vikalpas and the Mushakas. In 
both the Mahabharata and the Ra'nayaua Rishikai^ ( Rishtika ) 2 is 
associated with Vidarbha ( Berar ) and distinguished from iMahishaka. 
In the Markan(ie 3 'a Puraiia-, on the other hand, Rishika-Rishtika is 
replaced by Maharashtra, while in the Pali Chronicles Mahimsaka 
( Mahisaka ) appears just as another name of Mahisamandala, which 
mav be identified with the whole or northern portion of the state 
of Mysore. 

The relative geographical positions of Rishika-Rishtika, Vidarbha 
and Vvanti may be inferred from the list of places included in the 
dominions of Gautamiputra Satakarm, as well as from the Pali list 
of halting places on the Southern Road. In the Nasik Cave inscrip- 
tion of Vasishthlputra Puluinayi, Rishika ( Asika, Patanjali’s Arshika ), 
A^vaka, Mulaka, Surashfra and Kukkuraparaata ( Pali Sunaparanta ) 
are evidently mentioned as countries that lay to the south-west and 
west of Vidarbha, which is grouped with Anupa and AkarSvantl. 
A similar territorial environment of Akaravanti is suggested also in 
the Junagarh Rock inscription of Rudradfunan I, though to the 
exclusion of Rishika, A^vaka, Mulaka and Vidarbha. Aiivaka and 
Mulaka were 'the two territories situated, according to Pali 
Canonical tradition, opposite each other, on two sides of the 
Godavari, while Pratishthxna (modern Paithiln), the capital of Mulaka, 
was the south-western terminus of the Southern Road, Mrdaka on 
the left bank and AGnka on the right bank of the Godavari were 
evidently situated immediately to the east of Panchavat: and Niisika, 
both of which were presumably included in the kingdom of Bandaka. 
This may enable us to locate Rishtika-Ric^htrika or Alahariishtra to 
the west of Asvaka, to the south of Pandaka and to the east of 
SunaparSnta, and broadly in the region between the God^Svarl and 
the Krishna. Below Snnaparanta containing the_ Sopara set of 
Anoka’s Bock Edicts lay the coastal territory of KarnMa to the 
east of which and to the south of Rishtika was the territory 
of the Mahishakas who are grouped together with the A^anavisikas 
and the Mushakas. It may be supposed that A' anavasi lay m between 
Maharashtra in the north and Alahishaka in the south and extended 
from North Kdnara as far east as to include in it the south-western 
corner of Hyderabad containing two copies o f Asoka’s M. R. E. at the 


1 Ibid, VI. 9. 64. 

2 Ranayana, VI, 41. 8-11. 
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town of Kopbal, while Mashaka^ the territory of the Mushakas 
grouped in the Epics and the Puranas with the Vanavasikas, may 
he identified with Maski ( Mosage ) in the district of Eaichur, 
Hyderabad, within the angle formed by the Krishna and its lower 
tributary- called Tungabhadra. 

From the above location of the parent states of the Eishtikas and 
the Bhojas, it is clear that they were situated near about the south- 
western end of the Southern Eoad. But the Eishtika-Eashtrikas and 
the Bhojas may be regarded as aparantas also in Buddha- 
ghosa’s sense, inasmuch as the Great Epic places them as peoples 
also in Uttarapatha or Punjab proper. i The way in which A6oka 
introduces them in his edicts leaves no room for doubt that they were 
not only neighbours as ruling peoples but also offshoots of one and 
the same people. According to the Aitareya Brahmana ( VII. II ), 
the Bhojas as a people were all Satvats who anointed their rulers 
from amongst them. In the Puraaas, they are described as offshoots 
of the Yadavas ( i. e., Satvatas ) of Mathura, and to the same scions of 
the Yadu family is attributed the foundation of Mahishmati, Avanti 
and Vidarbha. We learn from both literature and inscriptions that 
the scions of the ruling races like the Matsyas and the Chedis, too, 
founded kingdoms in the Vindhya region, even as far east as Oflra, 
Utkala and Kalinga. 

The Eistika-Eathikas and Bhojas of E. E. V and E. E. XIII 

were evidently the predecessors of the Eathikas and Bhojakas of 

the Hiithigumpha inscription as well as of the Maharathis and 
/ , /_ • 
Mahabhojas of the Satavahana period. The Satavahana inscriptions 

go to connect the Mahilratbis with Chitaldrug, Nanaghat, Karle and 
Kanheri ( in North Konkan ), the Mahabhojas with the Ghutu rulers 
of Kanheri and Vanavasi, and the Mahasenapatis with Nasik and 
Bellary. ^ ' 

In the Yerragudi copy of M.E.E. we have mention of the Eathikas 
in addition to the Janapadas, to all of whom the Eajjuka in charge 
of the administrative area was to proclaim Anoka’s message of piety. 
These Eathikas were not probably to be mistaken for the semi- 
independent Eistika-Eathikas of E. E. V, their position being similar 
to, if not the same as, that of the Eashtriya V ai^ya in Surashtra of 
Chandragupta Maurya’s time. 


1 Kaychaudhuri , op. eit , p. 108ff. 

2 IMd, p. 420f. 
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( ii ) Andhras and Parindas : In view of the fact that the 
Andhras are associated with the Parinda-Paradas and other Westerns 
in E. B. XIII, it must be presumed that their territories lay near 
about the south-western terminus of the Southern Eoad, i.e., Ujjayini, 
Mahishmati on the Narmada, or Pratishthana on the Upper Godavari. 
According to the Sutta-nipata, close to Pratishthana were the 
territories of the Assakas and the Molakas.^ and according to its 
commentary^ both Asmaba ( Asvaka ) and Mdlaka were Andhra 
territories. 2 Mrdaka lay to the north of A^maka, w’hich is to say, 
on the left bank of the Godavari. Hence it is easy to think with 
Bhandarkar that Mulaka abutted on the territory of Avanti.^ It is 
quite possible that the Asmakas or Asvakas had their settlement, as 
Raychaudhuri suggests, also in the Uttarapatha or North-AVestern 
division and were no other people than those who were known to the 
Greek writers as the Assakenoi,* and this may be taken to corroborate 
the truth in the tradition recorded by Buddhaghosa that the AparSntas 
were the peoples or races who had originally migrated into India 
from the AparagoySna or Western sub-continent of Asia. 

The Mahabharata, however, speaks of several Andhra peoples 
( Andhra^ cha bahavah I.® AVith Vincent Smith the Andhras were ‘a 
Dravidian people now' represented by the large population speaking 
the Telugu language, who occupied the deltas of the Godavari and 
the Krishna’. But Srinivas Iyengar would seem to be more in the 
right in suggesting that 'the Andhras were originally a Ahndhyan 
tribe and that the extension of Andhra power was from the west to 
the east down the Godavari and Krishna valleys.’^ ‘The Serivanija 
Jataka locates Andhrapura, i.e., the capital of the Andhras, on the 
river Telavaha which Bhandarkar identifies with the modern Tel or 
Telingiri"^ and Raychaudhuri inclines to treat as another name of the 
Tungabhadra- Krishna. Raychaudhuri construes the evidence of the 
Alayidavolu plates of the early Pallava ruler Sivaskandavarman as 

1 Sutta-nipata, verse 977. 

2 Paramatthajotika. II, p. 581. 

3 Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 53f, 

4 Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 121. 

5 Mahabharata, VI. 9. 49. 

6 I. A., 1913, p. 276f. The opinion receives an additional support from the fact 
that the Pali Canon places the town of S'atakarnika. which was evidently the place 
of origin of the S'atakarni rulers of the Andhra race { Andhrajativah ), to the south 
of the Buddhist Midland. 

7 I.A., 1918. p, 71. 
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implying that ‘the Andhra country ( Andhra patha) embraced the 
Krishna district and had its centre at Dhahfiakada or Bezvada.’i 

In Anoka’s own record ( E. E. XIII ), the Purinda-Paladas are 
associated with the Andhras. The Kalsi Palada is phonetically the 
same name as Pirada, as pointed out by Eaychaudhuri. The 
Markandeya PurSna places the Paradas as a barbarous tribe in the 
Udichya-Uttarapatha or North-Western division along with the 
Aparantas_, Gandhiras, Yavanas, Kambojas and the rest. The 
Harivam^a and the Vayu Purina, too, mention them in a list of 
barbarous tribes (Mlechchhajitayahl along with the Sakas, Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Pahlavas, Khasas, Mahbhikas, Cholas, Keralas, etc., some 
of whom belonged to Uttaripatha aod some to the Deccan. On the 
other hand, the Pundras or Paundras and Pnlindas are the two tribes 
who are associated in the PurSnas with the Andhras and whose names 
approached those of Anoka’s Parinda 2-Paladas. The Markandeya 
Purina places the Pulindas in the Madhyade^a, the Aparanta as well 
as the Dikshinatya division. They are distinguished in the Matsya 
Purina from the Paundra (Pundras of the Eimayana, IV. 41. 12). 
In this Purina the Paundras are associated with the Vaidi^as, 
Mekalas and Gaunardas, and the Pulindas (Kulindas) with the 
Andhras, Sakas, Chulikas and Yavanas.3 

It need not worry us that the Piradas as a tribe who are placed 
in the North-Western division should be associated in Anoka’s E. E. 
XIII with the Andhras who were a A'^indhyan as well as*a Deccan 
people. Like the Chulikas, Mnshikas and others, the Pirinda-Paradas 
had their original settlement in Uttaripatha. 

As I now find, the Mahibhirata (VI, 9. 62, 63) speaks of the 
Pulindas,^ Kulindas and Kiladas and places them all in South India, 
the Pulindas in association with the Vindhya Chulikas, and the 
Kulindas with the Kiladas. Here the Kulindas and the Kiladas 
are the same peoples as the Pulindas and the Piladas respectively, 
cf. Sindhu-Pulindakih (Mbh. VI. 9. 40) and Sindhu-Kulindakah 
(Padma Purina, Bhugolavarnanam), Kakudha Katyiyana, Pali 
Pakudha Kachchiyana. One may be tempted to connect the Paradas 

1 Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 78f. 

2 The Dame of As'oka’s PSrimda is still preserved in that of Parenda, which is 
situated due east of Poona. 

3 Pargiter, The Puraoa Text, pp. 2, 52, 65. Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 267f. 

4 Aco. to D. G. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, I, p, 37, Palada=Paulinda. Cf. Pali 
g5ravo=gaurava h . 
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with the river Parada ^ mentioned in the Nasik cave inscription of the 
time of Nahapana. 

From these facts, it may be inferred that Asoka’s Parinda-Paradas 
were no other ruling tribes than Paundra-Pulindas and Kulinda- 
Kaladas who were closely allied and had territories spread over a 
large area near about the territories of the Rishtika-Eashtrikas, the 
Bhojas and their offshoots. 

(iii) Other Aparantas : The significant expression, ‘other 

Aparantas’, which occurs in E. E. V as an appendage to Asoka’s 
statement concerning the Ristika-Petenikas has, I think, been 
sufficiently explained in the foregoing account of the Ristika-Petenikas, 
the Boja-Petenikas and the Amdhra-Parinidas. The Rishtikas 
and the Bhojas with their offshoots, the Paitrayanikas, have been 
taken to represent the eighteen Forest-kingdoms in the Vindhyan 
region, and in Anoka’s time the semi-independent states near about 
the south-western extension of the Southern Road between the 
Yamuna and the Godavari, and within the mountain belt of the 
Vindhya, the Riksha, the Pariyiitra and the Sahya. The various 
peoples that are placed in this region in the Epics and the Puranas 
to the exclusion of those included in the dominions under Anoka’s 
direct rule came within the definition of other Aparantas. 

fiv) Atavis : The position of the Atavis in relation to these 
Aparantas needs further orientation. In R. E. XIII the Atevis are 
mentioned apart from the peoples that are introduced in R. E. V as 
Aparantas, while we have been inclined so far to identify the 
Rishtikas, the Bhojakas, and the Paitrayanikas with the ruling 
peoples of the eighteen forest territories or Vidyadhara settlements 
in the Vindhya region. Bhandarkar, too, inclines to identify the 
Atavis mentioned in E E. XIII with the semi-independent Atavikas 
or Atavyas of the inscription of Samkshobha from Central India. 
How far is it correct to do so ? 

The Markandeya Purana mentions the territory of the Atavyas 
side by side with those of the Sabaras, the Pulindas, the Vindhya- 
muliyas, the Dandakas, the Vaidarbhas, the Paurikas, the Maulikas, 
the ASmakas ( A^vakas ), the Bhogavardhanas and the Andhras, and 
places all of them in Bakshinapatha. The Great Epic, II. 31. 2-15, 
seems to have counted the rulers of Alatsya, Aparamatsya, Adhiraja, 
Xishada^land, Gojiringa hill, Tarasa,' Sreuimanta, Nararashtra, 


1 Modern Varada. which is a nothern tributary of the upper TuhjabhadrS. 
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Kuntibhoja, Cbarmanvati-kula, Seka, Paraseka, Vindavantii, Anuvind- 
avanti, Bhojakata, V’^envatata, Kantacaka, Natakeya, Herambaka, 
Marudha, Eamyagrama, Nachina, Vata and Pulinda among the 
Atavikas of the Vindhya region, including, no doubt, the region 
covered by the Pariyatra branch of the Vindhya range of hills. The 
Great Epic expression, Atavikan sarvan ( II. 31. 15 ), is paralleled 
by sarvatavikarajyasya in Samudragupta's Allahabad Stone-pillar 
inscription. The Nasik Cave inscription of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi, 
too, speaks of the rulers of the hill tracts of the Vindhya, the 
Rikshavat, the Pariyatra, the Sahya ( Western Ghats ), the Krishnagiri 
( Kanheri ), the Mahendra ( Eastern Ghats ), the Malaya and other 
ranges in the Western, Central and South India. But by the Atavis 
of B. E. XIII we may not, I think, understand, the rulers or ruling 
races of the hill tracts or forest kingdoms of the Vindhya region only. 
“The Atavis in the sense of jungle tracts, inhabited by semi- 
independent aboriginal tribes or used as hiding places by the gangs 
of thieves, were not confined to any particular place. The Jatakas 
clearly show that Atavis in this sense existed in each kingdom, and 
that- the ruler of each kingdom had to reckon -with the permanent or 
temporary dwellers of these areas.'’ 1 The Artha^astra speaks of a 
special class of officers called Atavipalas, and the Jatakas of the 
Atavirakkhikas. 2 

(v) Yaunas, Kumbojas and Gandharas ; — As for the Yaunas, the 
Kambqjas and the Gandharas, they are mentioned in E. E. V as 
typical Aparantas, -^hose semi-independent tribal states w ere within 
Asoka’s empire. E. E. XIII adds to this list the name of the 
Nabhakas ( Sk. Nabhagas ) and the Nabhapainktis who were obviously 
the representative ruling races of the Haimavata region. 

It must be also wdth reference to the western or north-western 
end of the Uttarapatha or north-western Eoad that A^oka represented 
the Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandharas, Nabhakas, Nabhapamktis and 
others as Aparantas or Westerns, inasmuch as their territories were 
situated near about it. 3 

As regards the Yaunas, the Kambojas and the Gandharas, their 
semi- independent territories in Asoka’s time were situated in the 
Uttarapatha proper which is now covered by the North-Western 
Frontier Province. 


1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 319 

2 Jataka, VI, p, 335. 

3 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 258. 
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The Pali texts mention Ka^mira with GandhSra, otherwise called 
Gandharva-vishaya .in the Eamayana.i In one of the Jatakas, the 
Jataka No. 406, as pointed out by Raychaudhuri, Ka^mlra is included 
in the kingdom of Gandhara.2 Some of the Jatakas represent 
Ka^mira and Gandhara as two countries ruled by one king.^ Hekaitos 
of Miletos ( 549-486 B.C. ) “refers to Kaspapyros (KaAyapapura, i e., 
Kasmir) as a Gandaric (Gandhara) citj'.”'^ We have got to see if the 
same was the state of things also in Anoka’s time. 

The Gandharas or Gandharvas of Uttarapatha founded their 
territories on both sides of the Indus ( Sindhur ubhayatah parsve ).5 
The principal city of their trans-Indus territories was Pushkaravati^ 
or Utpalavati,'^ which is now “represented by the modern Prang and 
Charsadda, 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, on the Swat river. 
Taksha^ila ( Pali Takkasila, modern Taxila ), which is now' situated 
in the Rawalpindi district of the province of the Punjab, was the 
main city of the hinter-Indus territory of the Gandhara s.^ Hwen 
Thsang locates the kingdom of Gandhara, with Purushapura 
(Peshawar) as its capital, between the Sulaiman range and the Indus, 
the latter being mentioned as its eastern boundary. 

In Anoka’s time, however, the major portion, if not the w'hole, of 
the trans-Indus territory of the Gandharas and the southern portion 
of their hinter-Indus territory were under his direct rule, and onlv 
the northern portion of both above Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
formed the semi-independent tribal state of the Gandharas. 

In the Great Epic, the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas are 
counted among the typical peoples of Uttarapatha, 1° precisely as in 

1 II. 68. 19-22, VII. 113-14. 

2 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 124. 

3 Jataka, III, pp. 346, 378 ; Malalasekera, Dictionary, I, p, 543. 

4 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 124. 

5 Eamayapa, VIII. 113. 11, VII. 114. 11. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 50 

6 Variant Pushkalavati, Pali Pokkharavati, Prakrit PukkalSoti, Arrian’.,; 

Peuoelaotis. 

7 Divyavadana, pp. 407, 474, 476, where Utpalavati is described as the capital 
of Uttarapatha. 

8 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 51. 

9 Ramayana, VII. 114 11. Vayu purSna, 88. 189-90, quoted by Raychaudhuri, 
op. cit., p. 50. 

,/lo Mahabharata, XII. 207. 43. 

Uttarapatha-janmanah kirtayishyami tan api I 
Yauna-Kamboja-Gandharah Kirata.Rarbaraih saha 11 
Cited by Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 50. In the Achaemenian inscriptions, too, the 
name of the lonians is spelt as Yaunas. 
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Anoka’s R.E. V they figure as the typical Aparantas. In the Pali 
Assalayana Sutta, the Yonas and Kambojas are represented as typical 
peoples of the North-West frontier countries ( pachchantima janapada). 
Yona, Yauna or Yavana is the only name whereby all Greeks, whether 
Macedonian, pre-Macedonian or post Macedonian, were known to 
the Indians. But this name was obviously derived from Ionia, 
and the first Greeks known to the Persians and Indians were all, 
ex hypothesi, lonians.i It is, therefore, most probable, as opined by 
Jayaswal and others, that there was a pre-Alexandrian Ionian Greek 
settlement on the banks of the river Kabul, notably at Nysa. 

As regards the Kambojas or Kamhhojas, the Arthasastra classes 
them with the Saurashtras in so far as they lived by agriculture, 
trade and professional fighting. 2 The Great Epic speaks of the 
Kambojas ^and Paramakambojas, just as the Mahaniddesa does of 
Yona and Paramayona. The Kambojas are grouped together with 
the Daradas (Dards)^ and the Paramakambojas with the Lohas and 
Northern Rishikas.'^ From these facts, it cannot but be inferred 
that there were two distinct settlements or territories of both the 
YaunasS and the Kambojas.® 

The country of the Daradas ( Dards ) was situated in a valley 
of the Dari on the right bank of the Upper Indus, watered 

by the river Darin or DariP and hence may be taken to have 
extended from Chitral to the Indus.® Ptolemy “locates them east 

1 There were four chief divisions of the Greek people, viz., the Dorians. 

Aeolians, Achaeans and lonians. Of these, the Aohseans were the first to sail 

across the Aegean and to occupy Thessaly. They were the most important people 

in Homer’s time. * * It was the lonians and Dorians who played the most 

important part in the history of Greece. 

2 Vartas'astropajivinah, Arthas'astra, XI. 1. 

3 Mahabharata, II, 27. 23 ; Daradan saha Kambojaih. 

4 Ibid, II, 27. 25 : Lohan Paramakamhojan Kishikan uttaran api. 

5 In the Naqsh-i-Kustam inscription {a) of Darius, the Yaunas grouped with 
the people of Sparda (Sardis) and the sea-coast dweller Sakas are distinguished 
from the Yaunas takabharas grouped with the Skudras and the Puntrayas 
(Puntians). In the Persepolis inscription (k) of Xerxes, the Y'aunas, too, are 
described as a people who lived on the sea-coast as well as on the further sea-shore. 
Herzfeld ( Archaeological History of Iran, PI. I ) locates the two Yona territories 
in Asia Minor. 

6 The Divyavadana distinguishes the Kambojas associated with the Yaunas. 

7 Fa Hi.'^n’s Ta-hi, Cf. Daripatha in the Mahaniddesa, pp. 155, 415. 

8 Hwen Thsang’s Ta-hi-la. 

9 Yule, Marco Polo, i, p. 173 ; Lassen, I. A., i, p. 505, iii, p. 138 ; Cunningham, 
Ancient Geography, p. 81f, 
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of the Lambatai ( = Lampaka, Langhan ) and of Soustane (basin of 
the Swat river) and to the north of the uppermost course of the 
Indus.” The modern Dardistan still preserves the name of the 
Dards.l The Kamboja territory may thus be located somewhere in 
this very region between the Darada country on the north and the 
Yona territory on the south, on the west side of the Indus. 

In connexion with the Pandavas’ digvijaya, the Great Epic relates 
that after conquering the- Daradas together with the Kambojas, 
Arjuna in his march towards the north proceeded north-east to 
conquer the robber tribes ( dasyavah )2 and also the tribes who 
dwelt in the forest, and thereafter ‘the allied forces ( sahitan ) of 
the Lohas, Paramakambojas and the Rishikas of the north’ 

( i. e., Paramarishikas 

Professor Jayachandra Vid 3 'alankara identifies the Parama- 
kambojas ‘with the Galcha speaking Yaghnobis in the valley of 
Yaghnob at the head water of the LarafshSn river, a tract of country 
considerably to the north of the Pamirs and separated from them by 
the hill states subordinate to Bokhara.’ He identifies the Rishikas 
of the north with the Yue-chis and the Kamboja country with 
Badakshan and the Pamirs. 4 From the fact that the Kambojas and 
Vahlikas are often associated together in the Great Epic, he is led to 
think that their countries were conterminous.’ 

Arguing more forcibly the case made out by Vidyalamkara, Dr. 
Moti Chandra seeks to establish that the Lohas, Paramakambojas, 

Northern Rishikas and robber tribes must have been settled in 

the country which is now represented by the Tadzhik Soviet 

Social Republic which till recently w^as divided in the Russian 

Wakhan, Shignan, Roshan and Darwanz. It is clear even from 
Kalhana’s description of Muktapida’s northern campaign that the 
Kambojas, Tukhdras, Bhauttas and Daradas were neighbours. If 
the Bhauttas be rightly relegated to Baltistan and Bolor and the 
Darads to DardistSn, the KSmbojas can only be placed in KSfiristin, 
Balkh-Badakshan and the Pamirs. DvarakS mentioned as the capital 


1 B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p, 86. 

2 Acc. to Moti Chandra, op. cit., p. 19 : they were ‘ ‘the descendants of the 
Eastern Iranian speaking ancestors of the Wakhanis, Shighnis, Eoshanis, and the 
Sarikolis of the Pamir plateau.” 

3 Mahabharata, II. 27. 23-26. 

4 Bharatbhumi aur uske nivas. pp. 297-305. 31.1 ; Moti Chandra, op. cit., pp. 
18-19, 43. 
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of the Kambojas in the Petavattu-Commentary i need not create any 
prejudice against their being a people in the north-west of India, 2 
here Dvaraka being no other place than what is known in Persian 
as Darwaz in the north of Badakshan. The Place which Ptolemy 
locates to the south of the Oxus under the name of Tambyzoi is 
identified by Sylvain Levi with Kamboja on the ground that 
Tambyzoi is only a Greek transliteration of the Austro-Asiatic 
spelling of Kamboja. 3 In the time of tli% Muslim geographer Idrisi 

Badakshan bordered on Qanauj Kamboja), then a dependancy 

of India. ^ Apollodorus Mentions the Asii, Pasiani, Tocbari and 

Sacarauli as the four nomad tribes who conquered Bactria. The 
Torogus source attributes the conquest to two peoples called Asiani 
and Saraucae. Here the Asii or Asiani correspond with Chang 
“ Kien’s Yue-chi, and Asiani and Pasiani are but Iranian forms of the 
Indo-Aryan Asika-Rishika and Paramarshika.5 

I have no definite suggestion as yet to make about the location 
of Paramayona as distinguished from Yona. ® There being nothing 
until now to show that there was any pre-Alexandrian Yona territory 
on the east side of the Indus, it is conceivable that the distinction 
aimed at was one between the trans- Kabul Yona territory and that 
between the Kabul river and the Upper Indus. It is quite possible 
that by the name Paramayona were meant the Yona territories in 
Asia Minor which find mention in the Achaemenian inscriptions. 
Alexander’s invasion of India was followed, however, by ‘the estab- 
lishment of a number of Yavana settlements in the Uttarapatha’ e. g., 
the city of Alexandria ( modern Charikar or Opian ) in Paropanisadae 
i. e., the Kabul region, Boukhepala on the spot where Alexander began 
to cross the Jhelam, Nikaia, where the battle with Poros took place, 
Alexandria at the confluence of the Chinab and the Indus, and the 
Sogdian Alexandria below the confluence of the Punjab rivers. 

1 Paramatthadipani, p. 43, to wbich attention is first drawn by T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, p, 184. 

2 "This is not certainly the Dvaraka in Kathiawar. 

3 I. A., 1923, p. 54 

4 La Geographic de al-Bdresi, transl. by Jaubert, Vol. I. p. 4781. 

5 Moti Chandra, op. cit., p. 221. 

6 Mahaniddesa, pp. 155, 415. 

7 Raychaudhnri, op. cit., p. 2121. The Mahaniddesa mentions one Alasanda as 
an emporium ol trade, but it is difficult to say, which Alexandria is actuallj- meant. 
The Alasandadipa mentioned in the Milindapanha must be either Alexandria at the 
confluence ol the Chinab and the Indus or the Sogdian Alexandria, prelerablv 
the latter. 
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It is difficult, however, to say that by the Yonas in Anoka’s edicts 
were meant the Yonas other than the pre- Alexandrian Ionian colonists 
or ‘Perso Greeks’ who were associated with the Katnbojas and 
Gandharas and other semi-independent peoples of the Uttarapatha 
within Anoka’s empire. 

The close association of the Yaunas or Yavanas with such other 
peoples of North-Western India as the Kambojas, Gandharas, Sakas, 
Madras, Kaikeyas, Sindhus and Sauviras is certain. The fact is well 
attested by the Epics and Puranas as well as the edicts of A^oka. ^ 
They passed as most esteemed of foreigners, though according to 
some authorities they were regarded as horn of ^udra females by 
Kshatriya males. In Panini’s time Yavanani was the only feminine 
form of Yavana, ^ while Eatyayana, Patafijali and other later gram- 
marians found it necessary to recognize Yavani as another form, and 
to restrict the use of Panini’s form to the wulting of the Greeks. 
It will be unhistorical to father this difference between the two forms 
on Paninl when evidently he was acquainted with only one form. 
i The Mahavastu ( I, p. 171 ) rightly represents the Yaunas as a ruling 
people with a republican form of government. The existence of a 
pre-Alexandrian Ionian colony somewhere on the bank of the river 
Kophen, Kubha or Eabul may be taken for granted. The pre- 
Macedonian Greek settlers in the border-land of Uttarapatha were 
known to Megasthenes and other Greek writers as Nysaioi ( Nyseans ) 
evidently for the reason that they planted their colony in the district 
of Nysaia named after Mount Nysa with Nysa as its principal city. 
The location given of this city goes to show that it lay close to and 
was built on the lower slopes of the mountain which is called Meros 
( Meru, Pali Neru ) and which, according to the legend in the Great 
Epic and the Puranas, was one of the four mountains that surrounded 
Mt. Bumeru, say Pamir Knot. Identifying Mt. ■ Meros ( the name 
meaning ‘thigh' to the Greeks ) with the Sulaiman range, and Mt. 
Nysa with a spur of the same, one may get very near to the site of 
the hill-state formed by these earliest known Greek colonists on the 
north-wmstern confines of India. Holdich is inclined to locate the 
site of Nysa in the lower spurs and valleys of Kohi-i-Mor, while 
Bhandarkar would have us place it somewhere betw^een the river 

1 B. 0. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 153£f. 

2 Gautama Dharmas'astra, lY. 21 ; CambridgS History of India, I, p. 290f. n. 

3 Panini, lY. 1. 49. 

13 
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Kophen ( Kabul ) and the Indus. i A.ccording to M. de St. Martin, the 
existing village of Nysatta ‘near the northern bank of the river of 
Kabul at less than two leagues below Hashtnagar’ preserves the traces 
of the name of Nysa, the place which ‘ought to be of Median or 
Persian foundation, since the nomenclature is Iranian, the name of 
Nysa or Nisaya which figures in the cosmographic geography of the 
Zendavesta being one which is far-spread in the countries of 
Iran.’ 2 Ivy and the vine were known to have grown on Mt. Meros or 
Meron, whence Nysaia became known as a vine-growing country. 

In support of his view that the Yonas of R. E. XIII ‘settled in 
large numbers in some outlying province of India long before 
Alexander’ ‘outside the kingdom of Antiochus Theos’ and ‘in Anoka’s 
empire in a territory adjoining Gandhara but outside India,’ 
Bhandarkar cites the evidence of the coins resembling those of the 
earliest type of Athens which are known to have been collected from 
the north-west frontiers of India. 3 

The Nysians were known to have dressed themselves in muslin, 
worn the turban, and arrayed themselves in garments dyed of bright 
colours. They marched to battle with drums and cymbals. ^ In them 
were found by the Macedonians certain customs and traits of their 
own. Three hundred of them joined the army of Alexander on 
their mountain horses and followed him to battle in the plains 
of the Punjab. ® 

Their is no wonder that the territory of the takabhara ( cap- 
wearer ? ) Yaunas is mentioned immediately after Skudra in the 
Achaemenian inscriptions or that, according to the legend recorded 
by Strabo, the Nysians recognized the Oxydrakai ( Kshudrakas ) 
who were evidently their neighbours as equally being the descendants 
of Dionysos. ® The admixture of blood through intermarriage between 
these two peoples may have been the fact behind the Brahmanical 
castigation of the Yavanas as born of the Sudra mothers, by the 
warrior fathers. 

The name of Kamboja or Kambhoja is older in Indian literature 
than that of Yauna or Yavana. The VaniS Brahmana list includes 

1 Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 32., 

2 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 183, f. n. 

3 Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 26. Cf. Numismatic Chronicles, XX, 191 ; B. C. 
Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 155. 

4 McCrindle, Ancient India, pp..36, 97, 201, 

5 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 354, 

6 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 111. ' 
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the name of a Vedic teacher called Kamboja Aupamanyava. According 
to Yaska’s Nirukta (II. 8), the Kambojas spoke a dialect in which 
the original sense of an ancient verb, ^avati, was retained while it was 
lost among other sections of the Indian people. Yaska’s remarks 
have led Grierson to think that ‘they either spoke Sanskrit with an 
infusion of Iranian words to which they gave Indian inflexions, 
or else spoke a language partly Indo-Aryan and partly Iranian’. 
The verb ^avati is in Grierson’s opinion an Iranian and not a 
Sanskrit word.i 

Yaska indulged only in a folk-etymology when he sought to 
account for the name of Kamboja or Kambhoja by taking Jtam to be 
an abbreviation of Icambala, meaning ‘blanket’, which is to say, of 
kamanlya, meaning ‘a lovable thing’. Thus the Kambojas were 
Kambala Bhojas or Kamaniya Bhojas, the blanket being treated as 
a lovable thing. Their country was noted undoubtedly for ‘many of 
the best kinds of skins, wollen blankets, blankets made of the fur of 
animals’ 2, but that does not mean that for this very reason the people 
became known as Kambojas or Kambhojas and their country as 
Kamboja or Kambhoja. 

The Ganapatha on Panini’s rule, II. 1.72— Mayuravyam^akadi, 
speaks of persons who were shaven-headed like the Kambojas and 
Yavanas (Kamboja-mundah, Yavana-mundah). This was evidently 
based upon a legend like one in the Harivani^a {XIII. 763-64, 775-83) 
purporting to say that king Sagara who was bent upon annihilating 
the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and Pahlavas relented and so 
he released the first after having half of their head shaved, the 
second and third after having the whole of their head shaved, the 
fourth after compelling them to keep their hair dishevelled, and the 
fifth after compelling them to keep their beards.3 The tradition 
gained ground in later Indian literature that these were the 
distinctive habits of these five peoples.* 

According to the Pali Assalayana Sutta, the Yonas, Kambojas and 
other frontier peoples of the Uttarapatha region had altogether 
a different social organisation of their own, admitting only of two 
social grades of masters and slaves, with no impassable barrier placed 
between them. The Bhuridatta Jataka expressly states that the 

1 J.R.A.S., 1911, p. 801f. : B. C, Law, op. cit., p. If. 

2 B. C. Law, op. cit., p. 2, 

3 The same legend is met with also in the Vayu Parana. 

4 Max mailer, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 28. 
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Kambojas followed a crude religion of their own, contrary to the 
accepted Ahimsa cult of the Indo-Aryans. Manu (X. 43-44) classes 
them as Kshatriyas who became degraded for the disregard of 'the 
purificatory rites. 

In the Great Epic, XV. 207. 42-44, the Andhrakas, Guhas, 
Pulindas, Sabaras, Chuchukas of South India, together with the 
Madrakas, are all described as inferior types of men, while the 
Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandharas and Kiratas of the Uttarapatha, 
together with the Barbaras, are castigated as peoples who lived as 
criminal tribes with predatory habits like those of hunters and 
vultures. 1 And from Anoka’s R. E. XIII, it is clear that the Yonas 

were the last people to tpelcome the Indo- Aryan faiths propagated 
by the different sects of the Brahmanas and the Sramanas. In 
f Buddhaghosa’s opinion the Yonas, Kambojas and other frontier 
peoples of the Uttarapatha region were Parasakavanna, Persian or 
Persian! sed in their general habits, customs and usages.^ The 
Divyavadana speaks of a popular revolt in the Sva^a-rashtra of 
Uttarapatha during the closing 'period of the reign of Bindusara.^ 
Raychaudhuri inclines to think that probably the Sva^as were the 
same people as the Khavas of Indian Literature 
As for the Achaemenian or Persian influence in this part of India, 
Raychaudhuri rightly points out that Kurush or Cyrus (558-33 B. C.), 
the founder of the Persian empire, led in vain an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia (Beluchistan). According to Pliny, however, 
he was able to destroy the famous city of Kapisa, Arrian tells us 
that the Astacenians (Arshtakas) and the Assacenian (A^vakas), the 
two Indian tribes who inhabited the district west of the river Indus 
as far as the river Cophen ( Kabul ) and who may be identified with 
the Kambojas, ‘were in ancient times subject to the Assyrians, after- 
wards to the Medes, and finally they submitted to the Persians, and 
paid tribute to Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, as ruler of their land.’ 

. During the reign of Darius I (c. 522-486 B. C.), the people of 
GandhSra (Gadara) appear among the subject peoples of the Persian 
empire. “Kshayarsha or Xerxes (486-65 B.C), the son and successor 
of Darius I, maintained his hold on the Indian provinces. In the 

1 Eta papakritas tata oharanti ptithivlm imam I s'vapaka-baagilidhtaiiam 
sadharmano naradhipa. 

2 Barua, Inscriptions, II, p. 259. 

3 Divj-avadana, p. 371. 

4 Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 250. 
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gi-eat army which he led against Hellas both Gandhara and ‘India’ 
were represented.” 

On one occasion, as Strabo tells us, the Hj'draces (Kshudrakas) 
from ‘India’ (i. e., the Punjabi were summoned by the Persians 
to serve them as mercenaries. None need be surprised, therefore, 
that the army Darius III Codomannus (33-5-30 B.C.) included 
the Indians when he fought a battle with Alexander. i 

The Yonas, Kambojas and Gandharas were Aparantas even in 
Buddhaghosa’s sense, i.e., they were peoples who immigrated into 
India from the trans-Sulaiman and trans- Kabul regions. 

fvi) Other Aparantas, Nabhakas and Nabha-lines : — ^Who were 
Anoka’s other Aparantas who held semi-independent territories in the 
Uttarapatha ? In one context the Great Epic broadly divides 
the peoples of Uttarapatha into five ruling races, viz., the Y^aunas, 
Kambojas, Gandharas, Kiratas and Barbaras,^ and in another mentions 
and locates them in three different orders, viz, those who dwelt 
in 'the northern portion of the Punjab proper including the North- 
Western Frontier Province and the whole of the State of Kashmir and 
Jammu, those who dwelt in the southern portion of the Punjab 
proper including the modern province of Sind, and those who dwelt 
in the Central and Eastern Himalayan regions extending up to Assam 
and Manipur.3 The last-mentioned region roughly constitutes 
the Haimavata division of Jambudvipa in respect of which A^oka 
introduced the Nabhakas and N.abhapanrktis in his E. E. XIII. 

In the northern part of the Uttarapatha are placed the hill-tribes 
and rulers of the Antargiri, Bahirgiri and Upagiri, the Brihantas of 
Uluka, the towns of Senabindu, Modapura and Vamadeva, Susaskula, 
the principal town of the Sudamas, the Ulfikas of the north, the 
country of the Pafichaganas, Devaprastha, the Parvatiyas, the capital 
of the Pauravas, the robber tribes, the Saptaganas, the Ka^mirakas, 
the Lohitas, the Da^amandalas, the Trigartas, Darvas and Kokanadas, 
the Abhisaras, the people of Uraga (Urasa f), Sirahapura, the Suhmas 
and Cholas, the Vahlikas, the Daradas and Kambojas, the robber 
tribes who dwelt m the north-east, the Lohas, Paramakambojas 
and Rishikas of the north and the Rishikas proper. Beyond the 
Svetaparvata ( White range ) are placed the Kinipurushas or 
Kinnaras, Guhyakas or Hatakas adjoining the Manas Sarovar, and 

1 Bayohaudhuri, op. cit., p. 193f. Chinock, .\rrian’s Anabasis, p, 142f. 

2 Mahabharata, XII. 207. 43. 

3 Ibid, II. 27-28, 32. 
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war-Hke peoples of HaBivarsha beyond which lay the land of 
Uttarakuru.l And in the southern part of the Uttarapatha division^ 
which lay to the west of the Midland (Khandavaprasthat pratichini 
di^am), are located, among others, the Sudras and Abhlras who dwelt 
on the banks of the Sarasvatl, Rohitakas, war-like and frenzied 
Mayurakas, ^rishikas ( Pali Serissakas ), Mahehas, Sivis, Trigartas, 
Ambashthas, Malavas, Panchakarpatas, Madhyamakeyas, Vatadhanas, 
dwellers of Pushkararanya and other republican tribes who dwelt 
along the banks of the Lower Indus, Eamathas (lit., the asafcetida- 
growers), Harahunas, Madras of &kala, Pahlavas, Barbaras, Kiratas, 

Yavanas and S akas.2 

* 

Over and above the Gandharas, Yavanas and Kambojas, the 
Markandeya Purana refers the following peoples to the Udichya- 
Uttarapatha division : the Vahllkas, Vatadhanas, Abhlras, Kalatoyakas, 
Aparantas, S udras, Pahnavas ( Pahlavas ), Charmakhandikas, Sindhu- 
Sauviras, Madrakas, S atahradas, Lalitthas, Paradas, Mushikas, 
Eamathas, Eakshahantakas, Kaikeyas, DaSamanikas, Barbaras, 
Angalaukikas,3 Nichas, Tusharas, pot-bellied Pahlavas, Streyas, 
Bharadvajas, Prasthalas, Da^erakas, such Kiratas as the Lampakas, 
Sunakaras, Chulikas, Jahnavas, Apadhas and Alimadras, Tamasas, 
Hamsamargas, Ka^miras, Tanganas,^ Chulikas, Hudukas, Urnas and 
Darvas. The Nirharas, Hamsamargas, Kupathas, Tanganas, 
Khavas, Kutsas, Pravaranas, Urnas, Darvas, Hudukas, Trigartas, 
Kiratas and Tamasas are specified as Parvatatoyis (Mountaineers). 

The eastern Punjab States of Nabha and Patiala (Paniktipalah) 
still preserve the name of Anoka’s Nabhakas (Sk. Nabhagas) and 
Nabhapamktis. The Nabha and Patiala were originally and are even 
now the Haimavata or Central Himalayan States above Kalsi and 
below KaSmlra. In the Puranas, Nabhi figures as a mythical king 
of the Central Himalayan kingdom, the name Nabhi denoting the 
meeting place of the Greater or Eastern and the Lesser or Western 
extensions of the Himalayas. Eaychaudhuri inclines to think that 
the town of Na-pei-kia located by Fa Hien to the south-east of 

1 Ibid, n. 27, 28. 

2 Ibid, 11.32, Head Moti Chandra, op. cit., and also his Hindi article in the* 
Vikramanka number of the NSgarl Praoharini Patrika. 

3 Cf. Angaloka (variant Anganeka) in the Mahaniddesa. p. 156. 

4 In the Mahaniddesa p. 155, we have mention of Tangana and Paramatan- 
gana, and also of Gangana which may be identified with Hwen Thsang’s Ki-kiang-na 
situated to the south of Saukuta, 
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Sravasti and to the west of Kapilavastu l is perhaps reminiscent of 
the Nabhaka territory 2 . The Central Himalayan States, too, pass as 
Northern in respect of the Midland. 

•The Great Epic locates in the eastern extension of the Himalayan 
range such peoples as the Anartas, Kalukntas, Kulindas and 
Snmandalas in the Knlinda territory, the dwellers of the island of 
Sakala, Pragjyotishapura, ^ i. e., the kingdom of K-amarupa under 
the descendants of Naraka, the tribes who had their settlements in 
the valleys of the Lauhitya * ( Brahmaputra ), i. e., in the whole of 
Assam, and the Kiratas and Chinas ^ who lived in the eastern and 
north-eastern confines of Assam, say, in the Chin Hills, Manipur, 
Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal as Himalayan territories to the west of 
Assam and to the north of the Buddhist Midland do not find mention 
in the Mahabharata. The present inhabitants of Bhutan and Sikkim 
are, in respect of their dialects and racial traits, Tibetans. The Tarai 
portion of Nepal, included in the Buddhist Midland and xk^oka’s 
domain proper, was occupied by the Sakyas and Kauliya territories. 

As attested by the Classical writers, the UttarSpatha was at the • 
time of Alexander’s invasion of India parcelled into innumerable small 
kingdoms and republics. “The Nandas of Magadha," says Eaychaudhuri, 
“do not appear to have made any attempt to subjugate these states 
of the UttarSpatha ( North-West India ). The task of reducing them 

was reserved for a foreign conqueror, viz., Alexander of Macedon 

he obtained assistance from many important chiefs like Ambhi of 
Taxila, Sangaeus ( Sanjaya ? ) of Pushkaravati, Kophaios or Cophseus 
( of the Kabul region ? )’ Assagetes ( Asvajit ? ), and Sisikottos ( S'a^i- 
gupta ) who got as his reward the satrapy of the Assakenians. The 
only princes or peoples who thought of combining against the invader 
were Poros and Abisares, and the Malavas ( Malloi 1, Kshndrakas 
( Oxydrakai ) and the neighbouring autonomous tribes. Even in the 
latter case personal jealousies prevented any effective results. 
Alexander met with stubborn resistance from individual chiefs and 
clans, notably from Astes ( Hasti or Ashtaka ? ), the Aspacians, the 
Assakenians, the elder Poros, the Kathians, the Malloi, the Oxydrakai, 
and the Brahmanas of the kingdom of Mousikanos .....But all 

1 Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. XliXIII ; Legge, Fa Hien, p, 64. 

2 Baychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 254. 

3 MahSbhSrata, II. 26. 9. 

4 Allahabad Stone-pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 

5 Mahabharata, II, 30. 26. 
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this was of no avail. A disunited people could not long resist the 
united forces of the Hellenic world led by the greatest captain oi 
ancient Europe. Alexander succeeded in conquering the old Persian 
provinces of Gandhara and ‘India’, but was unable to try conclusions 
with Agrammes, king of the Gangaridae and the Prasii.”^ 

In connection with Seleukos Nikator and Chandragupta;, Justinus 
( XV. 4 ) observes ; “He ( Seleukos Nikator ) carried on many wars in 
the East after the division of the Macedonian kingdom between 
himself and the other successors of Alexander, first seizing Babylonia, 
and then reducing Baktriane, his power being increased by his first 
success. Thereafter he passed into India, which had, since Alexander’s 
death, killed its governors, thinking thereby to shake off from its 
neck the yoke of slavery. Sandrokottos had made it free : but when 
victory was gained he changed the name of freedom to that of bondage 
for he himself oppressed with servitude the very people which he had 

rescued from foreign dominion Sandrokottos, having thus 

gained the crown, held India at the time when Seleukos was laying 
the foundation of his future greatness.’’^ 

Here we are not concerned, however, with all the tribes of the 
Uttarapatha and Haimavata divisions of Jambudvipa who were 
reduced to subjection by Chandragupta but with only those who held 
semi-independent territories w’ithin Anoka’s empire. As far as 
Afeka’s Rock inscriptions at Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra and Kalsi, his 
Minor Pillar inscriptions at Nigliva and Lumbini and Pillar inscrip- 
tions in the Champaran district indicate, these tribal states were 
situated in the northern part of the North West Frontier Province, 
the State of Kashmir and Jammu, the kingdom of Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim, and the hilly portion of Assam. The ruling races who dwelt 
in these regions were typified by the Yonas, Karnbojas, Gandharas 
Nabhakas and Nabha-lines in the language of Asoka, and the Yonas, 
Karnbojas, Gandharas, Kiratas and Barbaras in the language of the 
Great Epic. 

B. Extent of empire in the light of Hwen Thsang’s testimony ; 

Hwen Thsang was a personal witness to the stupas, sangharSmas and 
stone-pillars, in short, monuments in several places in India of his 
time that were popularly known as pious and memorable erections of 
Afcka. If his testimony can be relied upon, which I think is of 
a doubtful certainty, one may presume indeed that the places 


1 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 210 f. 

2 MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 7. 
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where these monuments were found in ftitu w'ere all included in 
Anoka’s empire. 

The Chinese pilgrim saw one stupa known to have been built by 
A^oka on Mt. Pi-lo-sa-lo ( Pilusara ) near the capital of the country of 
Kapi^a and two stupas near the c^ty of Nagarahara, The country 
of Kapisa abutted on the north of the Snowy mountains and on the 
remaining three sides it bordered on the Black ridge ( Kalakuta ? ) 
which is identified with the Hindu Kush. It lay at a distance of 
about 120 miles west from Lin-po (, .Liampaka, modern, Langhan, 
a small country lying along the northern bank of the Kabul river ). 
Kapi^a w^as included in the Persian empire, as we noted, during the 
reign of the first Achcemenian king Cyrus. The site of the town of 
Nagarahara, the old capital of the Jalalabad district, may be placed 
‘in the angle formed by the iunction of the Sukhar and Kabul rivers, 
on their right banks.’ The fact of inclusion of Kapi^a and Nagara- 
hara in Anoka’s empire is rendered probable by the unambiguous 
testimony of the Classical writers regarding the inclusion of 
Paropanasidai, Aria and Arachosia in the Maurya empire. The same 
remark holds equally true of the country of Saukuta ( Taukuta, 
modern Sewistiin ) with Ho-si-na and Ho-sa-la as its two chief towns 
in which the pilgrim noticed 10 stupas attributed to A4oka. If Pita^ila 
and Avanda were places beyond the Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges 
and somewhere in Beluchistan, their inclusion in Anoka’s empire is 
completely in accord with the testimony of the Classical writers 
vouchsafing for the inclusion of Gedrosia in the Mauiwa empire. 

The city of Po-lu-.sha ( Purushapura, modern Peshawar ), near 
w'hich the pilgrim saw three stupas of Asoka, and the city of 
Taksha^ila, near which stood four stupas, w'ere evidently places in 
the trans-Indus and hinter Indus Gandhara territories within 
Asoka^s domain proper. Similarly Udyuna or Oddiy.ana, the city of 
Simhapura, the towm of Sakala, Chinapati, Kuluta, Satadru and 
Parvata, which were honoured wdth the stupas of A^oka, were all 
places in the Uttarapatha division within Asoka’s empire. 

As for the country of Ka^mlra w'here Asoka was reputed as a 
builder of 500 sangharamas and a stupa„ its inclusion in Anoka’s 
empire is vouchsafed for by the testimony of Kalhana's Eajataranginl 
crediting Asoka with the building of the town of 8rmagara and 
speaking of Asoka’s son Jalauka as having been appointed the 
governor of Kasmira. So far as Asoka’s own records are concerned, 
the ruling races of Kasmira may come in either as some of the 
semi-independent Himalayan tribes representing the Nabha-lines 
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or as representing some of the unnamed Aparantas connected with 
the Yonas, Kambojas and Gandharas, and there in no other way. 

Mathura, Thaneswar, Srughna, Govishana, Ahikshetra ( Ahich- 

_ / _ 

chchhatra ), Kanauj, Ayodhya, Hayamukha, Prayaga, Sravasti, 
Kapilavastu, Eamagrama, KuAiifagara, Benares, Sarnath, Mahasala, 
Svetapura, Vaisali, Vriji country, Pataliputra, Eajagriha, Nalanda, 
Gaya, Bodhgaya, Odra, Kalinga, South Ko^ala, Andhra, Ajanta, 
Valabhi and Ujjayinl, the places where the pilgrim came across 
monuments of Asoka, need no comment as these were all included in 
A4oka’s empire, and many of them even in his domain proper. 

As regards Bengal, he saw a stupa of A4oka near the town 
of Tamralipti, one near the town of Karnasuvarna, one near the 
town of Pundravardhana, and one near th'e capital of Samatata. 
The pilgrim’s itinerary goes to exclude Assam and Nepal proper 
from Aioka’s empire. 

Chola and Dravida, where, too, the pilgrim saw the stupas of 
A4oka, cannot be included in Asoka's empire. The pilgrim’s Chola 
and Dravida constituted together the territory of the Cholas, better, 
the Cholas and Pandyas, which lay, according to E. E. II and E. E. 
XIII, outside A4oka’s empire. 

3. Sphere of influence : A4oka in his M. E, E., claims that the 
sphere of his moral and cultural influence was as wide as Jambudvipa. 
In Jambudvipa he was able to create that noble and unprecedented 
atmosphere of piety which enabled him to commingle the gods and 
men or men and the gods and entitled all to the attainment of the 
grand heaven ( vipule svage aradhetavek This W'as indeed, according 
to the Pali Apadana and Buddhaghosa’s Manorathapurani, the true 
signification of the honorific Devatanampiyo i ( Dear to the gods ) 
applicable to a righteous king overlord : 

Imasmint Bhaddake kappe eko asi janadhipo I 
mahanubhavo rajii ’si chakkavatti mahabalo ii 
so’hani paiichasu silesu thapetvi janatam bahuin | 
piipetva sugatim yeva Devatanampiyo ahum 2 n 

1 Angutfcara N., I. p. 24. To the same efiecfc savs Buddhaghosa in his 

Manorathapuraiu, I, p. 154 ; ‘'Certain devas who had been born in the deva-world 
as a result of Pilinda’s guidance in" a former birth, out of gratitude, waited on him 
morning and evening. He thus became famous a; being dear to the* devas”. 
Malalasekera, Dictiouaty, II. p. 209, , 

2 Apadaana, I, p. 60. 
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‘^In this Gentle Era”, said Thera Pilindavachchha, “there was a lord 
of men ; of great personality was he, a mighty king overlord. In his 
identity I became ^dear unto the gods’ bj’ establishing the multitude 
in the moral precepts of conduct and enabling them to get a happy 
destiny (in heaven, after death)”. 

Buddhist literature mentions Jambudvipa as one of the four 
iNIahadvipas (“Great Islands”) of the earth as known to the Indians, 
the other three islands being Purvavideha, Aparagoyana,! and 
Uttarakuru. Purvavideha is the Eastern sub-continent of Asia which 
is located to the east of mount Sumeru, Jambudvipa is the Southern 
sub-continent which is located to the south, Aparagoj'iina is the 
Western sub-continent located to the west, and Uttarakuru is the 
Northern sub-continent which is located to the north of the same 
mountain. 2 The MahabhJrata, too, speaks of "the four Mah.Idvlpas 
and locates them in the same way. It names, however, Purvavideha 
as Bhadriisva. and A.paragoyana as Ketumula.3 

In many respects the Great Epic account anticipates the descrip- 
tion of Jambudvipa in the llarkandeya Puriina and other later works, 
according to which Jambudvipa is just one of the seven islands or 
continents, the remaining six of them being situated to the south of 
Jambudvipa and one on the south .side of the ocean forming its 
southern boundary. 

Furthermore, Jambudvipa is said to have consisted of nine varshas 
or countries, — of seven, according to the Great Epic.^ Mount 
Sumeru is placed in the middle of the Iluvritavarsha and between the 
Gandhamiidana range (towards the east), and the Malyavat (towards 
the west). It is also spoken of as the highest mountain of the sarth 
which is surrounded by the four lesser mountains called Mandara, 
Merumandara, Suparsva, and Kumuda, and situated on four sides 
viewed from east to north. 

From the east side of the Ilavritavarsha extends the mountain 
range of Gandhamiidana to the east of which lies the country called 
BhadrSsvavarsha with the ocean as its eastern boundary. 


1 Variant Aparagodana. 

2 B. 0. Law, India as Described, p. 2f. ; Malalasekcra, Dictionarv, I, pp. 117, 
355, 941 ; II, pp. 236, 1136 ; Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. 11. 

3 Mahabharata, Bhishmaparva, 6. 12,13 ; 7. 13, 44 ; B. C. Law, op cit., p. 8£. 

4 Ibid, 6.53 : itretani sapta-varshani. 
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From the west side of the same country extends north and south 
(east to west, according to the Great Epic) the Malyavat range to join 
with the Nila and Nishadha ranges. To the west of this range lies 
the KetumSlavarsha with the ocean as its western limit. 

To the north of the Ilavritavarsha extends east and west the Nila 

or Blue range to the north of which is- situated the country called 

Kamyakvarsha. On the north side of the Eamyak country extends 

east and west the Sveta or White range beyond which lies the 

/ 

Hiarnmayavarsha. Further north extends east and west the Sringa- 
vin range decked with peaks and be\'ond it is the country called 
Karuvarsha ( i. e., Uttarakuru ) with the ocean as its northern 
boundary.i 

On the south side of the Ilavritavarsha extends east and west the 
Nishadha ranged to the south of which is Harivarsha. To the south 
of this country extends east and west the Hemakuta range between 
which and the Himalayan range lies the country called Kimpurusha- 
varsha. The last-mentioned range forms the northern boundary of 
Bharatavarsha or India proper with its eight upadvipas or minor 
islands, which include Tamraparna i, i. e., the island of Ceylon. 

Thus the Jambudvipa, as described in the Puranas, as also in the 
Great Epic, may be treated as co-extensive at least with the main- 
land of Asia. The mountain system of Central Asia from the 
Himalayan range on the south to the Srinagavan ( Tienshan ) on 
the north may be rendered intelligible if we assume that the 
Ilavritavarsha is the highest plateau of of the world which covered the 
whole of Pamir and western part of the tableland of Tibet, and that 
Mount Sumeru with the four surrounding mountains was situated 
in the midst of what is now called the Pamir Knot. 

The Jaina work Jambudiva-pannatti divides the Himalayas into 
two ranges, namely the Greater (Mahahimavanta) and the Lesser 
(Chullahimavanta). The Greater range extends eastward down to 
the sea ( i. e., the Bay of Bengal ) below the varshadhara mountain, say 
the Arrakanese Yoma. Similarly the Lesser range extends westward 
down to the sea ( i. e.^ the Arabian sea ) below the varshadhara 

1 Mahabharata VI. 6. 56. 

2 Lassen (Ind, Alt. I, P. 22) identifies the Kishadha ^Yith ‘the mountains 
belonging to the range which lies to the north of the Kabul river’ and inclines to 
think that it was the same range which the Greek writers called Paropanisidae 
(Parvata Nishadha). 
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mountain, say the Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges. ^ Just at the 
junction of these two ranges it locates the Lotus Lake (Padmahrada) 
or Manas Sarovar consisting of two juxtaposed lakes, one on the side 
of the Eastern and the other on that of the Western range. 2 

Eratosthenes and Megasthenes, too, speak of four parts, the 
largest of which was India. The parts were not, however, of the 
whole of Asia but those into which Southern Asia was divided. 
The smallest part was the region which was situated between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean sea. The two remaining parts 
were separated from the others by the Euphrates and the Indus, 
and lay, therefore, between these two rivers. 3 

The main point of difference between the Puranic and Buddhist 
accounts of Jambudvipa lies in the fact that the former includes in 
Jambudvipa the Bhadrasvavarsha corresponding to the sub-contient 
of Parvavideha, the Ketumalavarsha corresponding to Aparagoyana, 
and the Kuruvarsha corresponding to Uttarakuru, while the latter 
excludes them. 

Anoka’s sphere of influence coincided rather with the Jambudvipa 
as described in the Great Epic and the Puranas than with the 
Jambudvipa of Pali literature. It comprised the five Mediterranean 
countries in the west, the territories of the Cholas, Pandyas, 
Satiyaputras, Keralaputras and Tamraparnyas in the south, and 
Southern Asia around India. 

V In his B.E. XIII, A^oka mentions 600 yojanas as the extent of the 
regions outside his empire where he was able to achieve an effective 
conquest by piety. In this outermost zone of the sphere of piety he 
was able to create are located the territories of the five Greek rulers 
called Amtiyoka, Tulamaya, Aintekini, Maga and Alikasudara,}, and 
in the south, those of the Cholas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras, Keralaputras 
and Tamraparnyas. 

’ Among his Greek contemporaries and allies, Amtiyoka is to be 
identified with Antiochus II Theos, king of Syria and Western Asia, 

1 The Jaina Mahahimavanta seems to correspond with the Emodos or Hemodes 
( Pali Hemavata, Sb. Haimavavata, Lassen ) of the Classical writers' which represents 
that part of the Himalayan range which extended along Kepal and Bhutan and 
onward toward the ocean.’ McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 13'2, 186. Note that the 
terms ‘the Great Himalayas’ and ‘the Lesser Himalayas or Pir Panjan Range’ are 
employed in a different sense to denote two parallel ranges, the 
lower. See The World by L. Dudley Stamp, j. -201. 

2 B. C. Law, India As Described, p, 4£. 

3 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 43. 
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and not with his father Antiochus I Soter, son and succcessor of 
Seleukos Nikator. Thus he was the nearest Greek ‘frontager' of 
Asoka. The nearest southern Greek 'frontager’ of Antiochus I and 
Antiochus II was Tulamaya identified with Ptoleony II Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt. The nearest western Greek ‘frontager’ of Antiochus 
IT was Amtikini, i. e., Antigonas Gonatas, king of Macedonia. The 
nearest v>restern ■ Greek 'frontager’ of Ptolemy II Philadelphus was 
Magas, half-brother of Ptolemy and king of Gyrene in North Africa. 
The nearest western Greek ‘frontager’ of Antigonas Gonatas was 
Alikasudara better indentified with Alexander of Epirus. ‘Evidently 
the five Greek potentates were the direct descendants and successors 
of Alexander the Great’s generals and successors and their territories 
were but once component parts of the Greek empire left behind by 
the great Macedonian conqueror.’ i Upon the whole, all of them 
represented but the contemporary Mediterranean States and Powers. 
As regards the Asiatic dominion of Antiochus II Theos, it abutted 
on the north-west frontier of Anoka’s empire. 

The Chola territory lay between that of the Andhras on the north 
and that of the Pandyas on the south, and extended along the entire 
sea-coast of Kolapattana or Coromondel, .say roughly between the 
river northern Pennar and Kaveri. 2 Buddhadatta’s description leaves 
no room for doubt that in the south the Chola kingdom comprised 
the lower Kaveri valley, with Uragapura (modern Uraiur in* Trichino- 
poly) as its capital and Kaveripattena (modern Puger) as its inland 
river-port. Kanchipura (modern Conjeeveram) was once its capital 
as attested by the Skanda Purana and Hw'en Thsang. The journey 
of Buddhaghosa from Kaflchipura to Anuradhapura lay obviously via 
Madhura (Madoura). The inhabitants of the Chola country are 
known in the Chronicles of Ceylon as Damilas (Dravidas). ^ According' 
to Ea 3 ’chaudhuri, the Chola country “was drained by the river Kaveri 
and comprised the districts of Trichinopoh^ and Tanjore”^ , which, 
however, leaves the question of its nothern limit open. 

The Pandya territory in South India corresponded, occording to 
Eaychaudhuri, “to the Madura, Eamnad and Tinnevelly districts and 
perhaps the southern portion of the Travancore State, and had its 

1 Inscriptions, ii, p. 324. 

2 Cf. Hullzsoh, South Indian Inscriptions. 'Vol, I, p. 34 ; Raychaudhuri, op. 
cit , p. 271. 

3 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 230f. 

4 Eaychaudhuri. op, cit., p, 271. 
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capitals at Kalkai and Madura ” i But it would seem that there was 
a separate Tamraparaya territory in the southernmost part of the 
Deccan below those of the Paudyas on the east and the Keralapntras 
on the west, — a fact which is well attested by Hwen Thsang 2, In the 
days of Ptolemy there were in the southern part of South India the 
Kingdom of Karoura ruled by Kerobothros ( Keralapntras ), the 
kingdom of the Aioi ( capital Kottiara ) in south Travancore, the 
kingdom of Madoura ( Madura ) ruled by Pandion (Panflyas) and above 
that the kingdom of the Batoi ( capital Nikama ), that of Orthoura 
ruled by Sornagas ( Chola-Nagas ? ) and that of Sora ( Chola ) ruled 
by Arkatos. 

Evidently the territories of the Satiyapntras and the Keralapntras, 
who are mentioned as peoples in the Mansehra version of B. E. II, 
lay to the west of those of the Cholas and the Paadyas and extened 
along the western sea-coast of South India. The name of Satiyaputra 
or Satiyapntras is nowhere met with in Indian literature. The 
geographical name approaching Satiyaputra is Seriyaputa, which 
firlds mention in one of the Barhut inscriptions. There still exists 
a difference of opinion as to the relative positions of the Satiyaputra 
and Keralaputra territories. From the manner in which A^oka has 
mentioned them, it follows that the Satiyapntras had their territory 
above that of the Keralapntras. “^Satiyaputra must have stood north 
of Keralaputra on the western side of the far south of South India, to 

the south of ( Asoka’s ) own vijita From the location of Anoka’s 

Bock and Minor Bock Edicts, it may be inferred that the country of 
Satiyaputra or Satiyaputra lay along the western coast of South India 
to the south of Sopara ( ancient Suppiiraka, Sdrparaka ) and the 
Chitaldrug district of Mysore, to the west of Mysore and to the north 
of Keralaputra.”^ ‘‘Still the best suggestion on this point is one from 
B. G. Bhandarkar, drawing attention to the fa.ct that along the 
westernmost portion of the Deccan tableland we have Maritha, 
Kayastha and Brahman families, bearing the surname ‘Satpute’ 
which cannot- but be treated as a modern transformation of 
Anoka’s Satiyaputra.” ^ 

1 Ibid, p, 271. 

2 Beal, Buddhist Records, ii, p. 2-30, where the country of Malayaluta, i, e., the 
South Indian Tambapanni, is placed opposite to Simhala and below Dr.lvida or 
Southern Chola, and associated also with the mission of Mahendra. 

3,4 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 233f. Note that in the Mahabharata, II.- 31. 69,71 
the Kerala H. e., northern Kerala ) associated with Vanava^I has been distinguished 
frona the Chondraherala ( i. e. southern Kerala ) mentioned after Pandya and Dravida. 
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The Girnar variant Ketala for Kerala of other versions and the 
absence of the variant Sacha for Satiya render dubious the equation 
of Satiya with Satya and all the identifications of Satiyaputra on 
that basis. i 

“The edicts of A^oba enable us to locate Keralaputra, Kerala or 
Chera as a country west of Pandya, 2 south of Satiyaputra ; it must 
have been situated along the western coast of South India. 
According to Dr Bhandarkar ( A^oka, p. 45 ), this country must have 
once ‘included South Canara, Coorg, Malabar, and north-west part of 
Mysore with perhaps the nothernmost portion of Travancore’, while 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar would perfer to locate it in the region including 
Cochin and extending southwards therefrom. At the time when the 
Periplus was written Mouziris ( Mujirikudu ) or modern Kranganur 
was the seat of governmeut of Cerohothra ( Keralaputra ) which when 
Ptolemy wrote was in the interior at Karoura, that is, Karur on the 
Amaravati in the Coimbatore district ( T. A,, VIII, p. 145, XIII, p. 
367f, Bhandarkar, Aioka, p. 45f. I Eaychaudhuri upholds the view 
according to which Keralaputra or Chera is the country south of 
Kupaka ( or Satya 1 extending dowm to Kanneti in Central Travancore. 

The question arises — what did Asoka mean by Tambapanini 
( E. E. II, G) and Tambapanini ya ( E. E. XIII, K ) ? Vincent Smith 
takes Talhbapamm to stand for the river Tamraparni in Tinnevolly, 
w'hile others take it to denote the island of Ceylon. 

The Tambapanini of E. E. II may indeed be taken to stand both 
for the river Tamraparni and for the T.aniraparnis as a people and 
their territory. But the Tanibapaniniya of E. E. XIII stand certainly 
for the Tamraparnyas as a people and their territory. And all that 
E. E. XIII contains is nothing but a restatement of what Asoka 
has said in E. E. II. The question still is — w'here to place the 
Tamraparnyas and their territory ? 

There are apparently these three arguments that may be put 
forward in favour of the second view : 

1 . That the Pali Chronicles and the Samanta-pdsadika speak of 
the friendly relationship which existed betw'een A^oka and his con- 


1 Ibid, ii, p. 233. Proposed identificatioa of As'oka’s Satiyaputra, e. g,, with (1) 

Kanchipura described as Satyavratakshetra ; (2) the Tuluva country or the region 

rouad about Satyamangalam Taluk of Coimbatore ; (3) Satyabhumi of the Kerolal- 
patti including a portion of Kassrgode Taluk, south Kanara ; (4) Konganadu ruled 

by the Kosar people noted for their truthfulness. 

2 This fact is well attested by Culavamsa, iii, 7-9. 
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temporary, king Devanampiya Tissa of Ceylon, and give a graphic 
account of the conversion of Ceydon to Buddhism by the mission 
despatched during the reign of A^oka. 

2. That Indian literature generally speaks neither of an Indian 
country called Tamraparni nor of a people knovrn by the name of 
Tiimraparnyas. 

3. That Ceylon was really known to Megasthenes and other 
Greek writers as Taprobane- 

The fact which goes against it is that wherever by Tambapamni 
or Tamraparni is meant Ceylon, the "word dipa (dvipa) or ‘island’ is 
associated with it^ . Megasthenes and other Classical writers speak 
of the sea-girt island of Taprobane. 

Ceylon is called the island of Tamraparna or Tamravarna in the 
Great Epic and the Puranas. But as regards the Eamiiyana, Ceylon 
is known by the name of Parasamudra.2 The name Parasamudra 
(Greek, Palaesimundu)3 is met with also in the Artha^astra (II. 11). 
In both the Eamayana and the Arthasastra, as we saw, Pandyakapiita 
(-kavata) is associated with Tamraparni. In both, Tamraparni 
denotes obviously a South Indian river and by implication 
only, a riverine region. This region is represented now-a-days by 
Tinnevelly. 

In E. E. XIII the Tsmraparnyas are placed below the territories 
of the Cholas and the Pandyas, and in E. E. II, below those of the 
Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras and the Keralaputras. 

The Mtirkandeya Purana names four rivers, the Kritamala, the 
Tamraparni, the Pushyaji and Utpalavati that rise from the Malaya 
mountain. The Kritamala, which flows past Madoura, is identified 
with the VaigaP and the Tamraparni with “what is locally called 
Tambravari or with the combined stream of the latter and Chittar.”5 
The Tamraparni is described in the Eamayana as a great river, which 
goes to meet and dive into the sea (samudram avagahate), containing 
the row of islands covered with the beautiful sandal wmods.® It is 
connected, precisely as in the Arthasastra (II. 11), with (Pandyakapata 
noted for its gems and pearls.'' The Malaya mountain to which 


1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 236. 

2 Eamayana, VI. 3. 21 : sthita pSre samudrasya. 

3 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 213. 

1-5 B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, p. lOlf. 

6 Eamayana, IV. 41. 16-17.' 

7 Ibid, IV. 41. 18 : muktamani-vibhushitam yuktam kapStam Pan4yanam. 


15 
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the Markandeya Purana traces the source of the Kritamala, Tamra- 
parnl and other rivers, is singled out in the Ramayana as the rocky 
landmark of the Taniraparnl region, i precisely as in the Mahabharata 
the mountain finds mention as the rocky landmark of Tamraparna.2 
Malaya was the name of a mountainous district in South India, 3 and 
also that of a mountainous part of Ceylon 4 

The Pali Chronicles apply the names Lanka, Sihala and Tamba- 
panni to one and the same country and island of Ceylon.^ At the 
same time the Mahavamsa refers to Tambapanni as a district in 
Lanka with a- town of the same name as its capital,^ which is 
distinguished from AnuriidhapuraS The Sirisavatthu (Sri^avastu), 
evidently a sea-port, described as a Yaksha capital, is located in 
Ceylon.s Vijaya, the eponymous Indian coloniser of this island, is 
said to have returned therefrom to Tambapanni and entered into 
a matrimonial alliance with the Pandu (Pandya) king of South India 
whose capital was South MadhurS, i. e., Madouradi The Damila 
(Dravida) hordes under Elara who conquered Ceylon for the time 
being at least, are said to have come across from the Chola country. 

As Megasthenes heard, Taprobane' was a large island in the great 
sea, which was ‘separated from the mainland by a river’ and was 
‘more productive of gold and large pearls than India.’ Its inhabitants 
were called Pelesimundu (Parasamudra).i3 

In the Arthasastra, on the other hand, the Parasamudraka is 
distinguished from the Tamrapaniika and Pandyakavataka regions, 
which are associated together in the Eamayana. It is also important 
to note that the Eamayana tradition speaks of dvipa (island or islands) 
in the river TamraparnT, covered by beautiful sandal woods (chanda- 
navana^chitraih prachchhanna-dvipa dharinl). Thus there was at 
least one Tamraparni-dvipa in South India below the Panday country, 

1 Ibid, IV. 41. 15. 

2 Mahabharata, VI. 6. 56 : Tamraparna-s'ila rajan s'riman Malava-parvatah. 

3 Jataka, IV, p. 327. 

4 Mahavamsa, VII, 68. 

5 Ibid, VII. 7, 41, 42. 

6 Ibid, VI. 47 : Lankayam T.ambaparini de-^e. 

7-8 Ibid, VII. 39, 4.3. 

9-10 Ibid, VII, 43. The Valahassa Jataka (No ; 196) places Sirisavatthu in 
Tambapapnidipa. 

11 Ibid, VII. 38, 49, 30. 

12 Ibid, XXI, 13 ; Cholarattha idhSgamma. 

13 McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 60. 61. 173f 
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as there was one in Lanka on the other side of the sea. And it is 
not unlikely that the PanflyakapSta is the modern Aruppakottai 
in the Eamnad district on the right bank of the river Vaigai. From 
these facts, one cannot but be led to think that Tamraparni ( better 
Tamravarni from having copper coloured sand-beaches ), which was 
originally a riverine region in the southernmost part of South India 
below the Pandya territory, came to denote afterwards, probably 
in about the Maurya time, also the. north-western sea-coast region of 
Ceylon between the Nagadipa and the river Kalyani, and ultimately 
the island of Ceylon. This riverine region of South India must have 
the river valleys and deltas and entire sea-coast areas below Piinclya 
and included also the entire area occupied by the Tinnevelly 
district i. 

The location suggested above of Asoka’s Tamraparni as the land 
of the Tamraparnyas may now be placed on a solid foundation. In 
the Nagarjunikonda inscription, marked F by Dr. Vogel, Tambapamna 
( Tamrapariia ) is clearly distinguished from Tambapan.ini-dipa.’^ The 
Great Epic distinctly speaks of Tamraparni as a country south of 
Paiidya, which in some contexts is included in Driivida, and locates 
in it the Gokarnatirtha and the hermitages of Agastya and his 
disciple.^ This Tamraparni with Alt. Vaidurya as its rocky landmark 
corresponds with Hwen ThsangAs country of Alo-lo-kiu-ch’a ( Alalaya- 
kuta ), with Alt. Po-ta-la-kia ( A'aiduryaka 1 as its rocky landmark and 
placed south of Dravida.^ 

The extension of Asoka’s sphere of inrluence, south of the Krishna- 
Tungabhadra, even south of Sopaiu and the river Pennar, thus made 
out, would seem to be substantially in agreement with the tradition 
recorded by Alamulanar, an ancient Tamil author, and other Tamil 
writers like Paranar and Kallil Attiraiyanar, regarding the ‘Vimba 
Aloriyar’ ( ‘Alaurya upstarts’ ) and their invasion of South India. 
“The invaders advanced from the Konkan, passing the hills Elilmalai, 
about sixteen miles north of Cannanore, and entered the Kongu 

1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p, 235. 

2 E. I., XX, p. 22 : Tambapamuidlpa-pasridakanam therivanam Tainba- 

pamnakanam suparigaiie ; which must be translated by ‘ ‘dedicated to the Theriyas 
who were converters of the Island of Tamraparni ( and other countries named )( and 
those who were ) Tamraparnyas’’. 

3 Mahabharata, III 88. 13-18 : Kumaryah Kathitah punyah Pandyeshveva 

nararshabha, Tamraparniu tu Kaunteya kirtayishyami tach ehhrinu. Cf. ibid, III 
118. 3, 4, 8. 

4 Beal, Buddhist Records, II, p. 230ft. 
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( Coimbatore ) district, ultimately going as far as the Podiyil Hill ( in 
the Tinnevelly District ).”l 

The only point needing further orientation is whether or no, the 
list of Antas or Pratyantas given by Asoka in his E. B. II and E. E. 
XIII is exhaustive or typical only. From his mode of enumeration 
of the Antas or Pratyantas in E. E. II, it cannot but appear that the 
list produced was intended to be typical only, and not an exhaustive 
one. 

In Pali literature the word pachchanta ( pratyanta ) is employed 
in a twofold sense : ( 1 ) to denote the outermost region of a principa- 
lity, the frontier of a dominion forming nevertheless the hinterland , 2 
and ( 2 ) to denote the outlying districts or territories ( pachchantima- 
janapadas ), i. e.. the places outside the territorial limit of the Buddhist 
Midland.^ In the Allahabad Stone-pillar inscription of Samudragupta, 
on the other hand, the term pratyanta occurs in the sense of border- 
lands, bordering territories instanced by Samatata, ^ Davaka, 5 
KamarIlpa,® Nepala and Karttvipura."^ Strictly speaking, the term 
was applied to the erstwhile independent principalities outside the 
territorial limit of the Aryavarta or Aryandom. 

So far as A^oka is concerned, he has distinguished in E. E. XIII 
the Antas or Pratyantas listed in E. E. II from the semi-independent 
States and Atavis ( Atavyas, Atavikas ) within his empire, the semi- 
independent States of which the ruling races are broadly termed 
Aparantas or Westerns in E. E. V. And in M. E. E., too, particularly 
in its Yerragudi copy, the Antas have been sharply distinguished 
from the populace under his direct rule, nemely, the Janapadas and- 
Eathikas. It should be noted that in Safnudragupta’s pra^asti the 
Pratyanta principalities are distinguished not only from those 
included in the Aryavarta but from those forming the Atavika 
States. 


1 S. K. Ai 5 -aiigar, Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89. Summary by 
Eayohaudhuri, op. cit., p. 219. 

2 Cf. ESjovada Jataka, No. 151. 

3 Kathavatthu, J. 3. 

4 The Mehar Copper-plate Inscription of Damodarade^-a goes to prove that 
Samatata included in the -whole or part of the district of Tippera. 

5 Identified by Dr. Bhattasali with Modern Dobak in Naogong district, Assam. 

6 i. e., the Ganhati region of Assam. 

7 It “seems to have comprised Katarpur in Jalandhar District and the Katuria 
( Katyur ) of Kumaun, Garhwal and Eohilkhand.” 
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As for the connotation of the term Antas or Pratyantas, A^oka 
does not keep us at all in the dark. In his S. E. E. II, the Antas 
are expressly characterised as avijitas ( Anitanam avijitanam ), 'the 
unconquered ones’, ‘those who did not territorial!}^ belong to his 
domain or empire’, which amounted to saying, ‘the independent 
borderers’, 'the independent frontagers’, ‘the independent rulers or 
peoples around.’ If so, it is difBcult for me to agree with Bhandarkar 
in thinking that by the Antas in S. E. E. II Aiioka must have meant 
but the Atevis in E. E. XIII on the ground that to both of them he 
held out threats, both of them he wished to pacify precisely in same 
terms, or that both of them were mischief-makers and creators of 
troubles from time to time. 

In my opinion, A^oka has placed the Antas, Aparantas and Atavis 
in three separate categories. The Apariintas and Atavis cannot be 
treated as Antas or Pratyantas unless we can show that A^oka 
employed the term pratyanta also in the Buddhist sense to mean 
either the people of a frontier region or the territories outside the 
Buddhist Midland. i By the expression pratyanta janapadas or 
frontier districts the author of the Divyavadana has evidently meant 
those located in Uttarapatha, such as the Sva^a-riishtra and the city 
of Taksha^ila where popular revolts took place on account of misrule 
or high-handed tyranny on the part of the Maurya high officials. 
Anoka’s S. E. E.I bears evidence to such tyrannical action on the part 
of the City-judiciaries in the province of Kalinga, and by implication 
also in those of GandhSra and Avanti. 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra, too, contemplates a clear distinction 
between the Atavis and the Antas, the former being placed in charge 
of the Atavipalas and the latter in that of the Antapalas. 

Here one might pertinently ask with Bhandarkar who were the 
independent borderers within the reach of the Viceroy-in-Council 
stationed at Tosali and the Lajavachanika mahamatras at Samapa, 
if they were not the Atavis ? The nearest such borderers in the 
south were the Cholas and Pindyas. As for those towards the north- 
east, some light may be obtained from Pliny wffio speaks of a very 
large island in the Ganges which was inhabited by a single tribe called 
Modo-galingae. Beyond them were the Modubae answering to the 
non-Aryan people called Mutibas in the Aitareya Brahmana who 
occupied the country north of the Ganges, the Molindae identified 


1 Cf. Divyavadana, p. 371. 
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with the Maladas whom the Markandeya Parana places in the 
Prachya division, the Uberae who are ‘referred to the Bhars, a 
numerous race spread over the central districts of the region spoken 
of, and extending as far as to Assam’, the Galmodroesi, Preti, Calissae, 
Sasuri, Passalae, Colubae, Oxexulae, Abali and Taluctae. The king 
of these is said to have kept under arms ‘50,000 foot- soldiers, 4,000 
cavalry and 400 elephants/ ^ 

4. Pataliputra, the Capital : Whether of Anoka’s domain proper, 
or of his empire, or of his sphere of influence, the centre was his 
capital called Pataliputra ( E. E. V, ). It was known to Megasthenes 
and other Classical writers as Palibothra. It is known in Pali also 
by the name of Pupphapura (Pushpapura), a synonym of Kusumapura, 
by which the city is not infrequently designated in Indian literature. 
The evidence of the Pali Mahaparinibbana Suttanta and the Sutta- 
nipata is conclusive as to its earlier name Pataligama implying as it 
does that it was at first but a mere village, from which humble 
position it rose afterwards into the eminence of the greatest city in 
India under the Mauryas. The Pali evidence is important also for 
the reason that it supplies us with an authentic account of the 
circumstances that led to the fortification of Pataligama by king 
AjataAatru of Magadha as a timely measure against the advance of 
his powerful rival, the Vrijis of YaisalT.' From the same realistic 
account, it is clear that Pataligama situated on the southern bank -of 
the Ganges, stood as an important halting place on a high road, 
known as the Southern Eoad in the Buddha’s time. Just opposite to 
Pataligama and on the side of the rival territory of the Vrijis was 
the halting place called Kotigama. 

The first step to the building of the city of Pataliputra lay in the 
fortification of Pataligama. The work W'as in full swing when the 
Buddha passed through this place in course of his last journey, and 
that under the personal supervision of the tw'o able Briihman ministers 
of Ajita^atru, Sunidha and Varshakara by name, who must have been 
well-versed in the science and art of town planning and fort-building, 
of which a comprehensive idea may be formed from the rules stated 
in detail in the Artha^astra ( II. 3, II. 4 ), and no less from the Pali 
description of a well-fortified city in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, 
Ch. I. “The Buddha prophesied the future greatness of Pataligama 
( Pataliputta ? ) and also mentioned the danger of its destruction by 


1 TMoCrindle. Ancient India, pp. 139 f., 160 f. 
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fire or water, or internal discord.” ^ This prophecy about Pataliputra, 
put into the Buddha’s mouth, was prospective in its purpose but 
retrospective in fact. 

The origin of the name of PataligSma had much to do with the 
Patali tree. The village was called Pataligima either because a Patali 
tree was its cognizance, or because it abounded in Patali trees, or 
because, as suggested by the Pali scholiasts, “on the day of its 
foundation several 2 Pstali shoots sprouted forth from the ground.”^ 
Who changed the name of Pataligama after its fortification into 
Pataliputra is not known. But the traditions are unanimous that 
the capital of Magadha was for the first time transferred from 
Eajagriha to Pataliputra by Udayl, son and successor of Ajata^atru. 
The city as the capital of Magadha was definitely known by the name 
of Patatiputra in the time of the next king INIunda, gransdon of 
Ajata^atru. As Hwen Thsang, the great Chinese pilgrim, came 
to know, the city which became afterwards known by the name of 
Pataliputra was at first called Kusumapura. ‘because the palace of the 
king had many flowers”, which, however,' is doubtful. Whatever the 
origin and significance of the other name, Pushpapura or Kusumpura, 
the collective literary and epigraphic evidence goes to show that this 
poetic name w'as acquired later. This is not, however, to deny that 
the Maurya capital outgrew its humbler beginning. With these 
reservations we may readily accept the following comment of Vincent 
Smith on the position of Pataliputra : 

“Pataliputra, Chandragupta’s Capital, w’as a great and noble city 
extending along the northern bank of the Son^ for about nine miles, 
with a depth of les.s than two miles. Much of the area is now covered 
by Patna, Bankipore, and sundry neighbouring villages. Kusumapura, 
the more ancient city, stood on the Ganges, and evidently became 
merged in Pataliputra, for the tw'o names are often used as synonyms. 
The Maurya city was built in the tongue of land formed by the 
junction of the Son wdth the Ganges, a defensible position 
recommended by the writers of text-books, and frequently adopted 
by the ancient Indian in practice... .The old river beds and even 
the ancient embankments of quay may still be traced. The city was 


1 Malalasekera, Dictionary, ii, j). 178. 

2 ‘Three’ according to l)hammap31a : tayo Patalankui'a. Commentary to 
Udana, YIII. 6. 

3 Malalasekera, Dictoiiary, ii, p. 179. 

1 Cf. anu-S'onam, Pataliputram, Patahjali’a Mahabhaohva, II. 1, 2. 
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defended by a massive timber palisade, of which the remains have been 
found at several places. The gates were sixty-four, and the towers 
five hundred and seventy in number. The palisade was protected 
by a deep moat.”i 

The main advantageous position required in the Artha^astra of a 
city deserving to be used as a capital ( sthaniya ) is that it must be 
centrally located and possess all the communication facilities. 
Its position was in this respect really enviable. It was situated 
at the junction of the two great highways of commerce, namely, the 
Southern Road extending from Eajagriha to Pratishthana and the 
Ganges system of rivers connected with the coastal trade of India 
and the oversea trade of Eastern India. The connection of the 
Southern Road with the Northern with its various branches afforded 
facilities also for land communication with such distant places in 
Uttarapatha as TakshaAila and Pushkalavati. The internal arrange- 
ment- and life of the city, with the imperial palace as the cynosure, 
may be easily inferred from the inscriptions, as also from the foreign 
accounts, the Arthasastra, II. 4, and the typical description of 
the city of Sagala in the Pali work called Milindapanha. 


1 Oxford History of India, p. 77. According to Arrian, “The greatest city in 
India is that which is called Palimbothra in the dominions of the Prasians, where 

the streams of the Erannoboas (Son) and the Ganges unite Megasthenes informs 

us that this city stretched in the inhabited quarters to an extreme length on each 
side of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was fifteen stadia, and that a ditch 
encompassed it all round, which was six hundred feet in breadth and thirty cubits 
in depth, and that the wall was crowned with 570 towers and had four-and-sixty 
gates.” McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 67f. 
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STATE 


The historico'Crifcical study of the Maim-a State under Asoka 
involves at every step the dispassionate consideration of these three 
points, each of importance : (1) the earlier Indian administration, 
particular!}' Mauryan, (2) the innovations introduced by A6oka, and 
(3) the combined effect of both on the later systems, particularly one 
which is embodied in the Artha^astra as a prose treatise, ascribed 
to Kautilya Vishnugupta. 

To put the matter in this fashion is to modify considerably the 
debatable assumption of Mookerji, Jayaswal, Jacobi, Shama Sastri, 
N. N. Law, Bandyopadhyay and other writers that the Arthasastra 
in its extant prose form is a treatise written by Kautilya 1 or 
Vishnugupta Chanakya, the uprooter of the Nanda dynasty, political 
adviser of Chandragupta Maurya and Chancellor of Magadha. 

Such gifted writers, on the other hand, as Vincent Smith, Jolly, 
Hillebrandt, Winternitz and Otto Stein, who have doubted or 
challenged the above position, have erred on the wrong side by 
putting their implicit faith in the testimony of the Classical writers 
whose accredited authority was the Indika of Megasthenes. Even 
to the Classical writers like Arrian, much of what the Indika of the 
Greek ambassador to Chandragupta’s court contained was fabulous 
and, therefore, incredible. It survives, moreover, only in a few 
fragments preserved or reproduced by some later historians and 
geographers. This fact alone goes to lessen the value of the work 
otherwise lost and render it into a work of questionable authority. 

Avoiding at all events these two extreme positions, the scientific 
historical method will be not so much to interpret and appraise the 
matters concerning Anoka’s state in the light of either the Indika or 
the Arthasastra as to see and show what actual light is shed on the 
subject by Anoka’s own records and the collective literary tradition 
of the age. 

Whatever the actual date of its composition or compilation, the 
Arthasastra has certainly this advantage over both the fragmentary 
Indika of Megasthenes and the inscriptions of A^oka that it presents 
a complete system of the Indian royal polity. The inscriptions of 
A^oka keep us, on the other hand, entirely in the dark as to the 

1 Kautalya, aoc. to Ganapati Sbastri. 

16 
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military side of his administration. They give us but a few glimpses, 
here and there, into the guiding principles of administration, its type 
and basic character, its aims and methods, its machineries, the 
administrative divisions, the feudatory states, the foreign relations and 
policies, the personal epithets or titles of the king, the position and 
function of the king, the private life of the king, the position of the 
queens, the king’s near relations, his personal staff and agents, the 
princes of the blood, the position, function and constitution of the 
council of ministers, the king’s power of legislation, the judicial 
system, the means of communication, the conveyances and means of 
transport, the king’s prerogatives and proclamations, the nature of 
despatches, the method of supervision and inspection, the public 
works, the philanthropic deeds, the sources of revenue or state- 
income, the remission of taxes and duties, the decentralisation of 
power, the position and function of the Viceroys and Mahamatras, 
the rules . of conduct for public servants, the war and peace, the 
suppression of revolts and internal troubles, and the like. 

The oldest known stock-passages in the Pali and Ardhamagadhi 
canons bear ample testimony to the development of the science of 
royal polity in the country and in the interest evinced and active 
part played by certain Sramanas and Brahmanas in the matter. The 
Artha^astra itself quotes by name and criticises the views of different 
teachers and schools of political thought, and sets itself the task of 
defending and expounding the views of Kautilya. 

(1) Individual teachers : — 

Dirgha^chariyana, Ghotamukha, Vatavyadhi, Visalaksha, Piiuna, 
Pisunaputra, Kaunapadanta ( all nicknames ), Bharadvaja, Kaninka 
Bharadvaja, Kiiijalka, Para^ara and Katyayana. i 

(2) Schools ; — - 

The Mauavas, PSra^aras, Ausanasas, BSrhaspatyas and Ambhiyas. 

The agreed opinion of the individuals and schools other than 
those who held dissentient views is obviously referred to the body of 
Acharyas ( accredited teachers ), 

Among the individual teachers, Dlrghas^charayana ( Pali Dlgha 
Karayana ) was the Commander-iu-Ghief of KoAala and a younger 
contemporary of the Buddha. 2 Ghotamukha ( Pali Ghotakamukha ) 

1 In the Mahabharata, XV, Rajadharnia and Apaddharma sections, we have 
mention of Vis'alaksha, Sahasraksha, Maheudra ( Indra ), Purandara, Us'ana, 
Narada, Bharadvaja, Kanika Bharadvaja, Gauras'ira, Svayambhuva Manu, Pracetas 
Mann, Sukra ( Kavya ), Karfcsnya, Naduangha Vakaraja. 

2 Majjhima, ii, p. 118. 
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was a Brahman contemporary of the Buddha.^ Para^ara may be 
regarded as the putative author of the Mahabharata, and Katyayana 
as a Smriti-writer. 

Among the schools, the Manavas and Para^aras were exponents of 
the rules of polity embodied in the Smriti texts ascribed to them. 
The Barhaspatyas and AuSanasas represented the Smriti schools 
of law as well as the schools of polities. The Ambhiyas who are 
connected by Professor F. W. Thomas with Taxila, 2 derived their 
name from Ambhi, king of Takshasilil at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion of India. 3 

Vishnugupta’s prose treatise preserves certain maxims of Kautilya 
in verse and reproduces many in prose, which must somehow or 
other be discriminated from their later elucidations in order to under- 
stand what was precisely in the immediate background of Asoka’s 
administration. The principles of royal polity and good Government 
as well as the duties and responsibilities of kings as inculcated by 
various sages in the Great Epic, particularly those embodied in the 
Eajadharma section of the Santiparva, deserve careful consideration. 
The earlier Magadhan system of administration as may be envisaged 
from incidental references in the Pali and Ardhamagadhi texts is of 
an invaluable aid to the study of the same. Above all, the light must 
be constantly sought from the duties and ideals of the king overlord 
adumbrated and repeatedly emphasized in the Pali Nikayas including 
one of the Jdtakas, and, to some extent, also from such Vedic texts 
as the Brahmanas, earlier Sutras and Upanishads. 

Admittedly there is no ancient Indian term corresponding to the 
modern State, the nearest approximation being Eajya, nor is there 
any' conception or definition exactly fitting in with the modern theory 
of State. But Asoka certainly gives us a fairly clear idea of all the 
four elements of the Maurya State as it shaped in his hands, namely, 
the population, territory, -sovereignty' and Government. He indicates 
and, in some respects, sets forth also the’ functions and aims, 
methods and contrivances, foreign relations and policies of the State, 
the constitution and machineries of his Government, and his 
achievements through it. 


1 Ibid ii, p. 157. 

■2 Barhaspatya Arthas'a^tra introd , p. 1-5 
3 Raychaudhuri, op. cit , pp. 199, 210. 
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1. Population : — ^Th e Indian technical terms denoting the popu- 
lation of a territory, i. e., the ruled or subjects, are prakritayah 1 ( same 
as pakatiyo of the Hathigumpha inscirption ), Paurah 1 Mbh. XII. 
68. 29 ), paura-janapadali (Artha^astra, II. 1 ), prajah (Mbh., XII. 28.51) 
and sarva-prajah ( Buddha-charita, II. 35 ). As defined by Amarasiraha, 
the prakritis denote the collective body of citizens. 2 

Corresponding to Asvaghosha’s sarva-prajah we have the A^okan 
expression sava-munisa, “all men” (S. E. E. I, S.E.E.II), jana-janapada 
(E.E.VIII ), or simply janS (E.E.IV, VI, etc.). In the wider sense 
of the term, the population consisted of pasu-munisa, ^‘men and 
animals” (E.E.II, P.E. VIl), i. e, both citizens and denizens, further 
distinguished as bipeds and quadrupeds, birds and aquatic beings 
(dupada-chatupada, pakhi-vahchala, P.E. II). In terms of religion, 
all men are represented by the term sava-pasamda, “all sects”, “all 
denominations”, “all communities” (E.E. VII, E.E. XII, P.E. VII). 

The population, in the political sense of the term, is spoken of as 
placed in three categories : (1) that within the territory under his 
direct Government, and subsequently, within the territory under the 
direct rule of himself and his Viceroys, (2) that within the semi- 
independent tribal or feudatory States, and 13) that within the 
independent but allied territories, denoted respectively by the terms, 
janapada, aparanta-ataviyo-rathika, and amta (M.E.E., Ye, E.E.V, 
E.E. XIII). The population of the earth living outside the territorial 
limit of the unconquered antas or pratyantas is broadly distinguished 
as peoples whose countries were not frequented’ by Asoka’s Dutas 
(Envoys or Emissaries), i. e., the territories to which they had no 
access ( yata data Devanampiyasa no yainti). 

The Antas w'ere not Anoka’s subjects since they territorially 
belonged to principalities or«dominions of which the sovereignty 
was vested in other ruling or ruling races ; politically they 
were extra-territorial. They might, if at all, be regarded as 
intra-territorial only in a non-technical sense, on the strength of the 
good will cherished by A^oka towards them as towards his own 
subjects (S.E.E. II), by virtue of the w’orks of public utility and 
philanthropic nature Asoka was able to accomplish in their lands 
(E.E. II), on the ground of acceptance of Anoka’s principles of piety 
or duty by them (E.E.XIII), in short, as Asoka himself put it, by the 


1 Arthab'astra, vii, 4 ; utsahayvikta me prakritayah. 

•2 -Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga : Prakritayah paiuSnam s'renayo'pi eha ( 37 ). 
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right of cultural conquest (dhamma-vijaya) he was able to achieve 
(E.E. XIII). Thus they came indeed within the sphere of Anoka’s 
moral influence and became dwellers of the Greater India A^oka as- 
pired to found on the basis of good will and mutual understanding, 
particularly through appreciation by the outsiders of the goodness of 
human heart and the nobleness of human spirit and their tangible 
expressions in word and deed. 

The Aparantas formed the population of certain tribal States 
within Anoka's empire that were internally free and externally only 
acknowledged the suzerainty of A^oka, how’ever real or nominal their 
allegiance to the imperial state might be. 

The position of the Janapadas as the population proper, broadly 
divided into two classes, viz., urban and rural, is self-evident. Even 
as representatives and supporters of different religious communities, 
their position is easily understandable. 

The denizens consisting of beasts and birds and fishes, of the 
beasts of burden, live-stocks and games, formed in a sense the popula- 
tion under the name of pana, “life”, “living beings”, of a civilized 
state like the A^okan. 

2. Territory : The Indian technical terms to denote territory 
are Janapada^- and Rashtra^ (Pali Rattha). The Kamaiidakiva term 
svarashtra stands for one’s own territory as distinguishod from 
Pararashtra, the territory of others. Anoka’s own words for territory, 
such as Vijita, Yijaya, (R.E. XIV), Eiija-visaya (E.E XIII), Desa 
(S.E.E.I) and Puthavi (E.E. V.) are met w’ith in the contemporary, 
earlier as well as later Indian literature, particularlv in Pali. The 
later Indian inscriptional term for territory is Vijaya-chakraS or 
Vijaya-rajya instead of Anoka’s Vijaya. The literary as well as the 
inscriptional word ESiya-i ( Pali Eajia ) for territory is nowhere 
employed in Asoka’s inscriptions. De!5a and Prithivi are treated as 
synonymous terms in the Artha^astra, IX. 1 : de.%h prithivi. 

An ideal territory including population is defined thus in the 
Artha^astra, VI. 1 : 


1 Arthas'astra, VI. 1 ; Svamatya-janapada-durga-kosha dapda mitruni Piakri- 

tayab. Amarakosha. Ksbatriyavarga, 36 : STaniStya-suhpit-kosba-rastra-diirga- 

balSni cba Eajyangani. 

2 Cf. supavata-vijaya-chake in the Hathiguniphfi inscription. 

3 Cf. Gupta inscriptions. 

.4 Cf. Suganam raje (S'cnianam raiye) in the Barhut Gateway inscription. 
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‘ ‘Has favourably situated cities and towns, with means to maintain 
its own population and others in times of calamity, well-guarded, 
with easy means of livelihood, averse to the enemy, can cope with 
neighbouring rulers, free from miry, rocky, marshy, uneven and thorny 
tracts, as well as from tigers, wild beasts and wild tracts, attractive, 
containing plenty of good cultivable lands, mines, timber, elephant 
forests and pasture grounds, excels in arts and crafts, has hidden 
passages, rich in cattle (livestocks), not dependent on rain-water only, 
provided with land and waterways, has an extensive trade in various 
kinds of merchandise, can bear the burden of a vast army and heavy 
taxation, has a good and active peasantry, full of intelligent masters 
and servants, with a population noted for its loyalty and moral purity 
— these are the characteristic of a good territory.” 

A^oka refers to his territor\' as a vast domain (E.E. XIV), with the 
city of Pataliputra as its capital (K.E. V). He alludes also to the 
outer towns containing his family establishments or residences, and 
to residences also of his brothers, sisters and other kith and kin 
(E.E. V, P.E. VII). Among outer towns, we have mention of such 
important cities as Takshaiiila (S. E.E. I.) Kau^ambl (Queen’s Edict), 
Ujjayim (S.E.E. I.), Tosali and Samapa (S.E.E. I & II), Suvarngiri 
and Rishila (M.E.E.). The existence of other towns may be inferred 
from the location of other inscriptions, e.g., the city of Kapilavastu 
from the Lumbini Pillar inscription, that of Srughna from the Kalsi 
set of'Eock Edicts, those of Eajapura and Abhisara from the Manse- 
hra set, that of Pushkaravati from the Shahbazgarhi, that of Girina- 
gara (Jaina Girinara) from the Girniir, that of Surparaka from the 
Sopara, that of Viratenagara from the Bairat copy of M.E.E., that of 
Vidi^a from the Safichi Pillar inscription, and that of Gaya from the 
Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions. 

It is only in respect of his conquest by piety, i.e., the sphere of his 
moral influence, that Anoka’s domain was or might be claimed to have 
been as wide as Jambudvipa (M.E.E,), which traditionally contained 
in Anoka’s time as many as 84,000 towns, large and small. His 
earthly empire, as w'e saw, less extended than BhSratavarsha. 

As king of Magadha or Magadhan king (laja Magadhe, Bhabru), 
his territory in the sense of his narrow’ royal domain, confined within 
the four corners of Magadha, or, at the most, of Anga Magadha. To 
put it in the language of the Classical writers, he was just a king of 
the Prasii or Palibotris (Pataliputriyans). His imperial domain pro- 
per, i.e., the major portion of his empire which w’as under his direct 
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goverament excluded the semi-independent territories of such oligar- 
chical tribes as the Yaunas, Kambojas, G-andhacas, Nabhagas and 
Nabha-lines on the north and north-west, and the senior Eashtrikas 
and Bhojas and their offshoots, as well as the Andhras and Parinda- 
Paradas in the south. His earthly empire as a whole included in it 
also these territories as well as the wild forests occupied by the 
Atavyas ( Ataviyo, E. E. XITI ) of more or less nomadic habits and 
predatory propensities, but it certainly precluded from it the partyan- 
tas or unconquered territories of the Antas ( '‘Frontagers”, “Border- 
ers” ) who might otherwise be^ called Samantas ( “Neighbours”, 
E. E. II ). Even these territories were sought to be distinguished 
from those beyond them by the fact of their having entered into some 
sort of an alliance, having some common bonds of friendship. A^oka 
gives us to understand that these territories were favoured than 
against favouring by way of remaining quiet and pacified f E. E. II, 
E. E. XIII, S. E, E. II ). The territories w’ithout lay beyond the range 
of his Dutas. 

From his mode of enumeration and placing of the Antas or 
Samantas, it is easy to infer that Asoka had before him a clear mental 
picture of the inter-state circles ( yamanta-mandalam ) forming an 
intricate subject of lengthy academic discussion in the Artha^atra ^ . 

According to the general terminology of the Indian science of 
polity, the Samanta or ‘Frontager’ whose territory stood immediately 
contiguous (on any one sidel to the territory of a king in the role 
of a conqueror was to be termed satru ( “the enemy” ) the Samanta 
whose territory lay just beyond that of the satru was to be termed 
mitra ( “the conqueror’s friend” ) ; the Samanta who stood next to the 
mitra was to pass as udasina ( “the neutral” ) ; and the Samanta who 
stood just in the rear of the conqueror to help the latter’s enemy was 
to go by the name of parshnigraha (“the rearward enemy.” ) 2 

In the frontal order the ArthaStra places the Samantas, each 
in front of the man behind, and carries their relative positions beyond 
the fourth degree. The nearest Frontager is termed ari ( “the 
conqueror’s enemy” ) the next man, mitra ( the conqueror’s friend” ), 

1 For a clear idea of Kautilya-Vi-ihriugupta's treatment of the subject, the 
reader is referred to N. N. Law's excellent monograph. — Inter-state Relations in 
Ancient India, Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 4, E. 1, Part I. 

2 Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga, 20 : 

Vishavanantaro raja s'atrur mitram atahparani I 
udasinah paratarah, parshnisrahas tu prishthatab II 
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the third man, arimitra ( “the enemy’s friend’’ ), the fourth man 
initra-mitra ( “the friend’s friend’’ ), and the fifth man, ari-mitra-mitra 
{ “the enemy’s friend’s friend” ) i- 

“In the rear of the conqueror, there happen to be situated a rear- 
ward enemy ( parahnigraha ), a rearward friend ( akranda an ally of 
the rearward enemy ( parshnigraha^ra ) and an ally of the rearward 
friend ( nkrandasara ) 2 • 

A rival whose territory lies contiguous to that of the conqueror 
is a natural enemy. He who is antagonistic or creates enemies to the 
conqueror is a factitious ( kritrima ) enemy. An ally whose friendship 
is based upon family relationship and whose territory is next to that 
of the enemy is a "ftatural friend. He whose friendship is courted 
for self-maintenance is an acquired friend. The Samanta whose 
territory lies close to t'nose of both the conqueror and his enemy and 
who is capable of helping both is a mediatory ruler ( madhyama ). 3 
He whose territory lies beyond those of all of the above and who 
is capable of helping or resisting any of them individually is a 
'superior’ ruler ( udasina ). * 

The conqueror, his friend and his friend’s friend constitute . 
together a circle of states on one side. Thus one is to think in respect 
of all the four sides of the conqueror’s territory of altogether four 
inter-state circles. 

The inter-state relations which are carried to the highest degree 
of nicety in the prose treatise of the Artha^astra are far beyond the 
scope of the Maurya State under Asoka. 

On the western side of Anoka’s territory, the nearest frontager 
was Antiochus II Theos. The next man whose territory lay contiguous 
on the south to that of Antiochus was Ptolemy II Philadelphos. 
The frontager whose territory lay contiguous on the west to that 
of Antiochus was Antigonas Gonatas. The third frontager whose 
territory lay contiguous on the west to that of Potlemy was Magas, 
and the third Erontager whose territory lay contiguous on the west 
to that of Antigonas was Alexander of Epirus. The territories beyond 

1 Arthas’astra. VI. 2. 

2 Ibid, Shama Saitri’s traiisl.. p. 312. 

3 I fulh- a£;ree with Dr. M. N. Law when he maintains that here the term 
madhyama stands for a ruler or state of medium power. 

4 As Dr. N. N. Law aptly points out, the udasina in the terminology of the 
Arthas'astra does not mean ‘neutral’ but one who is placed higher { ut asinah ). 
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those of Magas and Alexander lay outside the range of Anoka’s 
foreign relations, diplomatic or otherwise. 

On the southern side of his territory, the nearest frontagers were 
the Cholas and below them the Pandyas along the eastern sea-coast 
The nearest frontagers along the western coast were the Satiyaputras 
and below them the Keralaputras. Below all of them were the 
Tamraparnyas. The peoples whose countries lay on two sides of 
the Indian Ocean were all situated beyond the range of Anoka’s 
foreign relations. 

The existence of some Antas or SSmantas on the eastern and 
north-eastern sides of his territory in Northern India may be 
inferred from Anoka’s S.E.E. II. The Pali tradition speaks of a 
Buddhist mission sent to Suvarnabhumi during Asoka’s reign, hut it 
lacks as yet corroboration from Asoka’s inscriptions and reliable 
foreign accounts. 

The independent peoples whose territories lay immediately beyond 
those of the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas in Uttarapatha proper, 
and on the north beyond those of the Nabhakas and Nabha-lines are 
not expressly mentioned. It is vaguely stated that all the peoples in 
JambudvTpa, which in its northernmost reach extended up to the 
southern side of Mt. Sumeru, came under his moral influence, if not 
precisely under his rule. 

The semi-independent peoples who were hinter-landers may be 
shown to have formed territorial gradations of buffers : the Yaunas 
and Kambojas above the Gandharas, and probably the Barbaras and 
Kiriitas not only above the Yaunas and Kambojas of Uttarapatha but 
also abve the Nabhakas and Nabha-lines of Central Himalayan 
region. Similarly in the south were the Andhras and Parindas below 
the Rashtrikas, Bhojakas and their offshoots in the Vindhyan and 
Narmada regions. 

The poet Bhasa, two of whose verses may be shown to have been 
cited in the prose treatise of the Arthasastra (X. 3), restricted the 
territory of a paramount sovereign of Eajasiniha^s type to Northern 
India situated between the Himalayas and the Vindhya hills and 
extending (east to west) from sea to sea : 

Imam sigaraparyantam Himavad-Vindhya-kundalam I 
mahim ekatapatrankam Eajasimhah pra^astu nah ii i 


1 Bharatavakya in Bhasa’s Syapnavasavadatta and Balacharitam. 

17 
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Though the Vv ords chSturanta (I. 6) and chaturanta mahi (III. 1) 
occur in the Arthasastra, from Shama Sastri’s rendering of the actual 
definition of the domain of a king overlord in the same considered as 
a developed prose treatise, it appears that it was similarly limited to 
Northern India : 

Derail prithivi ; tasyam Himavat-samudrantaram udichin'am 
yojana-sahasra-parimanam atiryak chakravarti-kshetram (,IX. I).i 

This might be made to tally with the Puranic definition of Bhara- 
tavarsha^ only by the following rendering of the passage from the 
Arthasastra : 

“Country is the earth, thereof the porfcion^. betw^een the Himalayas 
and the ocean in extent one thousand Udichi^ yojanas {i.e, judged by 
the Udichi or North Indian standard), measured lengthwise ij.it., not 
crosswise),^ forms the domain of an overlord.” 

“In it”, precisely as according to the description of Jamhudvipa 
in the Jaiua Jamhudivapannatti, “there are such varieties of land as 
forests, villages, waterfalls, level plains, and uneven grounds.... Time 
consists of cold, hot and rainy peridos. The divisions of time are 
the night, the day, the fortnight,, the month, the season, solstices, the 
year, and the yuga cycle of five years,” 

As appears from his inscriptions, Anoka’s domain, which in a 
sense was co-exteusive with Jamhudvipa, contained mountains and 
hills (pavata), hill-caves (kubha), forests (ataviyo), and watery regions 
suitable for the purpose of fishery (kevatabhoga). The year, too, was' 
divided into three seasons (tisu chatumSsisu), the lunar months into 
fortnights (better, half months as in the Arthasastra), and days and the 

1 “Country (space) means the earth, in it the thousand yojanas of the northern 
portion of the country which stretches from the Himalayas and the ocean form the 
dominion of no insignificant emperor.” 

2 Vishiiu Purana, II. 3 : 

Uttarain yat samudrasya, HimSdres'chaiva dakshinaiu i 
varsham tad Bharatam naaia Bharati vatr.a santatih II 
Yojananam sahasras tu d%ipo 'yam dakshinottarat i 
purve Kirata yas'yante, pas'ehimc Yavar.ah sthitah II 

3 Cf. Markandeya Purana-Dakshine’ Parato tasva 

purvena cha m,ahodadhih i 

Himavan uttarenssya H. 

4 In Pali the word tiriyam (Sk. tiryak), as distinguished from uddha and adha, 
means ‘across’ ; elswhere ‘slantingly, transversely, horizontally’ Cf. Pali — English 
Diet., sub vooe tirivam. 
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populace was familiar with the cycle of five years (pamchasu vasesu/ 
E. E. Ill, S.E.E.I) yielding an additional month (adhimSsa) at the 
end of every half cycled within the third year ( S.K.E. I). 

A^oka evidently placed the five Samanta territories in the west, as 
well as the five in the south, within an extension of six hundred 
yojanas from his empire (a shashu yojanashateshu, E.E. XIII). 

3. Sovereignty : — The Maurya State under A^oka, precisely as 
under his father and grandfather, was . apparently an absolute 
monarchy in its form, ‘in the legal and political sense of the term' 

I in the words of Mookerji), and as such, its sovereignty or supreme 
power might be taken to have belonged to him, vested in his person. 
In his inscriptions, Asoka has been variously represented, e g., as 
Devanainpiya Asoka (M.E.E., Ma), Devdnaiupiyo Piyadasi Eaju 
iE.E.III, G), Priyadasi Laja Magadhe (Bhdbru), and not infrequently, 
as Devanampiye (M.E.E., S.E.E., P.E. VII). He has referred to 
former kings either as rajano (plural of raja) or as Devanaiupiya 
(plural of Devauampiyo, E.E. VIII). He himself has been referred 
to in the sains set of edicts under the two titles of Eiija and Devaniim- 
piye fS. E. E. II). One can say indeed on the authority of the 
commentary on the Harshacharita that Deviinampriya was no more 
than a pujavachana or honorific, which, according to Patanjali, was 
on a par with such other honorifics as Bhaviin (Sa Bhavan, Tato 
Bhavan, Tatra Bhavan), Dirghayus and Ayushman (under Paiiini, 
V. 4. 14). But this, as applied to A^oka, had, as will be shown anon, 
had a deeper signification of its own. 

No ruler passed as a Eaja until he went through the ceremony 
of coronation, anointment or consecration (abhishekak in other 
W'ords, of formal installation on the throne. To be a king a warrior 
had to be crowned and consecrated.^ Asoka was duly anointed as 
king, his regnal years are all stated in terms - of his abhisheka.^ 

1 Arthasastra, II. 20 : 

Pancha samvatsaro yugam iti. 

Evam ardha-tritl} anam ahdanam adhimasakam 1 

Grlshme janayatah purvam panchabdante cha pas'chiniairi li 

2 Implied in the direction : 

■ no atikamayisati tiinni vasani. 

3 Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga ; 

murdhabhishikto . . . kshatriyah, Pali 

muddhabhisitto Khattiyo. 

4 Cf. Hathigiimpha inscription of Kharavela ; 

abhisitamato cha padhame vase. 
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According to the tradition in the Dipavainsa, as we saw, he was 
anointed twice, the first time as A^oka, and subsequently as Pri- 
yadar^in, which was in accordance with the prescription in the 
Brahmanas. As Baja, he passed as the king of Magadha or Magadhan 
king, and as Priyadar^in, he was to be considered the emperor of 
Jambudvipa (India). 

Two lunar constellations, viz., Tishya or Tishya and Punarvasu, 
find repeated mention in' Anoka’s inscriptions (P. E. V, S. E. E. I). 
The two constellations to which the ArthaSstra (XIII. 5) attaches 
importance are called raja-nakshatra (i. e., the birth-star of the king in 
the role of a conqueror, the jata-nakshatra as it is otherwise termed 
(ibid, II. 36), and de^a-nakshatra (the national star, i. e., the coronation 
star). The scholars are divided in their opinion on the question of 
which is which. With Buhler Punarvasu was the birth-star of 
A^oka, while with Bhandarkar it was Tishya or Tishya. The Tishya 
constellation which enjoys precedence over the Punarvasu was pro- 
bably the birth-star, and the latter the coronation.! 

In connection with the Asokan state the question may pertinently 
be asked — who was the legal sovereign and who the political ? 
Under the British constitution in which the king is only a figure- 
head of the state and which, therefore, entertains the idea of a 
limited monarchy, the legal sovereign is the king-in-the-Parliament. 
Under the Maurya constitution as it shaped in Anoka’s hands the 
legal sovereign was the king and the Council of Minist^-s (Parisa, 
E.E. VI, the Mantri-parisbad of the Artha^astra, I. 15). The two 
points of difference between the two constitutions are these ; (1) in 

^ the former, the ministers who are appointed in name by the king, 
are chosen oiit of the people’s representatives and as such, are subject 
ultimately to the control of the electorate, while in the latter, the 
ministers were all chosen and appointed by the king independently 
of any reference to the popular will; and (2) in the former, the 
initiative in all matters of national w'ell-being and policy lies 
with Cabinet as the executive body of the Parliament, and the 
power of legislation belongs entirely to its two houses and the 
Crown, while in the latter, the real initiative in all matters of national 
well-being and policy as well as the power of enforcing the laws, even 
if not exactly of enacting them, rested with the king himself. Minus 
the elective factor, the king-in- Council might be taken to be the legal 


1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, pp, 332, 373. 
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sovereign of the A^okan State. The relative positions of the king and 
the Council of Ministers changed with times and became, for all 
practical purposes, reversed. 1 The general opinion is that the A^okan 
constitution is neither a limited monarchy of the English type nor 
an undiluted despotism of the Czarist type ; it is something between 
the two. 

E. E. VI goes to show that whenever king A6oka gave verbal 
orders concerning any donation, announcement or proclamation to 
be made, or entrusted any urgent matters of state-business to the 
MahamStras, these w'ere, as a matter of course, referred to the Council 
of Ministers which met to consider them independently of the king. 
It was only the reporters (Prativedakas) who were present to watch 
its proceedings that were to be immediately reported to the king. 
There is nothing to indicate that the Council’s decision was binding 
on Aboka. According to some versions of E. E. Ill, it was the duty 
of the Council of Ministers to instruct the A'uktas (.subordinate 
officers in the Imperial Secretariat) in the matter of codifying the 
king’s orders. One cannot be sure on this point inasmuch as other 
versions appear to have assigned this duty to the Purushas instead of. 
to the Parishad. In Bhandarkar’s opinion “the Parishad was 
like a modern Executive Council which was an intermediate body 
betw'een the king and the Mahilmatras, and it appears that whereas, 
on the one hand, it saw that the written orders of the king were 

carried out by the different officials, it had, on the other, the power 

to scrutinise his oral orders before they were executed and to suggest 
what course of action would meet what pressing contingencies of the 
Mahamatras for the information and approval of the king, who was, 
of course, the final arbiter.”^ 

It is emphatically asserted by Mookerji that the king in India “was 
not the source of Law but rather its support.’'^ By way of an argu- 
ment in support of this, he adds, “Sacred Law, according to Manu 
and other legal authorities, is derived from four sources, viz., (1) the 
Vedas, (2) the Smritis, (3) the practices of the pious (^ishtachara), and 
(4) the opinions of the pious on doubtful points, while the sources of 
secular law were the manifold groups and communities which 

legislated for themselves, so that ‘whatever may have been practised 

by the virtuous, and by such twice-born men as are devoted to the 


1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p 292 ff. 

2 Asoka, p, 67. 

3 Ibid, p. 47. 
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law, that only he shall establish as law if it be not opposed to the law's 
of castes, communities (jinapada), guilds and families’ (Manu, viii. 
41, 46).,.’ it is the quasi-instinctive postulates and conventions of 
group-life which came to be formulated as law, and not the mandate, 
command, or decree of a single, central authority in the state.’ ‘Law, 
under these conditions is not an artefact, but a natural growth of 
consensus and communal life.’i 

Mookerji’s opinion, which is admittedly based upon Manu and 
other post-A^okan Smriti writers, cannot decide the point at issue. 
It is besides too categorical in its assertion to bear scrutiny. We have 
a more thoroughgoing discussion of the question in the informative 
notes appended to Professor Eangaswami Aiyangar’s Dewan 
Bahadur K. Krishnasw'aini Row Lectures on Eajadharma, University 
of Madras. But, even Rangasw'ami Aiyangar, w'hose conclusion 
ultimately tallies with Mookerji's opinion, would seem to have procee- 
ded on a doubtful interpretation of the date relied on. 

In the Kautilya-vachana in verse (Artha^astra, III.), it is opined 
that the adjudication of cases should be guided by these four things : 
dharma, vyavahara, charitra, and raja^asana,^ which find- mention 
alike in the Law-books of Yajhavalkya and Narada. Kautilya allows 
to each that follows to have precedence over each that precedes 
(pa^chimah purvabadhakali) while, according to Aiyangar, Karada, 
(I. 10) reverses this order in maintaining that what precedes is to be 
given precedence over what follows (uttarah purvabadhakali). In 
Aiyangar’s words with Kautilya “^each following overrides the 
preceding” and with Narada “what precedes overrides what follow-. ”3 
Here he has sadly missed, I regret to observe, the meaning of the 
word uttarah which is just a synonym of pa^chimah. So, in point of 
fact, Narada simply reiterated the opinion of Kautilya. 

Immediately after this. Professor Aiyangar argues his case in the 
following manner to establish that it was beyond the province of the 
Indian king to make a new law' ; 

"Sukra, who is also an Arthasastra authority, gives the king pow'er 
to declare the law, but it must be in accordance with dharma and 
usage. He cannot make a new law. The royal edict is merely 

1 Mookerji, Nationalism in Hindu Culture, p, 99. 

2 Dharmas'clia vyavaharas cha ctaritrara rSjas'asanam i 

vivadarthas' chatuspadah H 

3 ESjadharma, p. 132 ff. 
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declaratory, and not innovative. , This is specially indicated by 
Katyayana ( verse 38 ). 

Nyaya^astra-avirodhena desa-drishtes tathaiva cha I 
yad dharmam sthapayet raja nyayyam tat raja^asanam ii 
The edict has to conform to dharma, nyaya and deSchara if it is 
to be operative. Yajaavalbya refers to the edict as ‘dharma as declared 
by the king’ ( dharmo rajakritasya tat ).i 

AVithout going into the question of the relative authority of the 
Dharma^astra and the Artha^astra* as such, I find that Aiyangar’s 
interpretation of the four terms, dharma, vyavahara, charitra, and 
raja^asana, as “smriti law, secular law, custom and edicts of the king” 2 
respectively is arbitrary, and he appears to have owed it to Jayaswal. 3 
Kautilya himself defines, though enigmatically, the four things of 
which one stands superior to the other previously named, or the four 
terms employed by him in the following verse : 

xA.tra satyasthito dharmo, vyavaharas tu sakshishu 1 
charitranT samgrahe pumsam, rajriamajna tu ^asanam li 
“Here dharma ( the fundamental principles of human action, the basic 
rules for the righteous and judicious discharge of man’s duties in a 
socio-moral, politico economic and religio cultural order ) is established 
on truth ( the order or nature of reality as revealed, ascertained and 
affirmed ), vyavahara ( the procedure or operational feature of law ) is 
concerned with the reliable evidence from witnesses called charitra, 
( the tradition or approved usage ) is to be gathered from the people 
concerned,' laud) >asana (the edict or the law as proclaimed or promul- 
gated, the law in force) is in its essence the king'’s command (mandate 
or decree)”. 

The same is differently expressed thus : 

Anusasaddhi dharmena vyavaharena sanisthaya I 
nyayena cha chaturthena, chaturantam mahira jayet 11 
“If a ruler administers justice in accordance with the general law of 
piety or duty, the accepted moral principles of the cultured society (in 
short, righteously and judiciously), in accordance with the prescribed 
or definite law of procedure, the approved usage of a social group or 
locality, and the principle of equity as the fourth, he can conquer the 
earth extending as far as to the four seas.” > 

1 Ibid, p. 133. 

2 Ibid, p. 133. 

3 Manu and Yajnavalkya. p. 13 S. 
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And in the very first verse, Kautilya says : 

Chaturvarna^ramasyaya lokasyachararakshanat I 
na^yatam sarvadharmanam raja dharma-pravartakah II 
“By virtue of guarding the observance of respective duties of the four 
castes (lit., colours, social grades), and the four stages of life, maintai- 
ning the approved manners and customs of the populace and guarding 
against the deterioration of all good things and noble qualities, the 
king passes as the founder of a socio-moral, politico-economic and 
religio cultural order”. The dharma-pravartakah is “the fountain of 
justice”, according to Shama Sastri’s rendering, which, to my mind, 
is too narrow to cover the meaning of the expression. 

Even conceding to Professor Aiyangar that, so far as Brahmanism 
was concerned, the nature of the sacerdotal or sacred law ( dharma ) 
formed the fit subject of discussion in the DharmaSstra and the 
nature of the profane rajadharma or secular law was the fit subject of 
discussion in the Artha^astra as such, I do not see any reason for his 
inference from the evidence before us that the king in India was de- 
barred from the power of legislating for the people, from being the 
supreme authority for making secular laws. Accordiog to modern 
jurists’ finding, there is nothing of law as we now understand it in the 
Vedas or Sruti proper, and there is hardly anything of law in the 
older Dharmasutras, and, for the matter of that, in the earlier Sutra 
literature of the Brahmans. And on his own showing even such later 
Smriti texts as those of Alanu, Yajfiavalkya, Vishnu, and Parasara, 
devote but small spaces to the enunciation of the principles of 
rajadharma and secular law.i 

Neither A^oka nor any other sane man of India claimed that he 
was the maker of the dharma, whether in the sense of the law of piety 
or duty which underlay the socio-moral, politico-economic and religio- 
cultural order of men, or in the metaphysical sense of dharmata or the 
cosmic law, the order of reality. 

The Buddha, for instance, state his own position thus ; “in so 
far as dharma in the sense of ancient or eternally abiding realitv 
( paurana dharmasthitita ) is concerned, it is a self-regulating 
order of cosmic life ( dharma-niyamata ), the suchness, realness and 
jictuality of things ( tathata, bhutata, satyata ) which exists by its 
own right, independently of all truth-finders and path-finders, which 
is to say, of all thinkers and teachers, divines and philosophers ; only 


1 Rajadharma, p. 70. 
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in so far as it signifies the pratyatma-dharmasthitita, its nature is 
accessible to an individual contemplative through intuition at a 
supreme moment of experience or realisation. As thinker and teacher, 
he simply declared the truth with regard to the nature of reality as 
intuited by him per se, affirmed it, and pointed out the way of reach- 
ing or apprehending it, each individually by his or her own efforts. 
On the basis of that intuition or enlightenment was formed the basic 
concept of his thought which, in the sphere of religion and ethics, 
was interpreted, propounded and promulgated as a moral law. The 
path or the road which he discovered was not claimed to be new ; it 
was the one trodden by the Enlightened Ones of the past milleniums.i 
The summum honum of human life and the ideal of human conduct 
and character which he set forth was shown to be in complete accord 
with the noble experience and life of all great contemplatives and 
saintly personages of the past. 

Thus, like other great men of history, the Buddha said, “My work 
is to indicate rather than to originate.” He, too, came not to destroy 
the Law but to fulfil it. 

In reality, nevertheless, he came to set the wheel of the Law in 
motion, to occupy the proud position of the founder of a new kingdom 
of righteousness, of a great religion as we now say, inculcating, on, the 
one hand, the fundamental principles of dharma in the sense of a 
psycho-ethical religion, and framing and enforcing the laws and 
disciplinary rules for his followers in the light of circumstances, 
amending, repealing or modifying them, on the other, as the circums- 
tances changed. Thus pari passu developed two classes of Buddhist 
canonical texts, viz, the Dhamma or Sutta and the Vinaya or Anatti, 
the latter together with a system of judicial administration. The 
inner circle of his great disciples served the purpose of a Council of 
Ministers. The felt necessity for the framing of laws and rules, not 
to say, legislation, arose from varying circumstances. Great care w’as 
taken by the framer of the laws and rules of civic, criminal and 
ecclesiastical import that they w’ere consistent with the psycho-ethical 
principles of Dharma and conducive to the growth of the kingdom of 
righteousness from within. 


1 Lankavatira Sutra, ed. by Bunio Nanjio, pp, 143-4 ; D. T. Suzuki's Transl.. 
pp, 125-6 ; Samyutta N , ii. p. 28 ; ii. p. 104 £f. ; Kathavatthu, vi. 1 ; Points 
ol Controversy, vi. 1 ; Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism ( Home University Library ), 
p. 33 ff. 
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It should also be noted that the Buddha while he spoke of and laid 
down the fuadamentals of human conduct, pat himself in the double 
role of a king overlord ( raja-chakra var tin ), which he would have 
assumed had he remained in the world, and of a Dharmaraja, which 
he had to play well as a Perfect type of Buddha. 

Here the question arises— Whatever his mental attitude towards 
the Dharma as the eternal order of reality existing by its own right 
and the path which he discovered, was he not historically the founder 
of Buddhism. and the framer of the laws and rules in the Vinaya 
Pitaka ? 

Anoka’s position, mutatis mutandis, was the same. Just as, on 
the one hand, the Buddha said, ‘‘Because of birth comes decay and 
death : whether Tathagatas arise or not, this element stands as the 
establishing .of things as effects^’ 1 and described the path which he 
discovered was an ‘ancient path ( purdna'u maggam ) trodden by the 
Buddhas of the past ages’, so, on the other, said A^oka the Beloved 
of the gods ; ‘‘Eespectful attention must be paid to mother and 
father, likewise to seniors ; tender regard for living beings be 
strengthened, truth must be spoken, these very attributes of piety 
must be propounded ; likewise the teachers must be honoured by 
pupils with submissiveness and it must be fittingly propounded to 
the teacher’s relatives. This is the ancient tradition, and a thing of 
long standing is this, thus should it be practised” ( esa porana pakiti 
dighavuse cha esa hevam esa kataviye ).2 He, too, expressly stated 
that all that he did or w'anted to do was directed to this single end, 
namely, the promotion of the cause of piety ( dhamma-vaclhi ) through- 
out the length and breadth of his empire. He, too, nowhere claimed 
that he was the originator of the Dhamma in the sense of the 
principles of piety or duty. With regard to the sufficient promotion 
of the cause of piety among his subjects, wffiich was the real business 
of his as a ruler precisely as it v/as of the former kings ( P.-E, VII ) 
he said that he tried to effect it by this twofold means, viz , the 
regulations of piety and the inculcation of the principles of piety 
( duvehi yeva akaiehi-dhammaniyamena cha hijhatiya cha ), of which 
the second in his opinion w'as more effective than the first ( lahu se 
dhammaniyame, nijhatiya va bhuye ). 3 

1 Sainyutta , ii, p. 25 : Jatippacheia} a jaiamaranam uppada vS tathagatanam 
anuppada va, tathagatanam thita va sa ctLatu. 

2 M. B. E. 

3 P. E. VII 
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Now, what were the man}^ and sundry ‘regulations of piety’ that 
had been promulgated by him (bahukani dhammaniyamani yani me 
katani, P. E. VII) and out of which just one w^as placed on record, 
namely, the game-laws embodied in P. E. V ? From the general 
tenor of Aiyangar’a argument, one may deduce that these regulations 
were not pieces of legislation or enactments, they having been merely 
declaratory of existing laws, rather customary laws, codified in the 
Brahmanist Law-books. The vulnerable point in his argument 
is that the authorities cited, such as Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vishnu, and 
Medhatithi, are all post-Asokan, the majority post-Christian in date. 

With regard to the regulation of piety in P. E. V, it may be 
observed that, though Asoka was a strong advocate of the principle 
of non-injury to life ( anarambho priliianaiu, R. E. IV ), having taken 
human nature as it then was, having taken into his consideration 
the social habits of his subjects in general, as a wise ruler he could 
not reasonably expect to enact any such law as meaning total 
prohibition for all men and for all times, if he would like it to be 
really operative and effective. So minimisation of the slaughter of 
life was the express aim of this pcadicuka’ regulation carrying legal 
force, to avoid calling it technically a piece of legislation for want 
of a legislature elected by the people having voting rights. There is 
nothing of the kind to be seen in the older Dharmasutras, such as 
those of Gautama, Apastamba, Bodhayana and V asishtha. In this 
regulation a few species of birds, fishes and quadrupeds were declared 
inviolable on this twofold ground : ( 1 ) that they were neither eaten 
by men, nor ( 2 ) did they come into man’s use. 

From the first of the two grounds stated by Asoka, it is evident 
that the creatures included in the list of inviolables passed as 
uneatables. Behind it were the authoritative views of, the Buddha 
and the older Smriti writers as to what animals should be eaten as 
food and what animals should not be eaten. Upon the whole, 
Anoka’s list of inviolables may be shown to be specially in . agreement 
with those of uneatables in the Law-books of Bodhayana and 
Vasishtha with whom the achara ( custom ) of the Midland was the 
standard. But the question which interested the earlier Brahman 
Law-givers was of eating and not eating certain creatures as food, 
and in this respect their interest 'was the same as that of the Israel 
Law-giver Moses. i The standpoint of the Mosaic lav,’ as well as the 

1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 360 fi- Note that tlie Mhh. list of uneatables 
(XV. 36. 21) includes kshadra-pivllil:. h corrcs;onctiny to As'oka's amba-kapilika 

and obviously meaning “small ants”. 
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socio-domestic law of the earlier Smriti writers was hygienic and 
aesthetic, while that of Anoka’s regulation was humanitarian. The 
remark which applies to Moses and earlier Smriti writers, applies 
equally to the Buddha’s- prohibitive injunction. Further, Moses 
meant his domestic rules of eating for the Israels, the Buddha for 
his followers^ and the Smriti writers for those of the twice-born classes, 
while Anoka’s regulation was meant for all his subjects as it should 
be in order to pass as a law of the land. Equity, custom, progressive 
moral idea of the society and expediency guide modern legislation 
as they must have guided Anoka’s regulations, and, for the matter 
of that, all raja^asanas. If the later Smriti writers insisted on this 
point, as I find they did, they were very sensible and prudent. But 
that was not to say that Asoka or any Indian king of the past was 
debarred from the right to legislate for the people, specially that 
Asoka’s regulations were not pieces of legislation. 

The question of political sovereignty is not so easy to answer as 
that of legal in the case of the A^okan State. In a constitution such 
as the British, political sovereignty may be said to belong to the 
electorate in the sense that ‘the legal sovereign is bound in the end 
to carry out its wishes'. It must have been in view of the absence 
of any elective system in the Maurya State that Professor Mookerji 
characterised it as an absolute monarchy in the legal as well as 
political sense of the term. The upshot of his remark is that under 
the Maurya constitution the king was responsible to none but himself, 
his God or conscience. But to understand and appreciate the real 
situation we need not attach undue importance to the elective system 
which exists in the limited monarchy of England or the modern 
democracy of any other country of Europe or America. To speak 
of the British constitution in particular, it cannot be said that its 
political sovereignty belongs to the British people as a whole for the 
obvious reason that it has not extended the franchise to all, as for 
instance, was done by the Greek City States. Instead of looking 
at the narrow technical aspect of the matter, let us better look to the 
essential point in the definition of political sovereignty. The political 
sovereign, according to its accepted definition, is ‘that power in the 
State whose will prevails.’ As distinguished from the legal 
sovereign, the political sovereign is unable to enact and enforce 
the laws directly. 

In all the monarchical States of Ancient India but those in which 
the reigning monarch happened to be a reckless, ruthless and 
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incorrigible tyrant, political sovereignty theoretically inhered in the 
impersonal authority of Dharma and actually belonged to the ruled, 
the subjects, or the people at large, who were the real beneficiaries 
of the State. 

When only the Police type of State prevailed in India, occupied 
with the business of maintaining law and order within the territory, 
the Upanishad teacher proclaimed ; “Dharma is the king of kings 
(kshatrasya kshatrahl there being nothing mightier than it. It is 
by (the power of) Dharama that the weaker person controls the 
stronger as it were by (the might of) a ruler. Dharma is satya, 
therefore, when one affirms the satya, he affirms the dharma, or when 
one affirms the dharma, he affirms the satya. Thus verily it becomes 
an affirmation of both.’T 

The Buddha expanded this Upanishad idea of Dharma when he, 
too, came to declare : “Dharma is the king of king overlords (dhammo 
ranno chakkayattissa raja). Here a king overlord who is virtuous 
and a righteous monarch, depending on the dharma, honouring the 
dharma, respecting it, submitting thereto, acting as the standard- 
bearer of the dharma, having the dharma for the banner of his 
imperium, and acknowledging the sovereignty of the dharma, provides 
the lawful protection and safeguard among his own people, and alike 
among the subordinate rulers, ihe army, the Brahmans and rich 
householders, the townfolks and country people, the Sramanas and 
Brahmanas as religious teachers, (nay, even) among the beasts and 
birds. Thus verily by dharma he sets the wheel in motion (i.e. founds 
paramount sovereignty) of which the course cannot be resisted by any 
inimical human being whosoever.’’'^ 

Atoka himself, who sought to fulfil the chakravarti or imperial 


1 Brihad Sranyaka Up., I. 4. 14 ; Tad etat kshatrasya kshatram yad dharmas 
tasmSd dharmat param nasty-ato aballyan ballyam samas'amsate dharmena yatha 
rajnaivam, Yo vai sa dhariiiah satyam vai tat, tasmat satyam vadantam 
ahur dharmam vadatiti, dharmam va vadantam satyam vadatityetahyevaitad 
ubhayam bhavati. 

2 Anguttara iii, p. 147 f. ; Idha raja chakkavatti dhammiko dhamniaraja dham- 
manneva nissaya dhammam sakkaronto dhammam garukaronto dhammam apaehaya- 
mano dhammaddhajo dhammaketu dhaminadhipateyyo dhammikam rakkhavarana- 
guttim samvidahati antojanasmim...khattiyesu anuyantesu balakSyasmim brahmana- 
gahapatikesu negama-janapadeku samana-brahmanesu migapakkhi3u...samvidahitva 
...dhammeneva chakkam pavatteti, tarn hoti chakkam appativattiyam kenachi 
manussabhutena pachchatthikena p3nma. 
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ideal of the Buddha, insisted on rearing up by the dharnia, providing 
by the dharma, pleasing by the dharma, and guarding by the dharnia 
(dhammena palana, dhammena vidhane, dhammena sukhiyana, 
dhammena goti, P. E. I). He, too, desired that the rulers should 
administer the dharma, standing firm* in dharma and virtue 
(dhammamhi silamhi tistamto dhammam anusasisamti, E. E. IV). ' 

In the early Upanishad phraseology, dharma was just another 
word for rita.^ Dharma in the sense of Law was but the regulative 
principle of human conduct and conapelling instrument in a socio- 
moral order, which W'as an actuality or truly existent fact (satya) and 
in consonance with the order of reality considered in its five contexts 
(panchasu adhikaraneshu), viz., the physical order (adhilokam), the 
astronomical order (adhijyautisham), the procreational or biological 
order (adhiprajam), the cultural order (adhividyam), and the individu- 
ality of persons (adhyatmam) 2. The dharma to be practised is the 
law of piety or duty in accordance with the past tradition or 
established usage^ . 

As explained by Buddhaghosa, the dharma to be respected by a 
king overlord who was virtuous and a righteous monarch stood for 
the ten psycho-ethical principles of human conduct and character 
(dusa-kusala-dhamma) as also for the traditional path of virtue, the 
precedent (pavenidhammam).^ 

The dhamma spoken of by ASoka was essentially the law of piety 
or duty. With him the tradition was the tradition of piety (dhamma- 
nupatipati, P- E. VII) established by the former kings of India. 

■ The Buddha, to be true to the ideal he had set forth, left behind 
him a constitution for the brotherhood founded by him, which was to 
be worked out and maintained by the impersonal authority of the 
Dhamma in the sense of the collective body of the Doctrine and the 
Discipline promulgated by him. He declined to nominate his 
successor on the ground that he never thought that he was the leader 
of the Sangha or that the Fraternity waited for his leads . The 
Doctrine embodying the principles and rules of conduct and character 
was to take his place in his absence. s 

1 TaittirEya Up., I. 1. 1. ritam vadishyami satyam vadishyami. 

2 Ibid, I. 3. 1. 

3 Ibid, I. 11. 2. 

4 Manoratha-purani to Eajavagga in ,4nguttara, iii, p. 147 ff. 

5 Digha, ii, p. 

6 Ibid, ii, p. ; Yo vo maya Dhammo cha Vinayo cha desito pafiftatto so vo 
mama aohchayena sattha. 
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As for the power of the collective body of subjects or citizens of 
the A^okan State, and, for the matter of that, of other monarchical 
states of Ancient India, it is not enough to say with the writer in the 
Cambridge History of India that the Indian king was no Sultan with 
the sole obligation of satisfying his personal caprice, i or wuth Mookerji 
that even apart from the living sense of his moral responsibility to his 
people, there was an important limitation upon his autocracy from the 
fact that he was not the source of Law.^ 

The agreed opinion in the matter is that there was no unchecked 
monarchical despotism in India. Raychaudhuri has convincingly 
sought to show that the power of the monarch was checked, in the 
first place, by the Brahmans, or, as we might also say, the Brahmanas 
and Sramanas who w'ere the repositories, interpreters and dissemina- 
tors of national culture. The second check came from the ministers 
and village headmen who aided in the consecration of the king and 
whom' the king consulted regularly on important occasions. The 
third check (and we may say, the main check) was exercised by the 
general body of the people ‘who were distinct from the ministers and 
Gramanis, or Gramikas, and who used to meet in an assembly styled 
Samiti or Parishad3 in the Upanishads'.^ 

The late lamented Dr. Jayaswal was at pains to show that the 
Council of Ministers as a body politic evolved out of the Vedic 
popular assembly called Samiti or Parishad (Pali Parisa), and that as 
such, it retained its representative character. The Purohita (Royal 
Chaplain) who administered the oath to the monarch at the time of 
his installation and the Ministers or Councillors with whose consent 
and whole-hearted support he was to be installed on the throne were 
generally viewed as the trustees of popular interests. The presence 
and assent of the army, the important officers, the leading people of 
the community, and the collective body of the town and countryfolks 
was indispensable. 

The Pali Mahagovinda Suttanta', while narrating a story of the 
past stage of Indian monarchy, describes the Purohitas as ‘king- 
makers’ (rajakattaro, Sk. rajakrits or rajakartris). The Satapatha 
Brahmana, too, speaks of an earlier state of things when it represents 
the Suta (Charioteer) and Gramani (Leader of the Host) as king- 

1 Vol. i, p. 491. 

2 Asoka, p. 47. 

3 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 292 ff. 

4 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 145 ff. 
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makers,! and makes them as well as other Eatnins (the chief 
members of the royal household and of the civil and military staffs) as 
recipients of the sacrificial honours at the time of the king's corona- 
tion2 . Other Eatnins comprised the Chief Queen (Mahishi), the 
Eoyal Chaplain (Purohita), the Chamberlain (Kshattri), the Treasurer 
(Samgrahitvi). the Tax-Collector (Bhagadugha), the Keeper of the 
Dice (Akshavapa), the Companion in the Chase (Govikartana), the 
Courier (Palagala), and, above all, the Commander-in-Chief (Senani)3 . 

The Pali Nikayas including the Jatakas in verse amply testify to 
the importance of the Councillors and Officers (Amachchas, Parisajjas) 
and Village Headmen (Gamikas) in the body politic of a royal state. 
But the power behind them all was the will of the collective body of 
the people, the town and the country-folks (pora-janapada, ratthika- 
negama). When this went against the king, he had to go. When it 
went against the king and his Purohita and Ministers, they all had to 
go. The whole position may be realised from the following conversa- 
tion between the king of Sivi and the people of Sivi in the Pali 
Vessantara Jataka : 

“The king was told : 

The bidding of the Sivi folk if you refuse to do 

The people then will act, methinks, against 

your son and you. 

The king replied ; 

Behold the people’s will, and I that will do 

not gainsay.”5 

The career of the king and his ministers was not interfered with 
so long as they were not found guilty of misrule and their conduct 
not reprehensible. When the citizens of Magadha became sick 
of the unworthy conduct of the successors of king Bimbisara, all of 
whom happened, according to the Pali Chronicles, to be parricides, 
they rose up together againsl the last monarch of the line and 
replaced him by his minister. According to the Padakusala-mana- 
vaka Jataka, when a king and his Purohita were found guilty of theft, 

2 Satapatha Br., iii, 4. 1. 7, xiii. 2. 2. 18. In this connection Mookerji 

(Fandamenfcdl Unity of India, p. 83) observes that ‘both official and non-official or 
popular elements were represented in the function’. 

3 Aitareya Br., viii. 17. 

4 Cf. also Jaiminiya Up. Br., iii. 7. 6., Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 147. 

5 Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 146 ff. 
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the investigating officer brought the matter to the notice of the 
councillors and the citizens, and the latter got rid of both and elected 
a good man as king. In the case of Vessantara, the people of Sivi 
were enraged when the prince gave away the state-elephant whose 
presence in the kingdom was necessary for guarding against drought 
and food scarcity. 

Thus it may be shown that the popular will ultimately prevailed 
in Ancient India and that it was expressed in extraordinary circums- 
tances, no matter how. Rebellion or resort to physical force is 
everywhere the last weapon at the hands of the populace of a country. 
But we shall be far from the truth to think that in India of the 
Maurya age the people had not various civic institution of their own,— - 
societies, corporations, and trade-guilds and their respective leaders, to 
express their will in a constitutional or semi-constitutional form. 
The idea of natural leadership was generally prevalent. From the 
various ‘set forms of speech' (kammavachasl met with in the drihya 
Sutras, the Vinaya Texts and the Arthasastra, it is easy to infer that 
the parliamentary proceedings were not unknown. 

4. Government The government of a territory is, according to 
modern definition, the machinery through which the will of the State 
is expressed. It involves the consideration of two things, viz., the 
constitution and its actual working, both of which are cemprehended 
by the system of administration. 

The familiar Indian word for administration is rajya-^asana or 
rajadanfla-parichalana. In the Buddha's phraseology, administration 
means dnachakka-pavattana, i. e., setting the wheel of the sovereign 
command in motion. The same is implied in Kharavela’s inscription 
by the expression, supavata-vijayachaka (supravartta-vijaya-chakra). 
The poetic imagery behind it goes to compare the running of a 
government to the driving of a royal chariot (raja-ratha). The 
Indian conception of government centred indeed round the imagery 
of a chariot, just as the modern conception does round that of a 
machinery. The Indian is distinctively an organic conception, the 
chariot being an organic combination of parts, brought into a working 
order : 

Yatha hi angasambbara hoti saddo ratho iti^. 

In the Upanishad poetry, the chariot stands for the living body or 
organism, soul for the lord of the chariot, intelligence for the chario- 

1 Samyutta., i, p. 134 £., Milindapanha, p. 28. 

19 
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teer, mind for the rein-holder, the organs of sense and action for 
the horses yoked to the chariot, and the objects of sense and action 
for the field to be traversed by them ; 

Atmanam rathinani viddhi, sarTrani ratham eva tn i 
buddhi tu sarathini viddhi, manah pragraham eva cha li 
indriyani hayan «hur vishayarps teshu gocharanl | 

In the case of a government, the king (raja) is the lord of the 
chariot, the chief minister (amachcha) is the charioteer (stoathi, suta), 
the commissioner (rajjuka) is the rein-holder, the officers (yuktas) are 
the horses yoked to the chariot, the commander-in-chief (senapati 
mahamatta) is the door-keeper or guard. 

In connection with the chariot procession came in the king’s 
mother, chief queen, the crown prince, the chaplain, the banker, the 
master archer (or measurer of capacity), and the conrtezan. 

Eaja mata mahesl cha uparaja purohito I 
rajjuko sarathi setthi dono dovariko tatha ll 
ganika ekadasa jana Kurudhamme patitthita^ I 
From these, it may be realised that at the back of Anoka’s Eajjukas 
and Yuktas, maybe also behind his PradeSikas, lingered the old poetic 
imagery of the royal state as a moving chariot. 

5. Constitution : Af^oka’s was a unitary form of’ government, 
inasmuch as all the powers of the State were centralised in the King 
and the Council of Ministers, and all the state-policy emanated from 
the capital, i. e., from Pataliputra (E. E. V.\ 

In the earlier part of Asoka’s regin, precisely as in that of the 
reign of his father, the central government was responsible for the 
administration of the empire, especially that of his domain proper. 
With the appointment of his Viceroys in the four of the outlying 
provinces, there took place the delegation of certain powers to them, 
although the policy, official directions and changes in the method of 
administration continued to be dictated from the centre (S. E. E. I, 
S. E. E. II). The four outlying provinces were the North-Western 
(Uttarapatha), the Western (Avanti), the Eastern (Kalinga), and the 
Southern (Mahishamandala). Clearly in the case of the Eastern 
Province, we find that it had two administrative divisions, the major 
and the minor, each with its official headquarters, namely, Tosali and 
Samapa (S.E.E. I, S.E.E II). The Southern Province is also shown 
to have comprised two such administrative divisions, the major with 

I Ka{ha Up., i. 3. 3-4. 2 Jatak^, II, p.367, 
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Suvarnagiri and the minor with Rishila as their respective head- 
quarters ( M. B. E., Bra. ). Though such a clear case cannot be made 
out for the other two provinces, from the setting of the edicts, it may 
not be difficult to guess that the North-Western Province, too, 
consisted of two such divisions, the major with Takshasilsi and the 
minor most probably with Pushkaravati as their respective head- 
quarters, and that the Western Province w^as constituted of tw'o 
divisions, the major with Ujjayinl and the minor probably with Vidisa 
as their respective headquarters. The Mahamatras placed in charge 
of the minor division of the province of Kalinga are represented *as 
Imperial Commissioners ( Lajavachanika, S. E. E. I, S. E. E. II, J ). 
It may be inferred from this, that prior to the appointment of the 
Kumara Viceroys, the Mahamatras in charge of the administration of 
the major division of the province also passed as Eajavachanikas. 
The same remark applies to the Mahamatras entrusted with the 
administration of different divisions in other outlying provinces as 
well. As distinguished from the Mahamatras in charge of the 
divisions in Home provinces, those placed in frontier provinces 
appear to have been designated Anta-Mahamatras (, Anita Mahamata, 
P.E I ), competent to deal with matters relating to frontiers 
( pachamta ) and frontagers (Anita, Samamta), in accordance, of course, 
with instructions from the capital (S.E.E. II). 

Precisely how many were the Home provinces we cannot say. 
The inscriptions of A^oka, hitherto known, enable us to state that 
Benares, Kau(;ambi. Viratanagara and Srughna were official head- 
quarters of four divisions. One may include in the list of divisional 
headquarters such towns as Mathura, Gaya, Sahasram, and the town 
adjoining the rock at Eupnath. The Mahamatras of these divisions 
might also be regarded as Eajavachanikas, inasmuch as they were all 
entitled to receive directions from the capital and imperial agents in 
the provinces to carry out the imperial w'ishes (Schism Pillar Edict, 
Kau^ambi and Sarnath). 

The occurrence of three versions of Anoka’s Eock Edicts at Girnar, 
which was the ancient capital of Suiushtra, at SopMa ( Pali 
Supparaka), which w'as the capital and main port of Sunaparanta or 
Kukkuraparanta, and at Yerragudi in the modern district of Karnul 
gives rise to an administrative problem w'hich is not easy to solve. 

As regards Siurashtra, w^e learn from the Junagarh Eock inscrip- 
tions of Eudradaman I that near Girinagara ( Girnar ) was excavated 
the Sudar^ana Tank by Chandragupta Maurya’s Vai^ya Eashtriya 
named Pushyagupta. Subsequently, after the reign of A^oka 
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(A^kasya Mauryasyamtei ), the Yavanamja l^ishaspha built 
embankments and fitted the same with aqueducts (adhishthaya 
pranalibhir alankritam). From the new reading aiute in lieu of krite^ , 
it is evident that Tushaspha, probably a Perso-Greek from the North- 
Western region of India, ^ was a post-A^okan chieftain or independent 
ruler of Surashtra as well as that the credit for the embankment of 
the tank and its aqueducts was due not to A^oka but to Tushaspha. 

If it be true, as supposed, that Eudradaman had a previous record 
£o guide him regarding the origin of the tank and its embankment, 
etc,, there is no escape from the conclusion that the Vaisya Pushya- 
gupta, the excavator of the tank, was a Bashtriya of Chandragupta 
Maurya. Here the whole political and administrative mystery lies 
in the word Bashtriya which, according to the Amarakosha, 
signifies the brother-in-law ( wife’s brother ) of a king ( rajasyalas tu 
rashtriyah).4 Amarasimha is here guided by the sense in which the 
word was employed in the Sanskrit dramas. So the commentator 
Kshirasvami is justified in pointing out that ‘except in a play a 
Bashteiya is a Bashtradhikritra, i. e., an officer appointed to look after 
or supervise the affairs of a rashtra, state or province.’ 

With Kielhom Pushyagupta, the Vaisya Bashtriya of Chandra- . 
gupta Maurya, was the provincial governor of Surashtra,® while with 
Baychaudhuri he was probably ^a sort of Imperial High Commissioner 
whose position was comparable to that of Lord Cromer in Egypt.’ 
Baychaudhuri inclines to identify the Bashtriya with the Bashtrapala" 
whose salary was, according to the ArthaSstra, ‘equal to that of a 
Kumara or Prince.’® 

Baychaudhuri’s suggestion is evidently based upon the assumption 


1 Eead Mauryasyamte, cf. kulasyEute, Andhrapacte in Pargiter’s Puiana Text, 
pp. 49, 59. 

2 Kielhorn is responsible for the completion of te after ilauryasya as krite. 
Bhau Daji was in favour of completing te as tena. But the anusvara stroke over 
sya being certain, one must connect te with Mauryasyam without unnecessarily 
presuming the ommission by the scribe of kri before or of no after te. 

3 Tushaspha being a personal name, Vincent Smith was led to think that the 
Yavana-raja bearing this name was a Persian, while the epithet Yavana-raja 
indicates that he was a Greek. 

4 Amarakosha, V, 14. It is not altogether impossible that Pushyagupta was a 
s'yalaka of Chandragupta. 

5 Baychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 237, 

6 E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 46. 

7 Arthas'astra, V. 3. 

8 Baychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 237. ' 
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‘that Surashtra was probably an autonomous vassal state, or a 
confederation of vassal states, and not an imperial province.’ The 
argument which leads him to this conclusion is worth quoting. 

“The Kautilya Artha^astra refers to a number of Sanghas. e. g., 
Kamboja, Surashtra, etc. The Kambojas find prominent mention as 
a separate unit even in the Thirteenth Eock Edict of A^oka. That 
Surashtra ( Kathiawar ) was autonomous in the time of A6oka seems 
probable from the reference, in E.E.V, to various nations in the 
western border ( aparata ) in addition to those named specifically, and 
from Eudradaman’s inscription at Junagadh which refers to the Eaja, 
the Yavana Tushaspha, the contemporary and vassal of Ai^oka. The 
Yavanaraja was probably a Greek chief of the North-West who was 
appointed one of the Mukhyas or chiefs of the Surashtra Samgha by 
A^oka, just as Eaja Man Singh of Ambar was appointed Subadar of 
Bengal by Akbar. His title of Eaja probably indicates that he 
enjoyed a certain amount of autonomy.” 

This observation, which is otherwise very weighty, is shaky for 
these tw'o reasons^ ; 

( i ) That the verse in the Artha^astra ( xi. 1 ) speaking of the 
Kambhojas, the Surashtras, and the like as the guilds (corpora- 
tions) of warriors who lived by agriculture, trade and wielding 
weapons, as distinguished from others who bore the title of 
Eaja, may be taken to have referred to an earlier state of 
things, and 

( ii ) That the new reading A^okasya Maury asyamte renders 
the contemporaneity of A^oka and Tushaspha highly 
problematical. 

A^s for the official designation of Easbtrij^a, Buddhaghosa tells us 
in one context, that during a processional state-drive of king Ajata^atru 
of Magadha the place assigned to the Eashtriyas ( Eatthiyaputta ) 
among his retinue ‘w’as just between the Mahamatras who were nicely 
dressed and the fittingly dressed BrShmans shouting the joy of victory. 
The Eashtriyas themselves ‘are said to have been gorgeously dressed 
holding swords and the like in their hands ^vividhalankara-mandita 
nanappakara-ayudhahattha).’ In another context, he tells us that 
the king of the Kuru country came to see the Thera Eatthapala 

1 The Petavatthu, iv. 3, represents Piogala, king of Surashtra, as contemporary 
and adviser of a Maurya ruler of Pataliputra. The commentary freely identifies this 
Maurya ruler with As'o’ka. C. D. Chatterjee has fully discussed the historical 
beating of this in the Acharya Puspaiijaii. 
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(Eashtrapala) with a retinue consisting of the MahSmatras, the 
Maharashtrikas, and- such like persons of higher and higher ranks^ 
(Mahamatta-Maharatthikadinam vasena uggatuggatam eva parisam 
gahetva upasankami).^ 

Squaring up the two, we may understand that Eashtriya and 
Eashtrika are one and the same designation. As for the connection 
of the Eashtriya pr Eashtrika with Eashtrapala, some light may be 
thrown from the Pali Eatthapala Sutta (Maijhima, iii) and 
Buddhaghosa’s comment thereon. From the Sutta itself, it is clear 
that Eashtrapala was the only son of a &eshthi of Sthalakoshthita, a 
fertile and prosperous place in the Kuru country of the Buddha's 
time. The Sreshthi who was a Vai^ya by caste lived in a right 

* t 

royal style. According to' Buddhaghosa, the Sreshthin’s was a 
Eashtrapala family (Eatthapala-kula). By definition, a Eashtrapala 
family was that of which the head was capable of maintaining and 
restoring the peace and order in a territory or any portion thereof in 
the event of party factions, capable of coping with or quelling any 
popular commotion or disturbance ; 

Sarajikam chatuvannam posetum yam pahossati | 
ratthapalakulam nama il 

In the prose portion of the Chulla Sutasoma Jataka, the 
Commander-in-chief (Senapati) is placed at the head of the Amatyas 
(Councillors and Officers), the Chaplain (Purohita) at the head of the 
Brahmans and the Eashtrika (Eatthika) is placed foremost among the 
Naigamas (Negama, i. e., the bankers, business magnates and rich 
landowners who functioned at the same time as Mayors, Sheriffs and 
Justices of the Peace). 3 

If such were the offiice and worldly position of a Eashtriya or 
Eashtrika, there is no wonder that Pushyagupta, a Eashtriya under 
Chandragupta Maury a, should be described as a Vai^ya in Eudrada- 
man's inscription. But the question still is — Was he appointed by 
Chandragupta to function as the Governor or Imperial High 
Commissioner of Surashtra ? 

. From Eudradaman’s inscription, it is evident, no doubt, that the 
Yavana-raja Tushaspha became an independent chieftain or ruler of 

1 This shows that the Bashtrikas were higher iu official as well as social status 
than the MahamStras. 

2. Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 264. 

8 Jataka, V. p. 178 : Senapati-pamukhani aElti-amachoha-sahasEani Purohita- 
pamukhani satthi-brahmana-sahassani Eatthika-negamadayo hahu pakkosHpetva. 
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Surashtra, may be oE Surasbtra-Anarfca, i. e., the whole of Kathiawar, 
sometime after A^oka. The ancient name of Junagarh itself indicates 
that the city with the hill-fort was built by a Yavana ruler. Rudrada- 
man himself appointed a Pahlava ( Parthian or Persian ), named 
Suvi^ala, son of Kulaipa, as Amatya ( Governor ) for the whole of 
Surashtra and Anarta. Can we say that this was in keeping with the 
Maurya tradition^ particularly A^okan ? 

The Yerragudi copy of M.R.E. goes to show that the Imperial 
Agent or Commissioner at the place was a Rajjuka to whom the 
message to be proclaimed was despatched from the capital with the 
direction that he should, in his turn, commend it to the people 
( janapadam ) as well as the Rashtrikas ( Rathikani cha ). If any 
inference is to be drawn from this, it is that in the janapada under 
this particular Rajjuka were the Rashtrikas besides the general 
populace.l Whether there were any Mahamatras attached to this 
Rajjuka or not, this inscription has nothing to say. If the Rajjuka 
as Regent or Chief Commissioner virtually took the place of the 
Kumaras in the Home provinces, he, too, must have a body of 
Mahamatras to assist him in deliberation as well as administration. 
That which was at the Yerragudi area was ex hypothesi in Surashtra 
( Girnar ), Sfmaparanta ( Sopara ). Maharashtra ( Kopbal ), and 
Mushaka ( Maski ). 

Broadly speaking, as Regent or Chief Commissioner for a 
particular janapada (large administrative area, a Home province or 
Division ), the Rajjuka was responsible to the king as the supreme 
administrative head of a particular imperial territory. He was to 
carry on the administration of the janapada placed in his charge 
with the aid of the Mahamatras and the Rashtrikas, He was the 
official medium through which the king’s orders, directions and 
instructions were to be communicated to the Mahamatras entrusted 
wnth the administration of towns or districts within his jurisdiction. 
The Purushas or Personal Secretaries of the king were the official 
agents to intimate to the Rajjukas the king’s wishes, instructions and 
policy shaping the method of administration to be faithfully followed 
by them in order to please the king, to wmrk to his satisfaction 
( P. E. IV ). 


1. Cf. Vessantara Jafcaka. 

Samagata janapaha negama cha samagata. 
righa, iii, p. 61 : negama-jana-adg. 
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From this line of argument, it may be concluded that in the 
four outlying provinces the Rajjuka or his provincial substitute, 
namely, the Pradesika ( E. E. Ill ),i was replaced later by a Kumara. 

The japapada under a Rajjuka was divided into a certain number 
of aharas ( smaller administrative areas, say, districts defining the 
jurisdiction of different classes of Mahamatras ), with the kota-vishayas 
( fort-areas or fortified districts ) here and there ( Schism Pillar Edict,- 
Sarnath ). 

The capital of A^oka was the seat of the Imperial Government. 
Here was his permanent residence, and within the palace area were 
located the Council Hall and the Secretariat. The subordinate 
officers in the Imperial Secretariat were known as Yuktas (R. E. Ill), 
and they were to work under instructions from the Purushas rather 
than from the Parishad or Council of Ministers which was a delibera- 
tive and advisory rather than an executive body. As clearly stated in 
P. E. IV, the Purushas or Personal Secretaries were intimately 
acquainted with the king's wishes ( pulisani me chharodarnnanij 
P.E. IV ). 

The Purushas, as appears from R. E, VI, were probably also the 
Dapakas and Sravapakas to whom the king issued his oral orders con- 
cerning something to be communicated or publicly announced. They 
were the personal agents of the king to instruct the subordinate officers 
in the imperial Secretariat as to how to codify the orders properly and 
effectively ( hetuto cha vyainjanato cha, E. E. Ill ). The Yuktas in 
this Secretariat must have been attached also to the various depart- 
ments of the Mahamatras, better Mantri Mahamatras ( Pali Mantino 
Mahamatta ), the Mantrins of the Arthaiiastra (I. 1.5 ), to whom the 
king entrusted all urgent matters ( mahamatresu achayike aropitam 
bhavati, E. E. VI). It was the main duty of the Mantri Mahama- 
tras as adepts in the science and art of royal polity to advise the 
ruler in all important and urgent matters and to take necessary 
diplomatic or administrative steps to save the state in times of 
emergency. 2 

The law-making- organ of the A5okan State was, as I sought to 
show, composed of the King and the Council of Ministers, the 
initiative and the right of final approval lying with the former. The 
■ enactments went by the name of Regulations carrying legal force. 

1 See next chapter for the official position of the Prades'ikas. 

2 Sainyutta, i, p. 102 : Santi... imasmiin rajakule mantino mahamatta 

ye pahonti agate mantehi bhedayitum. 
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The king of India was the highest judiciary of a monarchical 
state. He represented the final court of appeal. P.E.IV goes to show 
that in the latter part of his reign, A5oka delegated his own judicial 
authority to the Eajjukas and to corresponding state officials as 
regards provincial governments. In cities like Tosali and Samapa, 
the administration, judicial or otherwise, was entrusted, as will be 
shown further on, to a body of City-judiciaries ( Nagala-viyohalaka, 
Nagalaka, S.E.E.I ) corresponding, more or less, with the Paura- 
vyavaharika or Nagaraka of the Artha^astra (I. 12, III. 36, V. 3). 

The supreme head of the Executive organ, too, was the king. All 
the orders, verbal or written, directions, instructions and policy 
shaping the method of administration and supervision, as well as the 
mode of carrying out the king’s wishes emanated from the king and 
passed through the Council of Ministers before they took their final 
shape. These orders, directions, etc., were codified in the Secretariat 
by the Yuktas under instructions from the Purushas or the Parishad 
and officially despatched for execution to the Eajjukas, and in the 
case of the outlying provinces, to the Kumira Viceroys since their 
appointment, who in their turn communicated them to the divisional 
or district heads. All despatches from the major division to a minor 
one in a province had to be sent on the joint authority of the Kumara 
Viceroy and the Mahamatras attached to him and with proper official 
courtesy observed. ^ The same courtesy was equally observed even 
when the king himself addressed anything to a religious fraternity 
like the Buddhist Sangha (Brabru). It may be shown that this was 
in accordance with the convention established long before. 2 It may 
further be shown that the forms and style of Asoka’s inscriptions 
conformed to the prevalent rules that became systematised later in 
the prose treatise of the Arthasastra (II. 10 ). As for the promulga- 
tion of an ordinance or the proclamation of an imperial message, 
certain written copies w^ere supplied from the capital to select centres 
from which other copies were to be made, circulated and suitably 
placed as far as went the jurisdiction of the officers concerned. These 
were to be also permanently incised on rocks and pillars ( Schism 
Pillar Edict, Sarnath, M.E.E., Eupnath, Sahasram). In communica- 
ting with the people of wild tracts (ataviyo), the officers commissioned 

1 M. B. E., Bra : Suvamnagirite ayaputaba mahamatanam cha vachanena 
Isilasi mahamSta arogiyam eataviya hevam cha vataviya. Cf. !NSsik Cave inscrip- 
tion of Gautamiputra Satakarni : ^macho s^mako aroga vatava. 

2 Barua, Inscriptions, ii. 

20 
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to do the work were to verbally inform them (R. E. XIII). The 
communication with the Antas or Samantas was maintained through 
the Dutas (Envoys or Emissaries, E.E.XIII, S.R.E. II). 

The maintenance of law and order which is one of the essential 
duties of every state of stable character did not suffer in the least 
under the Ai^okan regime. That the criminal laws wdre most rigorous 
in the country is reflected by Asoka’s inscriptions ( E. E. V ) as well 
as borne out by the collective literary eviden'ce. The prisons (bandhana, 
E.E.V, P.E.IV, S.E.E.I) existed, sudden arrest (akasma bandhana) 
and coercion (parikilesa) ending in imprisonment ( bandhanamtika ) 
was not altogether out of the mischief of the law (S.E.E.I). The life 
behind the prison bars was a state of woe and it needed safeguards and 
humane consideration (E.E.V). The wdld tribes and gangs of thieves 
(ataviyo) were a source of trouble to the State. But whenever they 
caused or tried to cause mischiefs within the territory, the miscreants 
were severely dealt with and warned (E. E. XIII). Frontiers were 
zealously guarded and drastic measures, if necessary, were taken, to 
prevent the frontagers from planning encroachments on the home 
territory or creating any disturbance from outside (S.E.E.II). It was 
considered a bounden duty of the State to see that the people were 
not harassed or oppressed by any officer and were not driven into a 
state of rebellion by highhandedness on the part of government 
servants (S.E.E.I). 

The A^okan was not, however a police type of government. It 
represented, on the other hand, a far advanced culturetype performing 
all the ministrant functions, e. g., keeping itself fully informed of the 
actual condition of the people, whether it is prosperity and happiness 
or the opposite, identifying itself by an enlightened sympathy with 
them (P.E.IV), taking care of the poor, the needy, the aged, the 
children, the oppressed, the virtuous, and the persons engaged in 
disseminating culture, ensuring the reasonable and human treatment 
of slaves and servants (R.E.III, E E.IV, E.E.V. etc.), promoting the 
cause of piety (dhamma-v 9 ,dhi), doing work of public utility and 
humanitarian kind (E.E.II, Queen’s Edict, P.E.V, P.E VII), and, 
above all, educating the subjects to an excellence of moral and 
national character (E.E.III, R.E.IV, P.E. VII). 

6. Method and Policy : Every State like that of A^oka, which 
has a great mission set before it, has to ensure its own safety, increase 
its efficiency, and prove its effectiveness, and for that, the definition of 
its methods, principles and policy is a desideratum. This indeed 
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constituted the main task of Dandaniti or the Science of Government 
which is presupposed by Asoka's inscriptions (S. E. E. I : niti). Asoka 
himself as an enlightened ruler and political thinker has clearly 
defined them. 

As for the theoretical purpose of the science, as well as those of 
other normative sciences of practical application to life, such as ethics, 
economics and' medical science, it was set out, notably in the Buddha’s 
thought-scheme, under four aspects, the first two of which may be 
characterised as negative and the second two as positive ; to guard 
against the rise of the evil which has not arisen, to stop the evil which 
has arisen, to pave the way for the -rise for the good which has not 
arisen, and to increase the good which has arisen. ^ The same as to 
waste and income in the science of wealth, and disease and health in 
the science of medicine. The Arthasastra (I'4) while speaking of the 
purpose of the science of polity, expresses it thus : It is to be used as 
means to the attainment of that which has not been attained, the 
fostering of that which has been attained, the promotion of that 
which has been fostered, and the proper application of that which has 
been promoted. 2 The very same line of thinking is traceable in the 
words of Ai^oka, e.g., when he said that the aim of all his efforts 
through government was not only that all the people were free from 
the innate proneness to sin (sakale apaparisrave asa, E. E. X), but 
also that they grew sufficiently with the growth in piety (anulupaya 
dhammavadhiya, vadheya, P. E. YII), or when he gave out that he 
had not only promoted the caiise of piety (vadhita, E. E. IV, P. E. 
VII) but would see that it went on being promoted immensely 
(vipulam vadhisiti, M. E. E.). 

The agreed opinion of the earlier teachers of polity was in favour 
of the strictest, severest or relentless method of administration 
(tikshnadauda). A ruler desirous of the progress of the world 
should always hold the sceptre raised (nityam udyatadandas syat),-^ 
there being no better instrument than the sceptre to maint&in peace 
and order. The diametrically opposite method was one of laxity 

1 anuppannanam akusalanam papakanam dbaminanaiTi aniippadaya, 
uppannanam akusalanam dhammanam pahanaya, 
anuppannanam kusalanam papakanam dhammanam uppacaya, 
uppannanam kusalanam dhammanam bhiyyobha\aya. 

2 alabdha-labhartha, labdha-parirakshanl, 
raksbita-vivardbani, vriddbasya tirtheahu pratipSdani cba. 

3 This is also the method recommended in the ilababharata and Manu’s 
Code. 
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and leniency (mridndanda), which was advocated by none of the 
teachers but was followed in practice by the sluggish or morally 
coward aniong the rulers themselves. According to Kautilya, both 
are wrong methods to follow, since the first makes the ruler repulsive 
to the people and the second contemptible. The wiser method 
consists in awarding punishment as deserved, with due consideration 
and full knowledge of the law and not under the influence of greed, 
wrath or ignorance (kamakrodhabhyam ajfianat). On the other hand, 
when the hand of justice is kept back, there prevails anarchy — the 
matsyanyaya (rule of might is right), as is popularly called. In the 
absence of a holder of the sceptre (dandadhara) the stronger swallows 
up the weaker, while guarded by him, even the weak can overpower 
the strong. 

Even the wiser method of Kautilya -may be shown to have been 
rather in agreement with that which is described in the Pali Eajovada 
Jataka as the Ko^alan way, falling short of the standard aimed at ; 
dalharn dalhassa khipati, mudussa mudua mudum, 

“matches violence with violence, mildness with mildness” 
which tantamounts to the Mosaic principle of ‘an eye for an eye’, ‘a 
tooth for a tooth’. Here neither the spirit of justice is enlivened with 
the quality of mercy, nor does forbearance (khamti) receive its due 
importance as moral strength. 

The Buddha is historically konwn as the propounder of the 
wisdom of the via media (majjha, majjhima patipada) which was 
applicable alike to religious and secular life. The application of this 
as a method of government has been explicitly shown in the Jatakas. 
ASoka enunciates as well as adopts the same as a definite method of 
administration. 

Anoka’s definite instruction to his officers was to fulfil ‘the mean’ 
(majham, S.E.E. I), avoiding these two extremes, viz., acting under 
the influence of such immoral propensities as ‘malignity, irascibility, 
cruelty and oppressiveness’, on one side, ‘non-application, indo- 
lence and weariness for exertion’, on the other.2 Consistently with 
this, he defined kshanti (forbearance) as that kind of fortitude or 
moral strength which was to be displayed by the ruling authorities 
in dealing with miscreants and mischief-makers in taxing their 

1 Arthas'astra. I. 4. 

2 See Ch. YII. 

3 S.E.E, I ; Tata iohhitaviye ; “majham pa{ip5dayeinS” ti. Imehi cha jatehi 
no sampalipajati — isaya asulopena ni^huriyena tulanaya an5vutiy5 Slasiyena 
kilamathena. 
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patience to its utmost limit, inwardly having the heart to forgive and 
not to use the law of punishment beyond what is required. i 
Even in extreme cases, where a victory by arms was unavoidable, 
they should (with full preparedness) practise forbearance and prefer 
light action as far as practicable.^ 

Carefully scrutinised, however, Kautilya’s opinion, minus its 
underlying spirit, tends to be identical with Asoka’s. 

Two methods were to be adopted for the sufficient growth of the 
people with the growth in piety, viz., enactments in the form of 
imperial regulations (dhamma-niyama) and moral persuasion (nijhati, 
Pali nijihatti),^ the second being considered the more effective of 
the two. 

The enactments included the special ordinance promulgated for 
the suppression of schisms in a religious community (Schism Pillar 
Edict). Moral persuasion consisted in — 

1. the propounding and promulgation of the principles of piety 
or duty and the imparting of instructions in them (dhamitia- 
nusathini, E.E. IV, P.E VII) ; 

2. the periodical proclamations of piety (dharnma-savanani, 
P.E. VII, M.E.E.) ; 

3. causing the principles and proclaimed messages to be incised 
permanently on rocks and pillars in order to keep them before 
the public eye ; 

4. the celebration of festivals and popular demonstration of 
rewards of pious life in heaven by the display of celestial 
mansions, celestial elephants, illuminations, and artistic 
representations of the fiery (sun, moon, stars, etc.) and other- 
divine forms (divyani rupani dasayitpa janam, E.E. IV) •, 

5. the monumental acts of piety (dhamma-thambhani, P.E. VII) 
in the form of public and humanitarian works (E.E. II, 
P.E. VII, Queen's Edict) ; 

6. the setting of personal examples (E.E. I, E.E. VIII, Lumbini 
Pillar, Nigali Sagar) ; and « 

7. the maintenance of a tolerant, reverential and helping attitude 
towards all faiths and religious teachers (E.E. VII, E.E. XII, 
E.E. XIII, P.E. VII). 

1 K.E, XIII : yo pi oha apakarayati kshamitaviyamate va yam sako 
kshamanaye. S.R.E. II : khamisati e chakiye khamitave. 

2 B.E. XIII : sarasake eva vijaye chbati cha (lahudain4atam cha rochetu). 

3 P.E. VII. 
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The anusamyana consisting in quinquennial and triennial tours of 
inspection on the part of the Eajjukas and Prade^ikas (E.E. Ill), or 
on that of the Eajavachanika Mahamatras (S.E.E. I) was the method 
of official supervision introduced by A4oka for the following purposes : 
(1) to collect a first-hand information about the actual condition of 
the people (sukhiyana-dukhiyanam janisamti, P.E. IV), (2) to bring 
good and happiness to town and country folks and do favour to them 
(janasa janapadasa hitasukham upadahevu anugahinevu cha) by 
initiating various works of public utility (.E.E. Ill, P.E. IV), (3) to 
educate them in the laws and ideals of piety (E E. Ill, P.E. IV), and 
(4) to prevent the miscarriage of justice and breaches of duty 
(P.E. IV., S.E.E. I), in addition to their usual administrative duties 
(ahapayitu atane kainmara, S.E.E. I). As ordained at first, the 
anusarnyana was to be undertaken every five years, both in the Home 
.and outlying provinces (E.E. Ill), which was modified later with the 
result that the five-year system was retained for the Home provinces, 
while the supervising officials in the outlying provinces were required 
to see that they had not exceeded three years (S.E.E. I). In introdu- 
cing these tours Asoka’s intention obviously was to fully utilise the 
adhimasa. (additional month) which occurred at the end of every 
half-cycle or two additional months that were available at the’ end of 
a cycle of five years the working year consisting of 354 days and 
nights.l 

The ASokan age was pre-eminently dominated by the Sraddha or 
active form of faith. Accordingly the guiding principle of all human 
actions was apramada of which utthana (alertness), udyama (energetic 
effort), utsaha (ardour), and parakrama (strenuous exertion) were 
various synonyms or connotations. So there is no wonder that 
utthana was regarded by A6oka as by Kautilya and others before him 
as the principle of action in which lay the secret of success in adminis- 
tration (tasa cha esa mule, E.E. VI). The prompt despatch of business 
(atha-samtirana, E.E. VI) was, according to A^oka, the real test of 
man’s sense of duty borne by tlje energetic spirit within him. The 
sense of duty and great ardour in work on the part of the king, his 
ministers and officers are possible only where all of them are led by 
the spirit of service for a great cause, which, in the words of ASoka, 
was the service to the country (desavuti, S.E.E. I) and in the 
language of Aiioka and earlier political thought, doing good to the 

1 Arthas^astra, II. 7 i tris^at^im chatufapancbas'aoh chahoraferanam karma- 
samvatsarab. 
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whole world (sarva-loka-hita, E.E.VI), the promotion of the interests 
of all, both here and hereafter, immediate and remote. 

Kautilya and other ancient political thinkers spoke of these three 
sources of state strength, namely, mantra^akti, prabhu^akti (i. e., 
prabhava), and utsaha-^akti. The first is born of wise counsel, the 
second of state resources and fighting strength, and the third of 
energetic spirit^ . Asoka, too, laid stress not only on the very best 
kind of ardour (aga usaha, P. E. I, aga parakrama, R.E.X) but also 
on the other two. In warning the wild tribes and gangs of thieves 
against mischief-making, he desired that they should know his 
prabhava (prabhave, K.E.XIII). Though the word mantra is not 
met with in A^oka^s inscriptions, it is not difficult to make out from 
his trend of thought that wise counsel is not possible where there is 
no unanimity in decision and no unity of purpose. This is why he 
laid so much stress on concord (samaviya, E.E.XII) in religious as 
well as secular life, on unity (samgha-samage. Schism Pillar) in a 
religious fraternity as in a body politic. Just as the Buddha was 
eager to see that there was always good understanding (nijjhatti) and 
no dissension in the Bhikkhu-parisa,‘2 so also was A^oka with regard 
to the Council of Ministers (Parisa, R.E. VI). He, too, gave the 
Council of Ministers the full liberty to discuss state-matters without 
the least interference from his side. The need of the same community 
of spirit and unity of purpose is felt in the Vedic conception of a 
Samiti or Parishad.3 “United they meet, united they rise up, united 
they do their duties”^ — this was laid down by the Buddha as one of 
the seven essential conditions of national as well as communal 
w'ell-being. 

Another condition laid down by the Buddha was that wffiat is 
not in consonance with that which is established as a good usage 
(precedent, tradition) should not be introduced, nor should what is 

1 Ibid, YI. 2 : S'aktis trividhab ; jnanabalam mantras'aktih, ko.=adanda- 
balam prabbu-s'aktih, vikrama-balam utsaha-saktih 

Amarakosha, K shatriyavarga, 39 ; 

s'aktayas tisrah prabhavotsaha-mantrajah. 

2 Anguttara-N. , I, p. 66, Mahavagga (Vinaya P. I, Ch, X ; Samagama Sutta 
(Digha, iii). 

3 Taittiriya Up., ii. 11 : saba navavatu, saba Dau bbunaktu, saba viryam 
karavavabai. 

4 Mabaparinibbana Suttanta, Cb. 1. samagga sannipataiifci, samagga vuttba- 
hanti, samagga karaniyani karonti. 
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established as a good usage be discarded.^ Such was indeed the very 
method of Anoka's government which was intended to uphold and 
strengthen the received tradition of righteousness, virtue and piety 
(porana pakiti, Bra). Though the traditional or tried method 

of the former kings of India was not found adequate as means of 
furthering the cause of piety, it was supplemented but not discontinu- 
ed (E.E.IV, P.E.VII). 

The fifth condition insisted on holding the seniors in age and 
experience in high esteem and giving them the respect due to them. 
Association with the seniors (vriddha-samyoga) found its due 
importance in the Artha^astra (1.5) as well. There is no wonder then 
that ASoka should be repeatedly insisting on the need of respectful 
attention to seniors and high personages in all walks of life (E.E.IX, 
E.E.Xril, etc.). 

The seventh condition of the Buddha emphasized the need of 
providing all the existing institutions with necessary safeguards and 
lawful protection so that worthy persons visiting the country might 
find themselves comfortable and move about in safety. The Classical 
writers, such as Diodorus and Strabo, i)ear testimony to the fact that 
special care was taken of the foreigners by the Maurya government. 
There were officers appointed to see that they were not wronged. 
Arrangements were made for their treatment if they fell ill. When 
they died, their bodies were properly disposed of and their, properties 
were handed over to their relatives. The judges, too, excercised 
greatest possible scruple in dealing with cases in which they were 
implicated. 2 Dandin in his Da^akumaracharita (ii. 44), tells us that 
the Mauryas had granted this boon to the foreign merchants that ‘if 
they were found to be in possession of stolen property, capital 
punishment should be excused in their cases’ ,3 an information, which 
may be shown to be in accord with the rules in the Arthasastra (II. 
16).4 The inscriptions of A^oka do not throw any direct light on 
this point. But indirectly it may be inferred from them (E.E.II. 

1 Ibid. Ch. I ; apanuattara na paiaapenti, panaattam na samuohchhindanti. 

2 McCiindle, .4ncieiit India, p. 42 ; Raychaudliuri, op. cit., p. 239. 

3 Maurya-datta esha varo vanijam, Idris'eshu aparadheshu nSsti 3s'ubhih 
abhiyogah, cited by Rangaswami Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 136. 

4 e.g., “Foreigners importing merchandise shall be exempted from being sued 
for debts unless they are (local) associations and partners.” Cf. also Arthas'astra, 
II. 28 ; “Foreign merchants who have often been visiting the country as well as 
those who are well-known to local merchants shall be allowed to land in port 
towns. ’ ’ 
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R. E. V, E.E. XIII) that just as he himself was eager to see that his 
emissaries safely moved about in foreign territories and were allowed 

j 

facilities for work and that the Brahmana and Sramana teachers had 
their freedom of movement in the tribal States within his empire, 
so, on his part, he must have granted similar facilities to the 
emissaries and merchants from outside. 

Now, as to the state policy of Aiioka. VatavySdhi alone among 
the earlier political thinkers held that war and peace (sandhi-vigrahau) 
were the two real forms of the state-policy.^ The agreed opinion of 
other teachers went to advocate the six forms of State-policy 
( shadgunyam ) and the fourfold diplomatic means ( upaya- 
chatushtayam ). The six forms consisted in peace, war, observance 
of neutrality, marching, alliance, and making peace with one and 
waging war on another.^ The fourfold means consisted in 
conciliation (sama), creation of obligation (dana), creation of division 
(bheda), and drastic taction (danda). It is rightly pointed out in the 
ArthasSstra (VII. I) that the proper field of application of the state 
policy was the inter-state circles (prakriti-mandalam). 

As defined in the Artha^iistra (VII. 1), binding with pledges is 
peace. Offensive operation is war. Remaining indifferent is neutrality. 
Making war preparations is marching. Seeking the help of another 
is alliance. Double dealing is making peace with one and w’aging 
war on another. 

Conciliation is to be effected by the promise of protection of 
villages, of those who live in wild tracts, of pasture lands and roads 
of traffic, as well as by the reinstatement of those who are banished 
or who have run away or done harm. 

The creation of obligation is possible by the ceding of a territory, 
the gift of land, the offering of presents, entering into matrimonial 
alliances, or giving assurances of non-aggression (danam abhayasya). 

The creation of division is to be attempted by sowing the seeds 
of dissension. 

Drastic action means the employment of threat or force against 
the enemy, open battle, or getting rid of the enemy by hook or crook. 

A^oka had adopted the most drastic measure ( danda ) against the 
Kalingas by wuging an aggressive war on them and permanently 

1 Arthas'astra. VII. I. 

2 Ibid, YII, I, Am-irakosha. Kshatriyavarga, 39 : sandhir va vigraho yauam 
asanam dvaidham a-ihayah. 

2l' 
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annexing their country to his imperial domain (E.E. XIII). In 
dealing with the wild tribes and gangs of thieves ( ataviyo ) who 
caused mischiefs within the territory, he severally punished them, 
and subsequently tried to conciliate them by an expression of regret 
(anutape), by entreating them and making them understand the 
iniquity of their action, by assuring them that the king would forgive 
them if they had not exceeded the limit of his patience and were 
sorry for their misconduct, as well as by reminding them of the 
king’s might ( pabhave ) ; ‘‘Be judicious and do not get yourselves 
killed.”! In other words, he made use of three orrt of the four 
strategic means, viz danda, sama and dana ( E.E. XIII ). 

In connection with the Antas or SSmantas mentioned in E.E. II 
and E.E. XIII, he sought to fallow the policy of dana by carrying 
out certain works of public utility and philanthropic nature, as well 
as by conquering their hearts by the inculcation of the principles of 

piety in their territories. In the case of those Antas who showed the 

* 

least tendency to aggression, he while following the twofold means 
of sama and dana, though not without a veiled threat, desired these 
assurances on his part to reach them ; (1) that they were as much 

entitled to his affection and care as his own subjects, (2) that they 
might remain unworried and consoled on his account, (3) that he 
meant them happiness and no misery, and (4) that he would tolerate 
them within the limit of his patience (S.E.E. IL). Here we have the 
expression of the king’s good will, of his desire to respect territorial 
integrity, as well as to render them benefit. 

7. Military strength and war policy : Vfe have no means other 
than Greek accounts of ascertaining the exact military strength of 
the last Nanda or that of the first Maurya king. Among the Classical 
writers, Curtins assesses the military strength of Agrammes, the last 
Nanda king, as consisting of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, and 
2,000 four-horsed chariots besides a most formidable force of 3,000 
elephants, while Diodorus and Plutarch increase the number of 
elephants to 4,000 and 6,000 respectively.^ “The Maurya {i. e., 
Chandragupta) raised the number of the infantry to 600,000, and of 
the elephants to 9,000. But his cavalry is said to have mustered 
only 30,000.”3 

1 R.B XIII ; anuneti anunijhapeti anutape pi cha prabhave Devanampriyasa 
vuehati tesha kiti — avatrapeyu ira cha hamneyasu. 

2,3 Eaychaudhuri, op.cit.,pp. 190,2X9. As Vincent Smith puts it (Oxford History 
of India, p. 82), “the force at the command of the last Nanda was formidable, being 
estimated at 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 chariots,, and 6,000 fighting elephants.” 
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With regard to A^oka, the Pali Chronicles make it certain that his 
army, like that of other Indian monarchs, comprised all the four 
divisions called haya-gaja-nara-radha in KhSravela’s inscription. 
In the inscriptions of Asoka, we have mention in E. E. VI and 
M. R. E. (Ye), of the elejihant-riders (hathiyaroha), the chariot- 
masters (yugyachariya), and the trained horses (vinita). His military 
strength may only be guessed from the account he has given of his 
war with the Kalingas. A^oka while speaking of the casrralities 
suffered by the Kalingas, mentions 1,50,000 men made captives, 
1,00,000 wounded (ahatan.i, R. E. XIII, G. ; slain, hata, other texts), 
and as manj’ as that ( i. e., 1,00,000 ) who died (mata). From his 
painful reminiscences, it would seem that he found the Kalinga army 
to be a formidable force. To overpower such a strong adversary, 
the Maurya army under him must have been by far the larger 
and stronger. 

Certain it is that the territorial ambition impelled him to wage 
the agressive war on the Kalingas. Profound reflections on after- 
effects of a war such as this, by which the cause of culture is bound 
to suffer most, brought about a great change in his life and career. 
Thenceforward he came to set the highest prize on dharma-vijaya or 
conquest by piety of which we shall see enough later on. 

Here I am just to add that in so far as Professor Eangasw'ami 
Aiyangar observes that “this is a clear declaration by A^oka of his 
preference of the method of extending his suzerainty or sphere of 
influence without recourse to arms as against the policy of force, 
and violence which succeeded in Kalinga,”^ I have nothing to gainsay. 
But I do not see much reason why he should consider Hultzsch’s 
translation of Anoka’s dhammavijaya by ‘conquest by piety’, as 
distinguished from “conquest by arms’', ‘a forced interpretation’, 
w'hen in the edict itself it has been contradistinguished from 
sarasaka (sara^akya) or sayaka vijaya. 

Aiyangar’s argument is vitiated in this as well as a few other- 
instances by the wrong assumption on which it is based. We are 
not to say with Mr. Eamchandra Dikshitar that Asoka made use of 
the ‘well-known expressions popularised by Chandragupta’s great 
Minister, Kautilya.'^ 

The prose treatise of the Artha^astra distinguishes between three 
kinds of conquerors, viz., the righteous (dharma-vijayi), the avaricious 


1 Rajadharma, p. 1-12. 

2 Mauryan Polity pp. 12S £f., -254 f£. 
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(lobha-vijayi^ and the demoniac ( asura-vijayi ),i while the earlier 
distinction, as met with in the several , Jatakas and Anoka’s R. E. 
XIII, and as implied in the words of Buddha, is between two 
kinds of conquest, viz., dharma and asura, dhamma and adhamma, 
dhamma and sarasaka, dhammena ( i.e., adandena asatthena ) abhi- 
vijaya and adhammena (i.e.. daudena satthena). From this, it is clear 
as Professor Eaychaudhuri, too, has sought to maintain, that behind 
Anoka’s nomenclature was the chakkavatti ideal of the Buddha 
The conception of three kinds of conquest, which must have developed 
out of the earlier two, takes us rather beyond the time of A^oka. 

Now, following up Aiyangar’s trend of thought, we can say 
that the standpoints of A^oka and the Artha^astra are diametrically 
opposite, the concern of the former being the noble way of a conqueror 
who is fully conscious of his superior strength and that of the latter 
the diplomatic way of a weaker ruler having to deal with powerful 
neighbours intent on invasion and conquest. 

From the foregoing discussion of the general state policy of Asoka, 
we may concede so far that however noble, lofty and idealistic Anoka’s 
Dhamma-vijaya might be, in actual practice and as circumstances 
needed, the Epic Dharma- vijaya as a diplomatic art from the point 
of view of a superior power could not altogether be dispensed with. 
It is this Epic idea of Dharma-vijaya that has been advocated under 
Eajadharma in the later Smriti works inculcating that “as far as 
possible recourse to arms should be avoided, and after victory in 
battle, if a battle becomes inevitable, no harassment of the conquered 
royal family or people should be permitted.'”3 Aioka kept in view 
this kind of Dharma-vijaya, which was really a conquest by arms, 
when he opined : “In a conquest possible indeed by the force of arms, 
let them (i. e., his descendants) like to practise forbearance and light 
punishment,^ and think of that conquest only which is the conquest 
by piety’', he certainly made a distinction between the Dharma-vijaya 
as it was (with recourse to arms) and the Dharma-vijaya as ought to 
be (without recourse to arms). 

8. Sources of revenue : The Arthasastra (II. 6) mentions forts 
(durga), country parts (rashtra), mines (khani), buildings and gardens 

1 Of. Mbb. XII. 58-38 ; Harivams'a, I. 14. 21. 

2 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 320 ff. 

3 Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 142. Ci. MahabhSrata, S'antiparva. 68. 25; varjanlyaiH 

sad5 yuddham raiyakamena dhlmatS. 

i R. E. XIII ; spakasi yo vijaya k^haniti cba lahudaTn4ata cba roclietu. 
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(setu), forests (vana), herds of cattle (vraja), and roads of traffic 
(vanikpatha) as the body of income (aya^ariram) meaning sources of 
state-revenue, and defines them clearly. 

Though we have not mention of all of them in the inscriptions of 
A6oka, it may be easily presumed that these were the various sources 
of income of the A^okan State. In the Lumbini Pillar inscription, 
we have mention of bhaga or the portion of land-produce payable to 
the government and bah or religious cess that are included in the 
second source of income called rashtra. In the same may be included 
also fisheries (kevatabhoga) mentioned in P. E. V. The elephant 
forests (nagavana) mentioned in P.E.V. come under the fifth source 
called vana. The traditional one-sixth portion of the land-produce was 
payable to the government. In the case of Lumbini Asoka reduced 
the land revenue to one-eighth portion of the produce (athabhagiye) 
and totally exempted the village from the payment of the religious 
cess (ubalike kate) . The foregoing of all taxes and duties constituted 
the main act of royal favour to the subjects. i It may be reasonably 
supposed that by the expression ‘favour done to the town and country 
folks’ (janasa jilnapadasa anugahinevu, P. E. lY) was chiefly meant 
the remission or reduction of all forms of taxes, duties, bhagas 
and balls. 


1 Cf. Hathigumpha inscription of Kh.iravela ; sav.a-kara-vana-anugaha-anekani 
sata-sahasSai visajati pora-janapadam. 



CHAPTER V 

ADMINISTRATION 

Administration is the functional or working feature of the 
constitution of a State. It implies both the act of management and 
the agent. Management means the systematic performance of 
various activities of the State channelled into different departments 
and under different authorities, such as imperial, provincial, divisional, 
district, urban and rural. The agent comprises the administrative 
and departmental heads and the officers under them besides some 
semi-official personages and leading citizens. The quality and success 
of an administration depends not only upon the efficiency of the 
ruling authority but also upon the loyalty and co-operation of the 
ruled. In the light of these observations, we may proceed to 
adjudicate on and estimate the importance of the Atekan system of 
administration. 

1. Imperial Administration : The main function of the imperial 
administration of Asoka was, as we saw, to unify the provincial 
governments for the realisation of a grand idea or ideal expressed 
through the organ voice of the emperor. As distinguished from 
them, the imperial government working apparently under the 
dictatorial power and prerogative of Asoka reserved to itself 
certain rights and privileges. The reservations included inter alia 
the power of legislation, the promulgation of special ordinances, the 
proclamation of imperial messages, the publication of edicts, the 
issue of general directions and instructions, the introduction of 
administrative changes, the initiation of state policy including 
fiscal, the framing of budget, foreign relations, war and peace, the 
exercise of general supervision, the appointment and dismissal of 
provincial heads and other imperial agents, and the creation of new 
departments. As regards the imperial seat of government, the 
appointment and dismissal of ministers, councillors, the emperor's 
personal and household staffs, the departmental officers, the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of the imperial army and navy, the construction 
and maintenance of ports, road and water ways, irrigation, relief 
work, public health, and the like must have come also within the 
province of imperial administration.! 


1 Cf. llookerji’s Asoka, p, 54£. 
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The imperial administration of Asoka, which is to say, that of 
Magadha, developed on a purely monarchical basis. Thus to under- 
stand its mechanism and actual w'orking the light may be sought 
from the monarchical model in the Artha^astra. One may also 
utilise the information, however scanty, from the Classical sources 
fathered on Megasthenes, particularly that from Strabo, the inscrip- 
tions of A^oka and the collective Indian literary evidence remaining 
as our main guide. 

{ri) Sources of and charges on Imperial Revenue : The 

important point needing clarification here is the source of income for 
the imperial exchequer, or, in other words, the financial obligation 
of the provincial governments to the parent or central bodj". The 
real cause of confusion arises from Aioka’s two positions, viz, as the 
king and administrative head of Magadha and as the emperor and 
paramount sovereign of JambudvTpa. 

The general economic principle to be followed by a state in India 
was the same as that prescribed for the Aryan household. As enuncia- 
ted by the Buddha, in consonance, no doubt, with the accepted view 
of social economy, it consisted in collecting abundant wealth for 
strengthening the bond of friendship, just as the bees gather honey 
or the white ants build up their hill, and dividing it thereafter into 
four portions (chatudha vibhaje), one for household management, two 
for investment and public works, and the remaining one for reserva- 
tion against future contingencies.! This very domestic principle 
was at the back of the ArthaSstra prescription laying down that one 
fourth of the total revenue (samudaya-pada) should be spent for the 
payment of the staff, permanent or temporary, principal or subordi- 
nate, including occasional rewards and bonus.2 This may enable us 
to say that after making due provision for these four needs in the 
provincial budget as approved by the imperial government, the surplus 
was to go to the imperial exchequer as contribution of each provincial 
government. 

The highest office in a monarchical state was held by the king, 
just as in an imperial state it was held by the emperor. The Crown 
Prince (Yuvaraja) stood next to none but the King or the Emperor. 
Other high offices either in the royal household or in the king’s civil 

1 Digha, III, p. 18S. 

ekena bhoge bhunjevya, dvihi Kammam payojaye I 
chatuttban cba nidhapeyya apadasu bbavissati tl 

2 Arthas^a^^tra, V. 3. 
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and military services were held by Senani ( Commander-in-chief ), 
the Purohita (Eoyal Chaplain), the Mahishi (.Chief Queen), the Suta 
(Charioteer), the Gramani (Chief Citizen), the Kshatrti (Chamberlain), 
the Samgrahitri (Treasurer), the Bahgadugha ( Collector of the 
Royal Share), the Akshavapa (the Dice keeper), the Govikartana (the 
Chase Companion), and the Palagala (Courier). As Eaychaudhuri 
rightly suggests, the Kshatri of the Satapatha Brahmana was the 
precursor of the Antarvani^iba of the Arthaiastra, the Samgrahitri 
of the Sannidhatri, the Bhagadugha of the SamShartri, and the 
Palagala of the DutaA 

The list of the high office-holders w'as somewhat differently made 
up in the Kurudhamma Jataka, as will appear from the following 
enumeration : (1) Raja (King), p2) Mata (Queen Dowager) (3) Mahesi 
(Chief Queen), G) Uparaja (Crown Prince), (5) Purohita (Royal 
Chaplain), (6) Rajjuka (Rein-holder), (7) Sarathi (Charioteer), (8) 
Setthi (Chief Citizen), (9) Dona (Measurer), (10) Dovarika (Door- 
keeper), and (11) Ganika (Courtezan). 

According to the Commentary version of the birth-story, the 
King’s younger brother was entitled to the office of the Crown Prince, 
the Purohita was the leading Brahman in the king’s service, the 
Rajjuka was the Land-surveyor (Eajjuggaho amachcho), the Sarathi, 
the Royal Charioteer, the Setthi, the Regulator of iSquitable Tran- 
sactions, the Dona, the Mahamatra or the Measurer of things, the 
Dovarika, the Door-keeper, and the Ganika, the Courtezan. 

In the Artha^astra (V. 3), the Crown Prince is called ATuvaraja 
instead of Uparaja, and there is no suggestion as to the office going 
ordinarily to the king’s younger brother. It separates the office of 
the Purohita from those of the Ritvij (Sacrificial Priest) and the 
Acharya (Royal Teacher). The Rajjuka would seem to be the fore- 
runner of the Samahartri (Collector General) of the Arthasastra just 
as the Dona that of the Sannidhatri. The Sarathi was no mere 
Chariot driver but allegorically either, perhaps, the Mantrin (Prime 
Minister) or the Giinanikyadhyaksha (Accountant General) of the 
Arthaiastra. The Setthi probably stood for the Paura vyavaharika. 
Similarly the Dovarika was no mere the Door-keeper but the 
Commander-in-chief (Senapati), the Chief Constable (Nayaka), and 
the like. The Ganika may be taken to represent not only the leading 
dancing girl or songstress but also all professional artists employed to 


1 Eaychaudhuri, op. cit , p. Ill f. 
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entertain the king. But the whole thing is so vague and veiled in 
poetic allegory that it is impossible to make all the points clear. 
Even the ArthaSastra cannot be exonerated from this charge in spite 
of its methodical treatment of the subject. The confusion is 'apt to 
arise from the omission in the chapter on subsistences to Government 
servants of the officers mentioned in , other books and chapters, as 
well as from the disparity of nomenclature detected in a few' 
instances. 

We can say, however, that the personal and household expenses 
of the King Emperor was a regular charge on the imperial revenue. 
Presumably these were included in the one-fourth .share of the total 
revenue of the official year which usually commenced in the month 
of Ashadha ( June-July ). Other stipendiaries in the royal or imperial 
household were, according to the Arthasastra, the Queen Dowager, 
the Chief Queen, the new-born prince (kumara) and his nurse. The 
Sacrificial Priest, the Teacher, the Chief Minister (Mantrin), the 
Chaplain (Purohita) and the Commander-in-Chief (Senapati) w'ere 
entitled each to the emolument granted to the Queen Dowager, the 
Chief Queen or the Crown Prince, w’hile the allowance to a young 
prince or his nurse equalled the subsistence allow'ed in the case of 
such high officers as the Nayaka (Chief Constablei , the Paura 
Vyavaharika ( City Judiciary ), the Karmantika ( Superintendent 
of Factories ), the members of the Council of Ministers 
(Mantriparishad), the Dandapala (Commissary General), the Durgapala 
(Fort-keeper), the Antapala (Warden of the Marches), and the 
Atavlpala (Warden of the Wild Tracts).^ 

In between them and those of the first grade (the Queen Dow'ager, 
the Chief Queen, etc.) are to be placed the Dauvarika (Door-keeper), 
the Antarvanisika (Superintendent of the Seraglio), the Prasastri 
(Administrator General of Law'),2 the Samahartri (Collector General 
of Revenue), and the Sannidhiitri (the High Treasurer). 

The Queen Dowager is altogether out of the picture in Asoka’s 
inscriptions. His Queens (Devi) and sons (dalaka) who were typical 
of the Princes of the Blood (Devikumaia) not only find respectful 


1 The designatory expression Rashtrantapalantapalas' cha ( Arthas'dstra, V. -3 ) 
is rather misleading. I have made out the list from ihid, I. 12. 

2 Shama Sastri is not certain about the position of the Pras'astri whom he 
represents in one place ( Transl., p. 21 ) as ‘the Magistrate’, and in another, as ‘the 
Commander’ ib., p. 297 ). He appears to have been no other than the Akshadars'a 
( Milindapahha, p. -329 ) or pradviveka ( Amarakosha, K3h3.triyav., 12 ). 

22 
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mention in P. E. VII but are said to have been persons in the 
imperial household who, like the emperor himself, had their private 
funds to make charities on their own account. In the earlier edict, 
E. E. V, the households of his brothers, sisters, and other kinsmen 
are mentioned as rich enough to be capable of charities, while in the 
later edict, P. E. VII, his brothers and others are replaced by other 
princes of the blood royal in a similar connection. The Queen’s 
Edict expressly speaks of the various donations made by his favourite 
second queen, Kaluvaki. In P. E. IV, A^oka speaks by the way of a 
child being entrusted to the care of a clever nurse. The Buddhist 
legends tell us that Prince Tishya-Vita4oka, the only uterine brother 
of A4oka, was appointed as the Crown Prince, and that the office 
went abegging since he renounced the world. If by Aryaputra in 
M. E. E. (Bra) were meant one of the brothers of A^oka, not to say, 
the only surviving brother, his position was not different from that 
of his sons, the Kumaras appointed to the office of Viceroys in three 
other outlying provinces, and as such, their case may better be 
considered in connection with provincial administration. 

I should think that not only the Chief Queen but also other qiieens 
(not probably exceeding three at the same time),l not only the younger 
brother appointed to the office of a crown prince but also other 
brothers besides sisters, not only the king emperor’s own sons but 
also nephews and nearest agnates were entitled to stipends in coin or 
kind. The cost of bringing up the princes and princesses may also 
have been a charge on the state revenue. 

Anoka’s household expenses consisted also in the maintenance of 
his family establishments, not to say, harems (orodha, orodhana, 
E. E. VI) at Pataliputra and a few moffusil towns, in keeping the 
kitchen (mahanasa) going to daily feed sumptuously all the inmates 
of the palace "and a thousand others from outside, in the maintenance 
of the royal pleasances (uyana) and the upkeep of the equipages 
(vinita, E. E. VI), for which provision had to be made in the budget 
even in accordance w’ith the prescription in the ArthaSastra (V. 3). 

1 “The monarch during the Brahmana period was usually allowed to have four 
queens, viz., the Mahishi, the parivrikti, the Vavata, and the Palagali. The Mahishi 
was the Chief wife, being the first one married, according to the S'atapatha 
Brahmana’’ (VI, 5. 3.1). “The Parivrikti was the neglected or discarded wife, 
probably one that had no son. The Vavata is the favourite, while the Palagali was 
the daughter of the last of the court officials.” Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 137. Here 
may be the common source of the Islamic Law restricting the number of wives 
to four. 
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Asoka tells us that, prior to the promulgation of E.E. I, many 
hundred thousands of lives were being daily killed in the royal 
kitchen for purposes of curry, and Professor Bhandarkar relevantly 
cites the ancient instance of king Eantideva from the Great Epic, ii, 
207, 8-10, of whom it is said that his queen caused to be daily killed 
in the royal kitchen two thousand cattle and that he acquired an 
unrivalled fame for having offered food with meat by daily killing 
two thousand cows, and that invariably during the period of 
chaturmasya. 

According to Pali tradition, as we noted, Bindusara as a votary 
of the Brahmans (Brahmana-bhatto) daily fed them including the 
Brahmanical ascetics and recluses other than Buddhists, and A6oka 
was doing the same in the earlier part of his reign. Erom this, it 
may be inferred that the Ritvig (Brahman sacrificial priest) and his 
assistants (purushah) were in the service of Anoka's imperial house- 
hold, precisely as in that of his father and grandfather. Even since 
and after the promulgation of R.E. I one deer and two peafowls 
continued to be daily killed in his kitchen presumably for meat 
offerings to the family deity or idol (rajadevata). Thus the ofBce 
of the Ritvig must have continued along with those of the Brahman 
teacher and the Purohita with their sssistants. 

The Physician (Chikitsaka) figured among the courtiers of an 
Indian king. Jivaka, for instance, was the court physician of 
Bimbisara and Ajata^atru. Under him were employed certain 
medical experts including the veterinary surgeons, all with their 
assistants. Subsistences to them must also have created a charge on 
the imperial revenue. The employment of them may be inferred 
from the arrangements made by A^oka for two kinds of medical 
treatment, one suitable for men and the other for animals (E E. II). 

In connection with Anoka’s kitchen (mahanasa), eating (bhojana), 
life in the inner appartments of the palace (orodha), bedchamber 
(gabhagara), drives (vinitai, pleasances (uyana)l , and the like, his per- 
sonal and household staffs creating charges on the imperial revenue 
may be said to have consisted of the officer in charge of the kitchen 
(Mahanasika)^ , the soup-maker (suda) and the cook (aralika) with 
their assistants, the bath-attendant (snapaka), the shampooer (samva- 
haka), the barber (kalpaka), the toilet-maker (prasidaka), the water- 
supplier (udaka-parichSraka), the troops of women (strigana\ the 


1 B.E.I., E.E. VI. 

2 Arthasastra, I. 21. 
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presenter of the coat (kahchuki), the presenter of the head-dress 
(ushnishi), in short, the keeper of the ward-robe, the knbjas (hump- 
backed persons), dwarfs and pigmies, the artists such as actors, 
dancers, singers, players on musical instruments, buffoons, jestors, 
bards and the like (nata-nartaka-gayana-vadaka-vagjivana-kusilavah). l 
Anoka’s personal staff included the Prativedakas or Keporters (E.E.VI). 

It was in connection with the Queens and court-ladies, the maids- 
of honour and the maid-servants that there were appointed the 
Stryadhyaksha Mahamatras (E.E.XII). 

The Divyavadana speaks of the Bhandagarika (i.e., Sannidhatri) 
of Asoka, placed in charge of the imperial treasury and store-house 
(kosha-koshthagara), who was restrained by the emperor’s grandson 
Samprati, then in the office of the Crown Prince, from lavishly 
supplying Anoka’s demands. This wise step against the depletion of 
the imperial treasury and store house was taken on the advice of the 
Ministers. The same authority introduces us also to Anoka’s Prime 
Minister Eadhagupta whom Jayaswal w’as inclined to regard as the 
descendant and successor of Kautilya Vishnugupta without, however, 
any reliable evidence. The same alludes also to other imperial 
Ministers. 

The Arthasastra, on the other hand, distinguishes between the 
functions and offices of the Samihartri (Collector General of Eevenue) 
the Sannidhatri (High Treasurer) and the Gananikyadhyaksha 
(Accountant General), which is more to the point. Whatever were 
their actual designations, these three high officials must have been in 
the service of A6oka. 

(b) Correspondence between the Amatyas of the Arthasastra and 
the Purushas of A6oka : Apart from and below the Mantrl or 
constant personal adviser to the king mainly in matters temporal or 
secular, the Chaplain or constant personal adviser mainly in matters 
religious or sacerdotal, and the Crown Prince holding the office of the 
deputy king, the Artha^astra speaks of the most important functiona- 
ries of the state. These functionaries, termed Sachivas,^ are broadly 
distinguished as Mati-sachivas and Karma-sachivas in the JunSgarh 
inscription of Eudradaman I, both being endowed with ministerial 
qualities (amatya-guna-samudyuktaih). The Mati-sachivas, otherwise 
called Dhl-sachivas, were those Amatyas who possessed the necessary 
qualifications to serve as Mantrins or Ministers to the king, either 

1 Ibid, I. 12, I. 21, V. 3. ; Cf. Digha, i, p. Jataka, V, p. 506 fi. 

2 Ibid, I. 7. 
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jointly or individually, and the Karma- sachivas those who had the 
competence to serve as different ministerial officers, civil or military. 
This very functional distinction is sought to be made in the 
Arthasastra between the Mantrins and the general body of the 
Amatyas. It was evidently referring to the Amatyas that Megasthenes 
and with him other Classical writers spoke of the seventh caste or 
class of the Indian people as consisting of The councillors of state’ in 
the language of Arrian, and of ‘the councillors and assessors of the 
king’ in that of Diodorus and Strabo. Arrian describes them as those 
‘who advise the king, or the magistrates of self-governed cities, in the 
management of public affairs.’ In point of numbers, they were a 
small class, but they were distinguished by superior wisdom and 
justice, whence they enjoyed ‘the prerogative of choosing governors, 
chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents of the treasury, 
generals of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers, and commissi- 
oners who superintend agriculture’.^ 

To Diodorus the Councillors and Assessors were those who 
deliberated on public affairs. Though numerically they were a small 
minority, they were the most respected, on account of their high 
character and wisdom, for from their ranks the advisers of the king 
were taken, and the treasurer of the state, and the arbiters who settled 
disputes. The generals of the army also and the chief magistrates 
usually belonged to them . 2 

These are but a faithful echo in foreign writings of what is stated 
in the Arthasastra (I. 9, 1. 10) regarding qualifications of the Amatyas 
in general (amStya-sampat) and the appointment of the high state- 
functionaries out of them : “Native, born of high family, influential, 
well-#ained in arts, possessed of foresight, wise, of strong memory, 
bold, eloquent, skilful, intelligent, possessed of enthusiasm, dignity and 
endurance, pure in character, affable, firm in loyal devotion (dridha- 
bhakti), endowed with excellent conduct, strength, health and bravery, 
free from procrastination and ficklemindedness, affectionate, and free 
from such qualities as excite hatred and enmity.” According as they 
possess all, or one-half, or one-quarter of the above qualifications, they 
are to be broadly classified into three ranks : high, middle and low. 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India, p, 117 f. 

2 Ibid., p. 11 ; Cf. Ibid., p. 85 f., where, to the same effect, Strabo says, ‘'The 
seventh class consists of the 'Conncillcrs and Assessors of the king. To them 
belong the highest posts of government, the tribunals of justice, and the general 
administration of public affairs.” 
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Assisted by his Mantrl (Prime Minister) and his Chaplain, the 
king was to offer temptations to test the character and fitness of the 
Amatyas appointed at first to minor offices in government depart- 
ments. Of those tried Amatyas, those tested under religious allure- 
ments were to be employed afterwards for the duties of the Judges 
(Dharmasthas) and Magistrates (Kantakasodhaneshu) ; those tested 
under monetary allurements, for those of the Eevenue Collectors 
(Samahartpis) and Treasurers (Sannidhatris) -, those under love 
allurements, for those of the superintendents of pleasure grounds 
(vihara), internal and external ; those by allurements under threat, 
for immediate service (asanna-karyesu) •, those by all allurements, for 
the duties of the various Ministers (Mantrinah), while those found 
deficient under one or all of these allurements were to be employed 
in mines, manufactories, and timber and elephant forests. 

The Amarakosha applies the designation of MahSmatra or 
Pradhana to the chief ministerial officers (Karma-sachivas). According 
to Buddhaghosa, too, the Mahamatras were just the leading Amatyas 
(Mahamatta ti MahSmachcha). The Mahamatra figures in the Great 
Epic as a warrior seated on the back of an elephant, i. e., as a 
Hastipakadhipa in the terminology of Dharani. As Mookerji 
observes, "the Mahamatra figures in the Artha^astra as a minister 
(I. 10, 12, 13), and as the chief executive officer of a city under the 
title Nagarikamahamatra ( IV. ), while his power and influence will 
be evident from the fact that the seditious Mahamatra is a cause of 
much concern to the king.”2 

Here Mookerji is evidently guided by Shama Sastri’s translation. 
But from the text of the Arthaiastra, it is not clear that by the desig- 
nation is anywhere meant a Mantrin. “Just as in the Artha^astra 
(11. 5), so in the Viuaya Pitaka and the Amarakosha, the Mahamatras 
are distinguished from the Judges (Dharmasthas, AkshadarSas). 
According to the Artha^astra (II. 5), the Dharmasthas and the 
Mahamatras had their offices in buildings called Dharmasthlya and 
Mahamatriya respectively’’.-^ Buddhaghosa defines the Mahamatras, 
as great Amatyas holding different posts, placed in different charges 
(toanantarappatti), and understands by the designation Magadhama- 

1 The designation, Nagarika-mahiSinatra, is not met with in the Arthas'astra, 
IV. 5. It is evidently a coinage on the part of A'ookirji. The Arthas'astra designa- 
tion in IV. 6. and elsewhere is Nagaraka. 

2 As'oka, p. 107. 

3 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 287. 
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hamatta either the great fanctionary vested with a large measure of 
royal power (mahatiya issariya-mattaya samannagato) in Magadha or 
the highest officer of the Magadha king'. “In point of fact, 
Magadhamahamatta is the epithet applied in Pali to Varshakara who 
was a Brahman chief minister of king Ajata^atru of Magadha’. i 

The Artha^astra designation of Amatya is nowhere employed in 
Asoka’s inscriptions. Aioka speaks instead of the Purushas in P.E.I. 
and divides them broadly into three ranks, viz,, the superior (ukasa\ 
the intermediate (majhima) and the inferior (gevaya),^ precisely in 
the manner in which the Amatyas are classified in the Arthasastra 
Thus the correspondence being established between the Purushas of 
P.E. I and the Amatj^as of the Arthasastra, one must discard 
Hultzsch’s identification of ASoka's Purushas with the Gudhapurushas 
in the ArthaSastra reirresenting as they do the secret agents or spies, 
and welcome Eaychaudhuri’s identification with the Eajapurushas 
or Eoyal Agents or officers in general. 

The ministerial qualifications demanded by ASoka of the officers 
deserving to be appointed to higher offices and entrusted with 
responsible duties are substantially those stated in detail in the 
Artha<astra and briefly in Classical writings. The A^okan way of 
stating them agrees rather w'ith those in the Great Epic and the Pali 
Nikayas and Jatakas. The strength of character is to be judged by 
the power of self-control, the purity of sentiment, the feeling of 
gratitude and the firmness of devotion (E.E. VII). The baneful 
mental distempers to be avoided consist in wrath, conceit, malignity, 
irascibility, fierceness, cruelty and oppressiveness (S.E.E. I, P.E. III). 
Dealings with men to be effective must be enlivened by one’s genial 
temperament avoiding rudeness and fierceness and expressing win- 
some cordiality (S.E.E. I). Little sin, much of good deeds, compassion, 
liberality, truthfulness, moral purity', gentleness and nobleness are the 
qualities that go to ennoble human character (P.E.II, P.E. VII). 
Moral and physical energy, ardour and enthusiasm, are to be applied 
to general good avoiding lethargy, inertia and W’eariness for exertion. 
The very best kind of longing for piety, self-examination, attentive- 
ness, fear of public opinion and enthusiasm are needed for success in 
work. The instructions received are to be grasped in their letter 
and spirit and to be properly and fully carried out (E.E. Ill, S.E.E. D. 


1 DIgha, II, p. 72 f. 

2 The nearest Sanskrit cipuivalent of gevaya is gopyaka meaning a menial. 
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The noble feeling to be cherished in rendering service is to think 
that one is just discharging his debt (S.E.E.I). 

(c) Mantxi-mahamatras and Mantri-parishad ; The Arthasastra 
draws a distinction between the Mantrin, the Mantrins and the 
Mantriparishad. The Mantrin is placed in the same rank with the 
Chaplain, the Crown Prince, the Chief Queen and others entitled to 
the highest amount of subsistence. It is with the assistance of the 
Mantrin and the Chaplain that the king is advised to test capacity 
and fitness of the Amatyas or officers in general for the higher 
offices including that of the Mantrins whose salary is not mentioned. 
But the members of the Mantriparishad rank each with those 
entitled to one-fourth of the subsistence payable to the Mantrin 
par excellence. The king is advised to call both his Mantrins 
and the Mantriparishad when there is any ‘work of emergency’ 
to be done, to tell them of the same, and to follow the course 
of action suggested by the majority. It appears from the Arthasastra 
(I. 15) that the Ministers passed as Mantrins when they were 
consulted with individually and not all together, and that they formed 
the Mantri-parishad when they met together to deliberate upon 
the affairs of administration. If the Mantrins alone were empowered 
to meet for such deliberations, the Parishad was just a meeting of 
the cabinet. If the Mantrins as political advisers and the Karma- 
sachivas as high ministerial officers were sinnmoned by the king to 
meet together for joint deliberations and advice in matters of urgency, 
the Parishad functioned as a ‘Privy Council’ having strict secrecy for 
its motto. With Mookerji one must treat the Mantri-parishad, as 
described in the Arthasastra, as a Privy Council rather than as a 
Cabinet. The school of Alanu restricted the seats in the Mantri- 
parishad to twelve members, that of Brihaspati to sixteen, and that 
of U^anas to twenty, while the Arthasastra makes the number depend 
on the needs of administration. ^ 

Neither the inscriptions of Asoka nor the Classical writings, 
throw any light on the nicer distinction between the Mantrin par 
excellence, and other Mantrins. But A^oka certainly speaks of the 
Parisa or Mantri-parishad in which his verbal orders and the urgent 
works entrusted to the Mahamatras were discussed (E.E. VI). In 
his case, the members of the Parishad are left to themselves in the 

1 Mookerji (Asoka, p. 55) draws attention to the tradition stating that Bindusara 
had a Privy Council of 500 members, which is palpably an exaggeration. The 
Arthas'astra double.s the number while speaking of Indra’s Privy Council, 
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matter of deliberations, and the king shows much concern to know 
immediately the coarse and final result of their deliberations from 
the Reporters ( Prativedakas ) w’^ho watched the proceedings on the 
king’s behalf. l The records of A^oka are, however, silent as to who 
the members of the Parishad were. Presumably the Mahamatras to 
whom urgent works were entrusted were privileged to be present and 
to take part in the deliberations of the Parishad, at least to state and 
explain the matters. If so, these Mahamatras might 'be identified 
with the high functionaries called Mantri mahamatras in the Kosala- 
Samyutta, III. 5.2 This class of Mahamatras served as ministers as 
well as high ministerial officers. That such was the earlier office of 
the Mantri-mahamitras is evident also from the fact that king 
Ajata^atru of Magadha entrusted the responsible duty of fortifying the 
village of Pataligama to his two great ministers known as Magadha- 
mahamatta. 

( d ) Other classes of Mahamatras : There were other classes of 
Mahamatras. In Pali literature, for instance, wm have mention of 
the Sabbatthaka-mahamatta or Mahamatra in charge of general 
affairs ( i. e., the Chief ^Minister ),3 the Voharika-mahamatta or 
Mahamatra as administrator of justice, the Senanayaka-mahamatta 
or Mahamatra as head of the army, the Ganaka-mahamatta or 
Mahamatra as accountant ; the Antepura-upacharaka mahamatta or 
Mahamatras in charge of the inner appartments of the royal palace, 
and the Vinicchaya-mahamatta ^or Mahamatra as judicial investigator 
of the cause of action, ranked beloV the Voharika. ^ It may be shown 
that the Sabbatthaka- Mahamatta stood for general administration 
and the Voharika for the judicial, while the Senanayaka-mahamatta 
stood for military administration. 

Asoka defines the duties of the Dharma-mahamatras ( E. E. V, 
E.E.XII, P.E.VII ) and differentiates them as a class of high officials 
from other Mahamatras, the sectarian Mahamatras wffio were attached 
specifically to this or that religious sect. P.E.VII refers to the heads 
of various departments ( bahuka mukha ) besides the Pharma and 

1 In the mediaeval development of the Council of Ministers, as Jayaswal has 
sought to show, the king was represented by his Deputy. Here it is definite that 
the ministers met in the absence of the king. 

2 As for the capacity and function of the Mantrimahamatras, it is said ; Santi 
rajakule mantino mahamatta ye pahonti agate paccatthike mantehi bhedayitum. 

3 Hitopades'a, ii. 39 : yah sarvadhikare niyuktah pradhanamantri 3a(h). 

4 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 288 ; P W. Thomas in J. R. .4.. S. 1914, p. 389 ; 
Ray chaudhuri , op. pit., p. 168, 

23 
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other Mahamatras. Who were the other departmental heads besides 
them and did they bear the designation of Mahamatra or not ? The 
Artha^stra defines the duties of various Adhyakshas or Superinten- 
dentSj but it nowhere indicates if they were entitled to the designa- 
tion of Mahamatra. Eaychaudhuri aptly calls attention to the fact 
that at least in one case A^oka applies the designation of Mahamatra 
to a class of Adhyakshas, namely, the S try adhyakshas ( E.E.XII ). 

The sectarian Mahamatras themselves were responsible officers of 
the State. The Pali samafifiaphala Sutta bears a clear testimony 
to the fact that among the councillors of a king some w'ere admirers 
of one teacher and some of another. 1 ' The same may be inferred 
from the king’s direction appended to the Schism Pillar Edict 
( Sarnath ) requiring a Mahamatra to go by turn to attend the Buddhist 
fast-day service ( ekike mahamate yati posathaye ) invariably on the 
eighth day of a lunar half-month. By implication there were 
Mahamatras who went to attend the fast-day service of other religions 
in which they were believers.^ 

E.E.XII introduces us to the Vrachabhumikas and other classes of 
officers along with the Dharma and Stryadhyaksha Mahamatras. 

In connexion with city-administration we are introduced to the 
Nagara-vyavaharika or Nagaraka Mahamatras corresponding 
apparently with the Paura-vyavaharika Nagarika of the Artha^astra. 

As regards the home provinces, we have mention of the Mahamatras 
who were evidently placed in char|e of the administration of such 
places as Benares, Kau^ambi and VidiS. As for the outlying 
provinces or frontier districts, P.E.I. mentions the Anta-mahamStras 
corresponding to the Antapalas of the Artha^astra and the Pachchanta- 
vasino mahamatta of Buddhaghosa.3 Though the AtavipSlas of the 
Artha^astra are nowhere mentioned in the edicts of A^oka, their 
existence as a class of officers in the Asokan regime is implied in 
E. E. XIII. 

In S.E.E.I and S.E.E. II, the Mahamatras of Samapa are distin- 
guished as Eijavachanikas from those of Tosali who were attached 
to the Viceroy of Kalinga presumably as Alantri-mahamatras. It is 

1 Cf. Mahabodhi Jataka, No. 528. 

2 The Pali Chronicles (Mahavamsa. V. 236-2i0) do not. however, indicate 
the religious faith of the high officer (amachcha) deputed by the king to the local 
Asokarama to cause its inmates to do the uposatha duty together settling the dispute. 

3 AtthasalinI, p, 245. 
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easy to infer that the Mahamatras of Tosali, too, previously enjoyed 
the status of Eajavachanikas. The same remark holds true of the 
Mahamatras of Suvamnagiri, Ujeni and Takasila who became attached 
afterwards as Mantri-mahamatras to the Viceroys concerned, w'hile 
the official position of the Mahamatras of Isila was obviously on a par 
with that of the Eajavachanikas of Samapa. It seems very likely that 
the Mahamatras who were to be sent forth every five years by A^oka 
on tours of official inspection and those to be sent forth every third year 
by the Viceroys concerned were all to be regarded as. Eajavachanikas 
or Imperial Commissioners. 

(e) Other functionaries ; The functionaries required in E.E.III 
to go forth on tours of inspection every five j-ears are broadly distin- 
guished as Eajjukas and Priidesikas. Their connection with the 
Yuttas is still open to dispute. The statement concerning them and 
Eajjukas and Pradesikas differs in the available versions of E. E. III. 
There were Purushas or Personal Agents of A^oka who served as 
intermediaries between him on the one hand and the Yuttas^ and the 
Eajjukas^ on the other. E. E. VI speaks of the Dapaka and the 
Sravapaka who might be counted among officers entitled to receive 
orders from the emperor’s mouth. Among the subordinate officers 
one must include the Lipikaras or Scribes who were not precisely the 
Lekhakas of the Artha^astra. The Dutas as imperial emissaries to 
foreign countries and courts must have a very special significance 
of their own. 3 

(f) Departments ; We have mention in P.E.VII of the Dharma- 
mahamatras, the Mahamatras in general, and many other depart- 
mental heads (bahuka mukha), while the departments themselves are 
nowhere enumerated. It is certain that some of them were specifically 
imperial concerns, while the rest belonged to local administration. 
It may be readily conceded to Mookerji that the emperor’s first duty 
consisted in formulating the fundamental principles upon which his 
government was to be based and run and the policy to’be pursued by 
his administrators, issuing his notifications for them from time to 
time, and gazetting^ on rocks or pillars of stone the Edicts announcing 
his policy, principles and the measures to be taken for their realisation. 
It may also be taken for granted that the subject of legislation was in 
certain matters imperialised; or that the subject of the public works 
of utility was also an imperial concern. There is no gainsaying ‘the 


1 E. E. III. 


2 P. E. IV. 


3 E. E. XIII. 
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fact that the Department of Dharma, too, was under the imperial 
government of A^oka.’ The weak point in Mookerji^’s otherwise 
weighty observations is that he seems to have mixed up Anoka’s 
personal concerns with those of his imperial administration.! 

As for the newly created ‘Department of Dharma’, the Edicts 
contain a good deal of information. ‘The public works of utility’ ^ 
were undoubtedly an imperial concern, but whether or not there was 
a separate department created for the purpose, and if so, how was it 
officered and operated are questions to which no definite answer can 
be given. The legislating authoritj' was composed of the emperor and 
the Council of Ministers. The announcement of the imperial policy 
and the principles of government and the measures to be adopted, 
the engraving of the Edicts, the communication with the local 
administrators, etc. involve the question of the imperial secretariat. 
The subject of legislation has been fully dealt with in the previous 
chapter. Here we may conveniently discuss the remaining points 
concerning the ‘Department of Dharma’, the ‘public works of utility’, 
and the ‘imperial secretariat’. The subject of foreign relations which, 
too, was a concern of Anoka’s imperial government may also be 
considered. 

(g) Department of Dharma : This came into existence with the 
first appointment of the Dharma-mahamStras by Asoka in his thirtee- 
nth regnal year. The scope of its activity may be determined by the 
various duties assigned to the Dharma-mahamatras who functioned 
at one and the same time as Moral Sponsors, Imperial Almoners, 
protectors and promoters of religious interests throughout the empire 
and outside, and may be also as religious advisers to the emperor. 
The office of the Dharma-mahamatras developed evidently out of that 
of the Dharmasthas or Jurists who functioned either as judges or as 
interpreters of the Sacred Law in a civil court of justice. 2 

There is no evidence to warrant the surmise that the Dharma- 
mahlmatras interfered with the usual course of justice. “The 
question of treatment with mercy, sympathy or leniency of persons 
shut up behind the prison bars came indeed within their province. 
The only point of similarity between a Dharmastha and a' Dharma- 
mahamatra is that the former, too, had the authority to treat with 

1 Asoka, p. 54 f. 

2 Arthas'astra, III. 1. The Dharmastha, as defined in the Dhammapada, 
verses 256-57, is generally taken to be the judge, while, in point of fact, his real 
business was to rightly guide the course of justice. 
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mercj^ a tirthakara (founder of a school of thought), an ascetic 
(tapasvin), a diseased person, one who is wearied due to hunger and 
thirst or invalid due to old age..., one who has come from another 
country, one who has already su^ered much from punishment, and 
one who is penniless, but Ifcat again onl}' in the capacity of a Judge. i 
The Dharma-mahamatras, on the contrary, figure prominently as 
royal almoners, dispensers of royal mercy, and, above all, as helpers 
of the cause of religion.^ 

The Dharma-mahamatras were appointed to discharge the follow- 
ing duties ; 

'*(1) In connection with all religious sects : (a) to establish the 

‘norm’ effecting an increase in virtue and to work for the welfare 
and happiness of the virtuous amongst them ;3 (b) to encourage the 
true spirit of tolerance enabling them to intelligently appreciate one 
another’s faith and point of view and work together in harmony and 
concord for growth in the essence of the thing ; ^ and (c) to equitably 
di^ribute royal favour and do various other kinds of business as 
necessity arose ; 5 

(2) In connection with the royal family, including Anoka’s 
brothers, sisters and other kith and kin ; (a) to distribute charity, 
(b) to found permanent institutions of piety ; (c) to satisfy their 
hankering for knowledge of the truth and the law of duty ; 6 and (d) 
to persuade them to honour and hold all sects of religion 

(3) In connection with the inhabitants of Yona, Kamboja, 
Gandhara, Eishtika, Petenika, and other western peoples, as well as 
the old and destitute, beggarly Brahmans and ascetics, and slaves and 
servants : (a) to work for their good and happiness 3 and (b) to 
protect those who are devoted to religion against harassment and 
molestation ; ^ and 

(4) In connection with the jail administration : (a) to provide 

one bound in chains with ransom, (b) to protect him against molestat- 
ion, or (c) to grant him release in certain special and extraordinarj’ 

circumstances.”io 

In the matter of ensuring the growth of all sects in the essence 
of the thing (saravadhil, the Dharma-mahamatras were variously 

1 Ibid., Ill, 20. 

2 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 251. 3 R.E.V. 4 R. E. XII. 

5 P.E. Yir. 6 R.E. V ; P.E. VII. 7 R. E. XII. 

8 R.E. V ; P.E. VII. 9 R.E.V. 10 R.E. V ; Ibid., ii, p. 2.53, 
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assisted by the Stryadhyaksha Mahaoiatras, the Vrachabhtimikas, and 
many other classes of ofl&cers.i In the matter of welfare of the 
various sects including the Buddhists (Samghatas), they were 
variously assisted also by the Mahamatras attached specifically to this 
or that particular sect . 2 In the matter •of distribution of royal 
charities and of those of the queens and the princes of the blood, 
they were assisted by these Mahamatras and many other depart- 
mental heads.3 And in the matter of promulgation and propagation 
of the fundamental principles of piety, they were assisted within 
Anoka’s empire by the Purushas and such touring ofScers as the 
Eajjukas and the Prade^ikas,^ and outside by the Dutas or 
Emissaries. ® 

Stryadhyaksha Mahamatras : They were undoubtedly the 
officers called Stryadhyakshas or Daradhyakshas in the Mahabharata.^ 
The ArthaSstra speaks of the Antarvam^ikas as well as the Ganika- 
dhyakshas or superintendents of Courtezans. They were, according 
to the Vinaya Pitaka 8 and Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the 
Eatthapala Sutta,^ the Mahamatras placed in charge of the family 
establishment of a king (Antepure upacharaka mahamatta, Orodha- 
mahamatta). 

Mookerji 10 rightly observes : “Eegarding women, perhaps it 
was necessary to preach the dharma of toleration to them as a class. 
That there were Mahamatras attached to the royal harem is also 
indicated by Kautilya (I. 10) ; because they had to deal with ladies, 
their special qualification emphasized is sexual purity (kamopadhasu- 
ddhan), and they are to be placed in charge of the places of pleasure 
both in capital and outside... Again, in the Vinaya there is a 
reference to the appointment of religious preachers for the royal 
harem (itthagaran: dhammam vachehi ti).” 

The Stryadhyakshas were according to Eaychaudhuri, the ‘Guards 
of the Wives’ or ‘Superintendents of Women of the king’s household’. 
As the Great Epic attests, ‘they were to see to the safety of the 
queens and their female retinues whenever they were sent out under 

1 B.EXII. 2 P.E, VII. 3 P.E. VII I R.E. Ill 5 Ibid., XIII, 

6 IX. 29. 68, 90 ; XV. 22. 20 ; 23. 12 ; referred to by Eaychaudhuri. 

7 Arthas'astra, V. 3 ; Cf. .Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga, 16 : Antahpnre 
tvadhikyitah sySd antarvams'ikh janah. 

8 Vinaya Chullavagga, vii. 9 Papanchaudaul, II 

10 Asoka, p. 161. 11 Vo!. IV, p. 198. 
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their care.’^ The Artha^astra (I. 20) insists on keeping away the 
queens Troin the society of ascetics with shaved head or braided hair, 
of buffoons, and of outside prostitutes (dasi), and not allowing chances 
to ‘women of high birth’ other than appointed midwives, to see them.’ 

Though the word ithi (itthi, strl) generally means a wife or 
married woman, it stands also for the womenfolk as distinguished 
from men. If so, the duties of the Stryadhyakshas of A^oka need 
not be confined to the queens and other women of the royal or 
imperial household. In other words, it is conceivable that, as 
suggested by Hultzsch, they might as well function as the Ganika- 
dhyakshas of the ArthaSstra.2 It must have been their principal duty 
to guard the interests of women in general and of women in particular 
so as to keep them away from mischief. The women in general 
included the courtezans, prostitutes, actresses, and the like. It must 
have been also their duty to guard them so as not to corrupt social 
morality, particularly the morality of the Brahmanas and the Srama- 
nas belonging to different religious orders. But it was no less their 
duty under Anoka’s regime to arrange for their sound moral and 
religious education, or to persuade them to honour and support all 
religious teachers irrespective of sect or creed. ^ 

Vrachabhumikas : The Vrachabhamikas whose business, like 
that of the Stryadhyakshas, it was to co-operate with the Dharma- 
mahamatras, to ensure the growth of different religious sects in the 
essential matters are not expressly described as Mahamatras, though 
from the context of E. E. XII it might appear that they, too, 
formed a class of them. It is certain that their designation had 
something to do with vracha in E. E. VI. That the word vracha 
is the equivalent of vraja is evident from the Shahbazgarhi text 
of E. E. VI and E. E. XIII where the verbal forms vracheya and 
vrachaniti occur, the root vraj meaning ‘to go'. Even in the Dhauli 
version of E. E. V, we have Kanibocha for Kamboja. But Girnar, 
Kalsi and Mansehra afford no instances where j is represented by ch, 

1 Of. Mahabharata, XV. 23 11 — 13 ; 

Arjuna^ cha mahateja rathenadityavarchasa I 
va^i ^vetair-hayair-yuktair-divyen-invagam nripali il 
DraupadI pramukhas cha strisangha i^ivikayutah l 
stryadhyakshaguptah prayayur visrijanto ’mitam dhanani li 
samriddha-ratha-hastya4vam venu-vina-ninaditam I 

2 II. 27. 

3 For other points, Cf. Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 315 f. 
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while in all the versions of R. E. VI the word is either vacha or 
vracha. The equation of vacha or vracha with the 8k. varchas would 
be free from all objections, but unfortunately no sensible meaning 
can be made out of it. The choice lies at last between the two 
equations, namely, that with the Ardhamagadh! vachcha and that 
with the Sk. vraja. In the Ardhamagadhi dictum, muni ti vachche.i 
the word vachcha is Sanskritised i^ the commentary as vratya, 
a word, which does not occur in any Sanskrit lexicon. The word 
vratya which might be proposed instead does not suit the context, 
its usual meaning being ‘a man of the twice-born class who has not 
undergone the purificatory rite^ If the equation with the Jaina 
vachcha be allowed, the A^okan word vachamhi, vachasi or vrachaspi 
(E. E. VI) must be taken to mean, ‘while I am engaged in the religious 
practice, and the official designation Vrachabhumika to mean ‘the 
officers connected with the places where the religious rites or duties 
are performed.’ In E. E. VI, the word vacha or vracha occurs just 
after gabhagara (bed-chamber), and it is enjoined in the Artha^astra 
(I. 19) that a king should enter the bed-chamber amid the sound 
of trumpets and enjoy sleep during the fourth and fifth parts of 
the night, and should recall to his mind the injunctions of sciences 
as well as the day’s duties during the sixth part after being awakened 
by the sound of trumpets, while during the eighth division he should 
‘receive benedictions from sacrificial priests, teachers, and the high 
priest'. There must have been some such officers as to see that no 
living being whatsoever was sacrificed in the name of religion or no 
convivial gathering with moral risks held (E. E. I). In the imperial 
household the Purohita, the sacrificial priest and the preceptor with 
their assistants were to be counted among the Vrachabhumikas 
understood in the above sense of the term. 

Various interpretations of vracha have so far been suggested 
on the strength of its equation with vraja. 2 I am inclined in the 
alternative to take the word to mean rathavraja, and the two words 
vracha and vinita to stand together as the equivalent of the Pali 
rathavinita, meaning ‘the chariots drawn by well-trained horses'. 
Accordingly the Vrachabhumikas may be taken to represent the 
officers, such as the elephant-riders, the chariot-trainers, and the like 
( in a collective sense ) to whom was assigned the duty of proclaiming 
the imperial message to the people at large (M. E. E., Ye). 

1 Acharanga Sutra, ed. by W. Schubringi, p. 13. 

2 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 316 f. Acc. to Amarakosha ( Nanartba, 95) 
vraja may mean gosbtha (cow-pen), adhva (road) and nivaha (assemblage). 
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Dutas : They were the imperial emissaries to the territories and 
courts of such independent ‘frontagers’ or ‘borderers’ as the five Greek 
potentates as the Cholas, the Pantiyas, the Satiyaputras, the 
Keralaputras and the Tamraparnyas. The primary duty of the 
Dutas was the faithful delivery of the imperial messages. According 
to the Artha4astra ( I. 16 ), the duties of the envoys or emissaries 
consisted in ‘transmission of messages, maintenance of treaties, issue 
of ultimatum (pratapa), gaining of friends, intrigue, sowing ( seeds of ) 
dissension among friends^ fetching secret force, carrying away by 
stealth relatives and gems, gathering imformation about the move- 
ments of spies, bravery, breaking of treaties of peace, winning 
the favour of the envoy and government officers of the enemy’. The 
king is advised to receive a foreign' envoy in the presence of the 
Council of Ministers.! The Dutas are distinguished into three 
classes according as they possess the lesser and lesser of ministerial 
qualifications to be employed as Plenipotentiaries ( nisrishtarthah ) or 
as Charges d' affaires ( parimitarthah ), or as mere conveyers of royal 
writs ( 4asanaharah ). Anoka’s Dutas appear to have been at the most 
Charges d' affaires or ‘agents entrusted with a definite mission’, 
namely, that of good will ( S. E. E. II ). It was through them that 
A4oka sought to achieve the conquest by piety in the territories 
outside his own ( E. E. XIII ). The Dutas might herald religious 
missions, though as emissaries they were all imperial officers. 2 It is 
not inconceivable that some of the Dharma-mahamatras were deputed 
as Dutas by A^oka. 

(h) Public Works of Utility : These are comprehended by the 
Sanskrit term ishtapurtam. In Asoka’s language, these are to be 
understood as ‘monumental acts of piety’ ( dhammathanibhani, P. E. 
VII ). These are regarded as ‘various means of causing happiness 
to the world’ (vividha sukhayanii loke) and ‘institutions of satisfaction’ 
(tuthayatanani).3 In so far as they implied the construction of roads, 

1 Arthas'astra, I. 20. 

2 Cf. Tevijja Sutta in DU'ba I where the leading Brahman Srotriyas figure 
as Dutas. 

3 For other details, see Inscriptions, ii, p. '327 f. Dr. Hetti Atatchi inclines to 

equate As’oka’s tuthayatanani preferably with Pali tirthayatanaui on these two 
grounds : ( 1 ) in Sinhalese, tota=tittha, Sk. tirtha. and ( 2 ) in Pali, jirni has changed 

into junni. I find it difficult to accept his valued suggestion for these three 
reasons : ( 1 ) the technical Pali meaning of titthayatanaci ( heretical views ) does 
not suit the As'okan text ( P.E.VII ) ; (2) the Pali pSrijuaham or parijunnam 
which is derived from parijlrni must be derived either from parijyani ( changing 

24 
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the planting of shade-trees, the sinking of wells, the excavation of 
tanks, the laying out of fruit gardens, the erection of almshouses, 
the construction of religious mounds, the making of cave-dwellings, 
etc., they needed the service of the architects, the engineers and 
overseers. That some master architects ( thapatayo, sthapatis ) were 
in the service of Indian kings is evident from the Pali Dhammachetiya 
Suttai as well as the later literary traditions and epigraphic records. 
From the inscriptions of A4oka, however, no sued) information can be 
gathered. Though in these matters A6oka had followed in the foot- 
steps of the former kings of India (P.E. VII), the edicts leave no room 
for doubt that he sought to accomplish them in a more 
systematic way. 

If these works of utility be taken also to include the arrangements 
made by A4oka for two kinds of medical treatment, one for men and 
the other for animals, both within his empire and outside ( E. E. I. ), 
there must have been a regular medical department organised for the 
purpose with expert physicians and veterinary surgeons as imperial 
officers to advise him. For making such arrangements in the allied 
territories outside his empire, the agency of the Dstas was needed. 
If so, the Dutas had not only heralded religious mission but 
medical and humanitarian as well. 

As for all these works of public utility within the empire, the 
edicts associate them with anusamyana or quinquennial tours of 
inspection on the part of such high officials as the Eajjukas and the 
PradeSikas (R.E.II, R. E. III). Buddhaghosa, too, connects them 
with anusamyana on the part of a king.2 

(i) Imperial Secretariat : This was the collective official agency, 
through which the imperial authority of A5oka was exercised and the 
communication between the imperial and provincial governments was 
possible. It is not unlikely that the Arthasastra term Mahamatrlya 
stood for the royal or imperial secretariat. 

The imperial authority of A^oka was issued in the form of Sasanas 
or orders. The ArthaSstra (I. 10) applies the term ^asana exclusively 

into parijvam) or parijrini, and not Itom parijirni, of. jiryate, jrirati. Similarly 
the Sinhalese tote presupposes trirtha as a variant of tirtha ; ( 3 ) there is no instance 

in Pall or Prakrit where tuttha is a variant of tittha, As^oka’s tuthayatanani is = 
tutthi-t-ayatanani or tutthanam Syatanaui. 

1 Majjhima, ii, p. 118f., where we have mention of Isidatta and Purana as 
two sthapatis in the service of king Pasenadi of Kosala. 

2 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p, 243 f. 
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to the royal writs embodying and conveying the sovereign’s command 
(rajajaa tu ^asanam). The sasanas of A^oka are met with in one 
of the following forms : (i) that of penal ordinances (Schism Pillar 
Edict) ; (ii) that of proclamations of piety (dhamma-savana, M.E.E.) ; 
(iii) that of regulations of piety (dhamma-niyama, P.E. VII) ; (iv) that 
of instructions in piety (dhammanusathi) ; (v) that of official 

instructions and directions (Queen's Edict, Schism Pillar, Sarnath) ; 
(vi) that of warning to the turbulent factors within the empire, such 
as the Atavis (E.E. XIII) ; (vii) that of the messages of good will 
to the ‘frontagers’ (S.E.E. II). The written form of a sasana is called 
lipi or document (S.E.E. I, S.E.E. II, Schism Pillar, Sarnath). 
When a ^asana was permanently incised on a rock or stone-pillar, 
it is said to have been caused to be written (lekhita, lekhapita) in the 
sense of ‘engraved’ or ‘incised’. ^ The Lipikara (M.E.E , Bra) was 
the scribe-engraver employed to incise a ^asana either on a rock or 
monolith. There must have been the Lipikaras also in the imperial 
secretariat to incise the Aisanas on portable materials for despatch 
to different destinations. Whether at this or the other end, the 
Lipikara of A4oka did not fulfil the requirements of the Lekhaka 
of the Artha^astra. He was just a mechanical engraver of letters, 
while the latter was expected to be ‘possessed of ministerial qualifica- 
tions, acquainted with all kinds of customs, smart in composition, 
good in legible writing, and sharp in reading . 2 Chapada the Lipikara 
employed at Isila to incise the three copies of M.E.E. was a person 
whose habitual script was Kharoshthi, and hence a dweller of 
Uttarapatha. Thus the Lipikaras or mechanical scribe-engravers and 
copyists must have executed their work under the guidance of some 
officers in the imperial secretariat responsible for the codification of 
imperial orders or preparation of drafts and at the other end for 
editing them to suit local needs. 

It appears from E.E. Ill that the Yuktas were the officers in the 
imperial secretariat expected to codify the orders under instructions 
from the Purushas (Secretaries) or the Council of Ministers (Parisa). 
These Purushas are represented in P.E. IV as those official agents 
who were intimately acquainted with Anoka’s real wishes as to how 
things should be done^ , and who were therefore required to intimate 
to the Eajjukas precisely the way in which they were to carry out 
duties to the king's satisfaction. They were, according to Hultzsch, 


1 Cf. Mookerji, Asoka, p. 55 ; also pt. II, Ch. I. 

2 Arthas'astra, II. 10. 

3 ChhamdamnSni, here the word chhanda meaning chikirsha. 
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no other officers than the Gudhapurushas of the Artha^astra (1.10) 
denoting as they did the Secret Agents or Spies who were to be 
appointed by a king with the assistance of the Council of Ministers. 
They were, in other words, the Overseers of Megasthenes and other 
Classical writers to whom was assigned, precisely as to the Gudha- 
purushas, 'the duty of watching all that goes on, and making reports 
secretly to the king, some being ‘entrusted with the inspection of the 
city, and others that of the army, the ablest and more trustworthy 
men being ‘appointed to fill these offices.’i Such may have been the 
duty of ASoka’s Prativedakas (R.E. VI) and not necessarily that of the 
Purushas of R.E. . Ill and P.E. IV. In P.E. VII, the Purushas 
are broadly distinguished from the Eaijukas as those who were placed 
over many people, while the latter are said to have been ‘placed over 
many hundred thousands of beings’. It does not necessarily mean 
that the Purushas were the imperial officers under the Eajjukas. It 
would rather seem that as regards the imperial secretariat, the 
Purushas as Anoka’s Secretaries had many Yuktas to work under 
them. 

The services of the Dutas in the sense of Messengers or Conveyers 
of imperial orders must have been constantly in- requisition to main- 
tain the communication between the imperial and provincial govern- 
ments. In the case of a proclamation of piety, some 256 copies of the 
imperial message were supplied to various administrative centres 
(M.E.E.), which meant the employment of a messenger or missioner 
for the despatch of each copy thereof. 

2. Provincial Administration ; Certain amount of anomaly is 
apt to arise regarding the relation between the imperial and provincial 
governments from the fact that Ai^oka was at the same time the 
administrative head of the province of Magadha and that of the 
empire of Jambudvlpa. It is, however, certain that the domain proper 
was divided into a number of provinces, divisions, districts and 
smaller administrative areas for the purpose of administration,- each 
with its official headquarters. The term ahara, as employed in 
ASoka’s inscriptions (Schism Pillar, Sarnath), denoted the jurisdiction 
of a certain body of administrative heads. The village was un- 

1 MoOrindle, Ancient India, p. 85. Arrian {ibid., p. 217) calls them Superinten- 
dents, and says : “They spy our what goes on in country and town, and report 
everything to the king where the people have a king, and to the magistrates where 
the people are self-governed, and it is against use and wont, for these to give in a 
false report.’’ 
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doubtedly the smallest unit of administration. In the inscriptions 
we have mention of just one village, namely, that of Lumbini which 
was exempted from the payment of religious cess and granted the 
privilege of paying as revenue one-eighth of the total produce of 
land instead of one-sixth. 

(a) General Administration : To appreciate the A^okan system 
of provincial administration, we may assume that like each province 

or division, even each district was placed in charge of a body of 

Mahamatras. It is quite possible that in the case of the frontier 
provinces, divisions and districts, the Mahamatras concerned were 
known as Anta-mahamatras, and like the Antapiilas of the 

Artha^astra and the Pratyanta-Mahamatras of the Atthasalini, 
they were required to guard the frontiers and competent to 

deal wuth the ‘frontagers’ including the semi-independent tribal 
states. The Mahamatras as administrative heads of the provinces or 
divisions passed as Eajavachanikas or Imperial Commissioners. Since 
the appointment and deputation of Viceroys as administrative heads 
of the four outlying provinces, the Imperial Commissioners at the 
provincial headquarters began to function as Mantri-mahamatras. 

We are not to think with Mookerji and others that the remoter 
provinces were placed under the Viceroys from the beginning. The 
Pali Chronicles definitely state that ASoka was appointed the Viceroy 
of Avanti some eleven years before the death of Bindusara, while the 
Divyavadana legends affirm that a prince was deputed to the province 
of Uttarapatha only when an alarming report was received about the 
possibility of popular revolt against the government. The same fact 
is attested also by the inscriptions (S.E.E. I). The appointment of 
the Viceroys from among the sons of A^oka and other princes of 
the blood must be assigned to the latter part of Asoka’s reign. It 
was when P.E. VII was promulgated in the 27th regnal year of 
Aioka that his sons and other princes of the blood w'ere grown un to 
make charities out of their own funds. 

Bhandarkar (Asoka, p. 54) puts the Viceroys of A^oka in two 
categories ; (1) those who wielded practically independent authority, 

and (2) those who wielded joint and limited authority subject to the 
control of the king himself. He argues his case thus : 

“In the case of Ujjayini and Takshasila, the Kumaras seem to 
have been regular viceroys with their powder unfettered, but it was 
not so in the case of Tosali. Thus from Separate Ealinga Edicts it 
appears that although the Kumaras of Ujjayini and Takshasila were 
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to send on tour a Mahamatra of their own every three years to make 
sure that there was no maladministration of justice, in the case of 
the Tosali Province, this Mahamatra was to be deputed, not by the 
Tosali Kumara, but by ASoka himself. Secondly, in connection with 
the dispatch of such an ofiScer, the Kumaras of Ujjayini and 
Taksha^ila are mentioned by themselves and not associated with any 
state dignitaries, whereas in Separate Kalinga Edict II (Dh. version) 
where alone the Kumara of Tosali is referred to ; he is mentioned 
not by himself but associated with the Mahamatras. Again, in 
regard to the latter Province we find that A^oka issues admonitions 
or instructions to the Nagara-Vyavaharikas and others directly and 
not through the Kumara-Mahamatras.’' 

This argument is apparently cogent and convincing. Its only 
weak point is that it proceeds on the questionable assumption that 
S.E.E. I was directly addressed to the City-judiciaries of Tosali 
and Samapa when the Viceroy-in-Council remained in charge of the 
province of Kalinga. The evidence of S.E.E.I goes rather to prove 
that, previous to the appointment of the Viceroy for Kalinga, the 
province was under the direct rule of A^oka himself. It states the 
circumstances under which A^oka thought it expedient to depute a 
Eajavachanika Mahamatra to the province for inspection and the 
prevention of the rule of tyranny and the miscarriage of justice. 
It must have been in the next stage that the province was placed in 
charge of a Viceroy-in-Council, while the administration of its 
southern division remained entrusted to the Eajavachanika 
Mahamatras (S.E.E. II, J). 

The argument that ‘in connection with the dispatch of such an 
officer, the Kumaras of Ujjayini and Taksha^ila are mentioned by 
themselves, and not associated with any state dignitaries’ is not 
sufficient in itself to establish that they were practically independent 
rulers without the Mahamatras attached to them. That would be 
against the general principle of the A^okan^ as well as the 
Maurya administration^ which was against reposing the full trust in 
a single person and always thought it safe and wise to provide 
mutual checks. In incidental references to provincial affairs, such as 
those in S.E.E. I, the mention of the Viceroys concerned was enough 
without their association with the Mahamatras. The argument 
would have been incontestable if it were based upon an independent 

1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 288 f. 

2 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 86 i. ; Arthas'Sstra, III, 1 ; IV, 1. 
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document issued or forwarded on the sole authority of the Viceroy of 
Avanti or Uttarapatha. 

It is not accordingly correct to say with Bhandarkar (op. cit., p. 55) 
that the Aryaputra and Mahamatras stationed at Suvarnagiri commu- 
nicated ‘certain orders of A^oka to a MahSmatra at Isila.’ The 
preamble of the Mysore copies of M.E.E. definitely speaks of the 
Mahamatras (in plural number) at Isila (Isilasi mahamatak 

“Just as some provinces were ruled over by Kumaras, there must 
have been others which were governed by persons not related to the 
royal family.'* This poignant remark of Bhandarkar stands. The 
questionable part is its sequel where he observes ; “It is true that no 
instance of such a provincial governor is known from Anoka’s inscrip- 
tions, but one such instance has been supplied by the celebrated 
Junagadh inscription of Eudradiman. This epigraphic record tells 
us that the province of Surashtra or Kathiawar was governed by 
Vai^ya Pushyagupta in Chandragupta's time and by the Yavana king 
Tushaspha when A^oka was king.”i 

The Eashtriya Pushyagupta, as I sought to show', W'as the mayor, 
business magnate and influential landlord of Girnar or Junagaih, 
and Tushaspha came into power not when A^oka was king but after 
the termination of his rule (Asokasya Mauryasyamte). 

The Yuktas, the Eajjukas and the Prade^ikas were, according to 
E.E. Ill, the officers responsible for efficient administration in the 
provinces. I am inclined indeed to think that E.E. Ill’s is a broad 
statement concerning the provincial administrators of A^oka. To 
appreciate the A^okan system of administration, it is necessary 
therefore to clear up the official position of these functionaries. 

Yuktas ; Figuratively they were ‘the horses at work’, the horses 
yoked to the royal chariot. Buddhaghosa defines the Eajayuttas or 
Eajayuttas as ‘royal officers carrying on the administrative duties in 
the districts’. 2 Mookerji treats Yukta as a general term for ‘govern- 
ment employees’ and cites the authority of the Artbakistra (II. 5) 
where the Yuktas, the Upayuktas, and their subordinates (tatpurushah) 
are connected with all the depai'tment service (sarvadhikaraneshu). 

1 As'oka, p. 53. 

2 Manoratha-piirani, Siamese Ed., II, p. 413 : Eajayutta ti railiio jacapadesu 
kichcham-samvidhayaka ayuttaka-purisa. This definition applies well to the Ayul;ta 
purushas of the Gupta Age who figure, according to Eaychaudhuri (op. cit., p. 265), 
‘as officers in charge of Vishayas or districts, and also as functionaries employed in 
restoring the wealth of conquered kings.’ 
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Bhandarkar, on the contrary, observes (A^oka, p. 57 f.) : “Kantilya 
speaks of both the Yuktas and their assistants the Upayuktas. Their 
duties, however, were of the same kind as described in two consecu- 
tive chapters, a careful reading of which leaves no (room for) doubt 
as to their being principally district treasury officers and had power 
to spend where expense was likely to lead to an increase of revenue. 
The verse quoted about the Yuktas by Dr. P. W. Thomas from the 
Manava-dharmaSstra confirms the Idea. For manu says that lost 
property when recovered, should remain in charge of the Yuktas.” 

If the Yuktas of E.E. Ill be treated as all government employees, 
they become identical with Purushas of P.E. I, and Amatyas of the 
Artha^astra. But E.E. Ill does certainly accord to them a prominent 
official position, a fact which has led Mookerji to think that they 
probably represented the officers of gazetted ranks, although below 
those of the Eajjukas and the Prade^ikas. If we assume with Thomas 
and Bhandarkar that the Yuktas with their assistants principally 
figure in- the Artha^astra (II. 5) as treasury-officers, the word 
‘treasury’ must be taken in its much wider sense than that in which 
it is ordinarily understood •, it must be taken to mean the state funds 
and storehouses in the custody of all departments, income-earning or 
not. In E E. Ill, they are connected with ganana or ganana, a term, 
which Jayaswal took to be the A^okan equivalent of Kautilya’s 
ginanikya or Accounts department. But it has been found that the 
A^okan words ganana (E.E. Ill) and ganiyati (Queen’s Edict) may be 
interpreted in the sense of ‘codifying’, ‘recording’, ‘counting’, ‘labelling’ 
or the like. The Yuktas may accordingly be connected with the 
Secretariat, whether imperial or provincial, as well as the district 
cutchery. 

Rajjukas and Prade^ikas : The difficulty about the relative posi- 
tions. of the Yuktas, on the one hand, and the Eajjukas and Prade^ikas, 
on the other, arise from the fact that the statement concering them 
varies in the available versions of E.E. III. According to the Girnar 
version, the Yuktas (Yut.a, 1st case plural) are connected by the 
copulative conjunction cha (“and”) with the Eajjukas and Pradesikas 
(Eajuke Pradesike, 2nd case plural), AVith Mr. S. N. Mitra one may 
construe the Dhauli statement as meaning that the Eajjuka (Lajuke, 
1st case sing.) and the Prade^ika (Pradesike, 1st case sing.) were just 
two main divisions of the Yuktas (1st case plural). Here the 
Eajjuka and the Pradeibika may also be treated as 2nd case singular. 
Except on- the assumption that the Magadhi form has occurred by 
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mistake in the Girnar statement, Mookerji cannot take the Yuktas, 
the Eajjukas and the Prade^ikas to stand in an ascending order of 
official ranks. But the Eajjukas and Prade^ikas might also be 
counted among the Yuktas. In the Artha^astra (II. 6) rajju and 
chora-rajju are mentioned as two sources of revenue, and these imply 
two classes of subordinate officers, namely, the Eajjukas and the 
Chora-rajjukas, both under the Samahartri or Collector General of 
Eevenue. The Artha^astra (IV. 13) incidentally mentions one of the 
duties of the Chora-rajjuka,t which is analogous to that assigned by 
Mann to the Yukta. Figuratively the Eajjukas were the rein-holders 
of the royal chariot of administration, i.e., the Samahartri of the 
Artha^astra, and the Prade^ikas were the watchers of enemies, or 
mischief-makers, i.e., the Pradeshtris of Kautilya (Artha^astra, IV, 1). 
If so, the Yuktas as ‘the horses at work' were to be controlled by the 
Eajjukas, and by implication, also by the Pradesikas. 

In the later prose version of the Kurudhamma Jataka the Eajjuka 
is represented as a field-measurer or land-surveyor. This may 
naturally lead one to think that the rajju as a source of revenue was 
just the symbolical name for survey operations. But the Eajjukas as 
land-surveyors were officers under the Samahartri of the Artha^astra. 
The Eajjukas do not appear in this capacity in the edicts of A^oka. On 
the other hand, in P.E. VII, they are represented as the officials with 
ruling authority exercised over'many hundred thousands of the populace.’ 
The same statement occurs in a more elaborate form in P.E. IV. 
In it, A^oka tells us that he had delegated his full royal authority 
to the Eajjukas and made them supreme heads of local administration. 
They are likened to expert nurses to whose sole care was entrusted the 
welfare of all the children, i.e., of subjects. In matters of the 
administration of justice and the maintenance of equitable transactions 
of human affairs they are made free agents so that they might 
initiate all necessary measures and proceedings on their own authority 
and responsibility with self-confidence and without any fear of inter- 
ference. The Purushas intimately acquainted with Anoka's desires 
as to how things should be done were the communicating agents 
between him and his Eajjukas. As regards criminal justice, they were 
the Supreme Judges in the sense that they were allowed to function 
as the final court of appeal, a position, which therefore belonged 

1 The Chora-rajjuka is mentioned as an officer, who was ‘to make good the 
loss by theft within his jurisdiction to traders who declared to him the value of 
their goods,’ 
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to the emperor himself. Hence v/e may regard them as Governors 
or Imperial Commissioners directly responsible to the sovereign. 
Hence there is no cause of astonishment that communications from 
the capital were directly addressed to them with instructions for 
necessary action (M.E.E., Ye)jOr that, as suggested by Mr. S. N. Mifcra, 
they were the same as the Eajavachanika Mahamatras mentioned in 
S.E.E. I and S.E.B. II. The effective control of the collection and 
utilisation of revenue under various heads and through different 
departments which the Artha^astra relegates to the Samahartri was 
the basic duty of the Eajjukas. It is interesting, therefore, to note 
that in the Dipavamsa prince Priyadar^ana as his father’s Viceroy 
for Avanti is called karamoIT, ‘one charged to collect revenue.’ 

The Prade^ikas find mention only in E.E. III. Their designation 
must be derived from the word pradeSa, v,'hatever its meaning. 
Taking it to mean a province, Mr. S. N. Mitra suggests that probably 
the PradeSikas were the officials in the outlying provinces correspond- 
ing to the Eajjukas in the home provinces. But the word may mean 
a smaller administrative area under any jurisdiction. On the ground 
that the word pradeSa occurs in the Artha^astra in the sense of 
‘report’, the Prade^ikas might he regarded as Eeporters, hut whether 
or not, on this ground they might be identified with the Pradeshtris 
is still a disputed question. In the Amarakosha (X. 62), the word 
prade^ana is taken to mean ‘presents (upahara) due to the king.’ 
Going by this, a Prade^ika might he regarded as an official who 
collected such presents, and this might he considered a connecting 
link between Anoka’s Prade^ika and Kautilya’s Pradeshtri. According 
to the Artha^astra (II. 35), “in. those places which are under the 
jurisdiction of the gopa and sthanika, the commissioners 
(pradeshtarah) specially deputed by the collector general shall not only 
inspect the work done and means employed by the village and 
district officers, but also collect the special religious tax known as 
ball (balipragraham kuryuh).” 

Thus indeed the connection may be established between the two, 
the Prade^ikas and the Pradeshtris, the latter standing ‘as inter- 
mediaries between the Samahartri on the one hand and the Gopas, 
Sthanikas and Adhykshas^ on the other”. The main functions of 

1 Please note that in the Jataka, III. p. 371, we have mention of itthagarassa 
amachoha who were eviedntly the same functionaries as As'oka’s ithijhakha- 
mahamata or Btryadhyakshas of the Great Epic. I am indebted to Mr, S. N, 
Mitra for this reference. 
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the Pradeshtris “^consisted in the collection of taxes, administration 
of criminal justice, tracking of thieves, and controlling of the work of 
the superintendents and their subordinates’ ( adhyakshanSm 
adhj^aksha-purushanSm cha niyamanam ). Accordingly the Prade^ikas 
may be regarded as subordinate functionaries under the Eajjukas, and 
the Yuktas controlled by them as the Adhj^akshas with the Upayuktas 
and the rest as their subordinates. 

In connection with the quinquennial anusaniyana or official tours 
of inspection to be undertaken by the Yuktas, the Eajjukas and the 
Prade^ikas, E. E. Ill mentions certain pleasant duties to be done by 
them in addition to their usual administrative functions. These 
duties consisted in imparting instructions in the principles of piety 
and carrying out the public works of utility. By these extra-admini- 
strative duties they were to utilise the two additional months at the 
end of each yuga or period of five calendar years of the age, as well 
as to render assistance in the provinces to the Dharma-mahumatras 
in the matter of furtherance of the duties specially assigned 
to them. 

In S. E. E. I, the Eajavachanika MahamEtras are required to 
undertake such tours every five years to prevent the miscarriage of 
justice and high-handed actions along with their usual administrative 
duties and that in accordance with the emperor’s instructions and 
under his command. Similar officials under the Viceroys of 
Uttarapatha-and Avanti are required to do the same at least every 
third year. Though one may not go so far with Mr. S. N. Mitra as 
to suggest that the Prade^ikas were the corresponding Eajavachanika 
Mahamatras in the provinces under the Viceroys, it may be conceded 
that the Eajjukas were the Eajavachanikas. 

The usual administrative duties assigned to the Eajjukas in P. E. 
IV and in the prose version of the Kurudhamma Jataka cannot but 
remind us of the great officers of state (Agronomoi) wffio had the charge 
of the market. According to Strabo, they superintended the rivers, 
measured the land, as was done in Egypt, and inspected the sluices 
by which v/ater was let out from the main canals into their branches 
so as to ensure an equal supply of it to all. They had the charge of 
the huntsmen and were entrusted with the power of rewarding or 
punishing them according to their deserts. They collected the taxes 
and superintended the occupation connected with land, as those of 
wood-cutters, the carpenters, the blacksmiths and the miners. They 
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constructed roads and at every ten stadia^ set up a pillar to indicate 
.the by-roads and distances.^ 

Eoychaudhuri (op. cit., p. 263) aptly observes that as far as the 
measurement of the land goes, these magistrates may be connected 
with the Eajjukas as represented in the Kurudhamma Jataka, and 
that as regards the power of rewarding and punishing people, they 
have a point in common with the Eajjukas of A^oka. If we look 
more closely into the matter, it cannot but appear that Strabo has 
simply sought to state the duties of various officers, the superin- 
tendents of various departments, as well as the Pradeshtris which 
are detailed in the Artha^astra. The activities mentioned are all 
referable utlimately to the office of Kautilya’s SamShartri and ex 
hypothesis to that of Anoka’s Eajjuka. 

Thus indeed may be shown the executive side of all administrative 
affairs of a province for which either a Kumara Viceroy or a Eajjuka 
as a Governor or Imperial Commissioner was held responsible 
to the Emperor. 

(b) Judicial AdnYnistration : As for the administration of justice, 
a clear distinction is sought to be made in the Artha^astra between 
the cases to be tried by two kinds of tribunals : one for the trial of 
civil suits and certain quasi-criminal cases where fines only were to 
be imposed, and the other for the trial of criminal offences involving 
such severe punishments as arrest, imprisonment, mutilation of limbs, 
and death- sentence, and some quasi-civil cases. In the towns of the 
sangrahana3 dronamukha^ and sthaniya^ types and the places 
where the districts met, the first kind of tribunals was to be consti- 
tuted of three Dharmasthas (jurists capable of interpreting the Sacred 
Law) and three Amatyas (judges capable of administering the king’s 
Law i. e., the laws in force).^ The second kind of tribunals was to 
be constituted of either three Pradeshtris or three other Amatyas. 
The Artha^astra does not, however, enlighten us clearly as to the 

1 According to P, E. VII, at every half kos. 

2 MaOrindle, Ancient India, p. 86f. 

3 The Sangrahana type is defined in the Arthas'Sstra (II, 1) as signif}'ing a 

town with its jurisdiction over ten villages. ” 

4 The Dronamukha type is defined (Ibid, II, 1) as signifying a town in the midst 
of 400 villages. 

5 The SthSniya type signified a city in the midst of 800 villages. 

6 Ibid., III. 1 

7 Ibid.,iy. 2, 
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appellate jurisdiction of the first kind of tribunals over the second, 
and the procedure to be followed in preferring and hearing appeals. 
It is simply by implication that the king represented the final court 
of appeal.i 

The criminal offences mentioned in P.E. IV are those which 
involved arrest, imprisonment, and death-sentence as punishments,^ 
and those which are relegated by Kautilya to the tribunals formed 
by three Pradeshtris or three other competent Amatyas. It is, 
however, clearly stated in P.E. IV that in case of a death- sentence 
three days’ respite was to be granted for having the judgement 
reviewed by the Eajjukas as well as allowing the persons to die to 
be prepared for death in case the appeal failed. The Eajjukas 
became the final court of appeal since the delegation of the royal or 
imperial authority in this matter to them. 

Going by Asoka’s statement, taken in its literal sense, we are to 
understand that the kinsmen (natika) of the convicts were the persons 
expected to make the judges reconsider their case for the sparing of 
life (jivitaye tanam). In A^okan texts, the word natika may be taken 
not only to mean the relatives of a person, near or remote (P.E. IV, 
S.E.E. I) but also widely the kinsfolk, friends, associates, comrades 
and companions, even neighbours (E.E. Ill, E.E. IV, E.E. IX, 
E.E. XIII), in short, all persons who are interested in his welfare, — all 
active well-wishers. As a legal term, employed and interpreted in the 
Jatakas, the expression nijjhapana means “convincing the judge of the 
innocence of the accused,'’ and according to the gloss, “openly claim- 
ing one’s innocence by producing witnesses and persuading the judge 
to believe it.” But Mr. S. N. Mitra would cite three relevant texts 
from the Milinda to suggest that here, in A^okan context, the term 
signifies not “revising the case, but interceding on behalf of the 
criminal not only with the king but also with the royal agents." He 
would go even further and contend for the interpretation of Asoka’s 
expression ‘for the sparing of life' as implying rather ‘the barest 
sparing of life and reduction of punishment than release.’' The main 
text quoted reads thus in its translation ; - “Just as, 0 great king, a 
person powerful on the strength of his wealth, fame, prosperity and 

1 Cl. the Vajjian system of judicial administration as described by Buddhaghosa 
in his Sumangalavilasini, II, p. 519 ; Rhys Davids. Buddhist India, p. 22, B, C. Law, 
Some Kshatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 102f, 

2 Cf. R.E. V ; McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 70. 
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people, causes a heavy punishment to be commuted on account of his 
(great) influence by way of intimate contacts in the case of a relative 
of friend who has received a heavy punishment from the king {i.e., 
judge)/'’ Whichever of the two be the more correct interpretation, 
the idea of interceding in its primary sense of “^pleading with a person 
for another’ is there. In the A^okan text, the natikas were the 
typical persons expected to intercede or plead with the judges for a 
convict or convicts on whom ' the death sentence had been passed. 
Whether or not A^oka actually thought of the bare or full sparing of 
life is more or less a matter of construction. Anyhow Anoka’s state- 
ment, as it is, does not preclude the idea of full sparing or total 
release. It is interesting to note that the Divyavadana legend 
preserves the tradition of Aioka as abolishing capital punishment 
altogether, although it lacks corroboration from the edicts.^ 

As to the chance given to the unfortunate convicts to prepare for 
death and for better life in the next world, the interpretation of 
Anoka’s clause, niludhasi kalasi, signifying the time for observing the 
fast and giving gifts, has equally been open to dispute. “At the time 
of death/’ “when the time is over,” within the limited period,” 
“when the time (of grace) has expired”, “even in the time of their 
imprisonment,” “in a closed dungeon/’ “when the time (of respite) has 
expired,” and “though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed,” are 
the various suggestions hitherto offered.^ Although in Pali the word 
niruddha is also used in the sense of mata or dead, we may easily 
rule out the first of them, for here, as argued by Mr; S. N. Mitra, the 
clause stands for the time which is niruddha, instead of the time of 
the niruddha. Fortunately, we now have two literary parallels to take 
us out of the wood. First we have the Pali idiom, maggassa niruddha- 
velayam,^ meaning “at the time when the road was closed to traflic.” ^ 
Secondly, we have the ArthaSastra idiom, niruddho de^akalabhyam, ^ 
to mean “when the payment of the subsidy is limited by place and 
time,” “when it is made payable at the specified place and w'ithin the 
specified period of time.” In both the instances we have the idea of 
a limited or fixed period of time. 

Similarly, as to the interpretation of Anoka’s yote dinine, here 


1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 351 f. 

2 Ibid, u. p. 207. 

3 Dhammapada-Commentary, III, p. 47. 

4 Arthas'astra, VII. 3. 
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taken to mean “respite given,” there is no agreed opinion as yet. The 
proposed equation of Anoka’s yote with the Sk. yautuka, meaning 
legacy, is inappropriate. Mr. S. N. Mitra calls attention to the Sk. 
snhrid-yuti (St. Petersburg Dict.)meaning “association or intercourse 
with friends”. “This would have admirably suited the A^okan context, 
but here ynti is a feminine word, while the A^okan yote requires a 
neuter equivalent like the Pali yottain, Sk. yoktram, meaning the 
rope”, i.e., a short limit ; ‘the rope is given’ is in accordance with the 
English idiom of ‘giving one the rope’, though here to save oneself. 

In the same connection I am prepared to concede to Mr. S. N. 
Mitra that Anoka’s phrase, ava ite (Pali yava ito), seen in the light of 
the Pali idiom ‘yava nSbhito (up to the pivot, Jataka, IV, p. 149)’ should 
be taken to mean ‘up till now’ instead of ‘henceforth’. 

The edicts of A^oka do not enlighten us as to the actual forms in 
which the death sentence w'as executed. The Artha^iistra broadly 
distinguishes between putting to death with torture (chitroghatah, 
IV, II,) and putting to death without torture (vadhah, IV. II). 
Beheading and drowning (apsu nimajjanam) may certainly and 
impaling doubtfully be mentioned as methods of execution without 
torture. The different forms of torture are listed in the Pali 
Nikayasi and detailed in the Artha^astra. The offences that were 
punishable by death with or without torture have been carefully 
defined in the Artha^astra, and the reader may be referred to it for 
details.2 The Pali texts mention robbery with violence as a typical 
offence which was punishable with different forms of death. ^ In 
E.E. XIII, A^oka v.’arns the atavis, meaning the predatory tribes or 
gangs of thieves with the forest as their hiding place, — warns with the 
words “Let them be judicious and not get killed” (avatrapeyu na 
hamneyasu), the extreme course of action taken in the Pali typical 
case. 

(c) Jail Administration : — The Artha^dstra (IV. 9) not only 
speaks of the superintendent of jails as the officer placed in charge of 
prison but also prescribes certain specific rules for the guidance of 
jail administration. It distinguishes between the lock-up (charaka) 
and the prison proper (bandhanagara). The rules prescribed provide 
that no obstruction should be caused to any prisoner in such of their 
daily avocations as sleeping, sitting, eating or easing nature. No 
person should be put in the lock-up without the declaration of the 

1 Majjhima, I, p. 87 ; Anguttara, I, p. 41. 

2 Arthas'astra, IV. 11. 

3 Digha, II, p. 32. 
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grounds of provocation. The prisoners should not be subjected to 
torture (parikle^a) or deprived of food and drink. They must not be 
beaten to death, unnecessarily harassed or molested. In the case of 
women, particular care must be taken to see that no rape was com- 
mitted either in the lock-up or within the prison. The criminals 
condemned to death were put in the prison until execution. 

Servitude, indebtedness and imprisonment were painted alike 
by Buddha as states of woe. A person would come out of them 
with a great sigh of relief. The philosophic opinion and the 
general law of the land were both in favour of granting relief to 
and releasing persons suffering from them. The authoritative verses 
cited in the Artha^astra (II. 36) enjoin : “Once in a day, or once in 
five nights, jails may be emptied of prisoners in consideration of the 
work they have done or of whipping inflicted npon them, or of an 
adequate ransom paid by them in gold. Whenever a new country 
is conquered, when an heir-apparent is installed on the throne, or 
when a prince is born to the king, prisoners [should be] set free.” 
The prose text of the Artha^astra (II. 36) enjoins : “On the days 
to which the birth-star of the king is assigned, as well ’ as on 
full-moon days, such prisoners as are young, old, diseased or helpless 
(anatha), shall be let out from the jail (bandhanagara) : or those 
who are of charitable disposition or who have made any agreement 
with the prisoners may liberate them by paying an adequate ransom.” 

The A^okan word for prison is simply bandhana. The triple 
purpose concerning the prisoners as stated in B.E.V is substantially 
the same as that behind the prescriptions and injunctions in the 
Artha^astra. A^oka, too, shows much concern for making arrange- 
ments to provide the prisoners with money to pay the ransom, to 
protect them against coercion and oppression, and to see them 
released (patividhanaye, apalibodhaye, mokhaye cha), especially in the 
case of such prisoners as were minors or mere tools (anubandha)l , or 
burdened with the maintenance of family (pajava), or entitled to 
consideration by reason of their good conduct (katabhikale)^ , or aged 
(mahalake). 

1 This word stands in some versions separate from pajava, and in others as 
the first member of the compound anubamdha-paja. As a separate word, it 
stands for children as well as persons subservient to another person’s will 
(mukhyanuyayl. See Amarokosha). 

2. If etiuated with kritabhicharah, it must ha taken to mean ‘one who is 
bewitched’. 
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In S.E.E. I, A^oka expresses his earnest desire that the city 
magistrates should always endeavour so that there may be no sudden 
restriction on man's liberty or sudden torture (akasma palibodhe va 
akasma palikilese va no siya ti). “Well established is the rule”, says 
he, “that if a single person suffers either arrest or torture, and there 
occurs on that account a sudden imprisonment (or death), i others, 
the blood relations and many people distantly related feel grieved.” 
In P.E.V, A^oka says that within the first twentyfive years of his reign 
he had effected twentyfive jail deliveries (banidhana-mokhani katani), 
evidently once in one year. He does not tell us, however, on which 
particular occasion such jail deliveries were ordered. Obviously when 
he stated this fact, he kept a particular occasion in view, although 
we have no means of ascertaining what that occasion was. From the 
importance attached to the Tishya and Punarvasu days, the first, 
eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth days of the lunar half month, the 
first full-moon day in each of the three seasons, the first half month 
during the Indian Lent, as well as to other auspicious days in this 
edict, it may be inferred that the general rules which guided Anoka’s 
action were, more or less, the same as or similar to those met with 
in the Artha'^astra. There is no reason to infer form either that 
ordinarily the whole prison or all prisons were emptied of all prisoners 
on any occasion. 

3. City Administration : In E.E.V, A^oka distinguishes his 
Capital Pataliputra from other towns that are described, according to 
, their location, as outer (bahirab Among these outer cities or towns, 
we have an incidental mention of Tosali and Samapa situated in the 
province of Kalinga, Suvarnagiri and Isila situated in the Southern 
province, Ujeni situated in the province of Avanti, Takasila situated 
in the province of U ttarapatha, and Kosambi situated in the home 
province of Vatsa. Pataliputra served as the official headquarters of 
the imperial government, as also of the home province of Magadha. 
But nowhere in the inscriptions are the cities and towns classified 
according to their sizes and importance. The ArthaSastra (II. 1) 

1 The 'word bamdhanamtika has exercised the brains of scholars. To 
Bhandarkar it means both imprisonment and death ; to Mookerji, death. One may 
prefer death ending the tie of the world i.e., vadha (ef. the literary trio — bandhana, 
vadha, pariMes'a) but not renunciation, which is suggested by Mr. Manindra 
Mohan Basu and wide of the mark in the As'okan context. Hultzsch’s interpretation 
“an order cancelling the imprisonment’’ does not explain why for that the relatives 
of the person should feel grieved. 

26 
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classifies them broadly into four types called sthiiniya, dronamukha, 
kharvatika and sangrahana. 

The account given by Strabo of the city administration under the 
early Manrya regime is remarkable for perspicuity and clearness. It 
is not quite correct to say with Vincent Smith and others that this 
account differs materially from the Indian model of city administration 
as supplied in the Artha^astra (II. 36). Though the light shed on 
city administration by the Edicts of A^oka is scanty, one cannot fail 
to observe that fundamentally it manifests the same traditional 
system to be in vogue. 

According to Strabo, the officers, i.e., City Magistrates, who had 
the charge of the city (evidently meaning the Manrya capital) were 
divided into six bodies or boards of five each. The first body looked 
after all things relating to industrial arts. The second body attended 
to the entertainment of foreigners. The third body kept records of 
births and deaths with a view not only to levying a tax but also in 
order that births and deaths, of both high and low, might not escape 
cognizance of government. The fourth body superintended trade and 
commerce with an eye to weights and measures so as to ensure that 
the products in their season were sold by public notice. The fifth 
body supervised manufactured articles which were sold by • public 
notice. The sixth body used to collect the tenths of the prices of the 
articles sold. Such are the functions which these bodies separately 
discharged, while in their collective capacity they had charge both of 
their special departments and also of matters affecting the general 
interest, such as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair, the 
regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples. 

Though the Artha^astra does not in such clear terms speak of the 
city administration being vested in six separate bodies or boards of 
five each functioning in their individual as well as collective capacity, 
it will be a misconstruction of the model given in the Artha^astra of 
the city administration to take it to mean that it was entrusted to a 
single officer called Nagaraka. The Artha^iistra envisages a system 
of city administration, which was modelled, upon the whole, on the 
administration of a distinct administrative unit (janapada) divided 
into four districts, each placed under a Sthanika with some Gopas 
under him. The Sthanikas with the Gopas as their subordinates 
were the four district officers under the Samahartri or Collector 
general of Eevenue. Thus in matters of revenue collection the 
Samahartri may be said to have formed a Panchayat together with 
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four Sthanikas. There must have been other Panchayats similarly 
constituted for the discharge of other administrative functions. 

In the case of a city, which, too, was divided into four wards, 
there appear to have been four Sthanikas, each placed in charge of 
a ward,i with a number of Gopas as his assistants. In respect of the 
functions other than the collection of revenue, detailed in the 
Artha^istra as well as by Strabo, there were conceivably other officers 
to form different Pafichayats with the Nagaraka. Here one is to 
imagine that the city administrators were responsible for the proper 
discharge of their duties either to the king or to a Kumara, or as the 
case might be, also to a Eajjuka. We have noticed that in the matter 
of judicial administration, the Artha^astra contemplates the existence 
of two binds of tribunals, civil and criminal, one constituted of six 
judges, and the other of three magistrates. Let it not, however, be 
understood that I am holding brief for there being a complete 
agreement between, the two accounts. Even as to there being a 
general agreement, the suggestion is merely a tentative one. 

In S. E. E. I, Tosali and Samiipa are spoken of as two cities, .each 
of which was placed in charge of the City Magistrates called Nagara- 
vyavaharikas or Nagaraka Mahamatras. Thus the administration of 
neither was entrusted to a single officer. The city administrators 
were many, although. from "this edict it does not appear whether they 
had formed a single judiciary, a single body or board or more than 
one. In both the versions, the city administrators are addressed to 
in their collective capacity, no matter whether they had belonged to 
one body or to six. 

The Artha^astra speaks of the Paura-vyavahiirika and the Nagaraka 
without connecting them. The emolument allowed ( V. 3 ) to the 
Paura-vyavahiirika is equal to that meant for a prince ( kumara ). 
Shama Sastri treats Paura and Vyavaharika as two separate designa- 
tions, and take the first to signify ‘the officer in charge of the town’ 
and the second to mean ‘the superintendent of law or commerce’. 
This is not borne out by the text where Paura-vyavahiirika is 
employed in a singular and not in a dual form. The A^okan use of 
the designation Nagaraka as a variant of Niigara-vyavahiirika sets at 
rest all doubts as to Paura-vyavaharika being the same designation as 

1 From the extant text of the Arthas'astra it rather appe.ars as if one Sthanika ■ 
was in charge of the four wards, which would he meaningless when judged from the 
general tenour of the Arthas'astra scheme. 
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Nagaraka. To be more precise, the Vyavaharika is a general 
designation, while the designation of Panra-vyavaharika is applicable 
only to a Nagaraka in charge of the capital city. 

In S.E.E. I, ASoka reprimands the Nagarakas for certain high- 
handed and rash actions on their part, snddeh arrest, coercion and 
imprisonment, and takes steps to stop them. According to the 
Artha^astra (IV. 6), it was one of the main duties of a Nagaraka to 
try to detect internal thieves inside a fortified town, while the duty of 
a Pradeshtri consisted in detecting and bringing to book external 
thieves with the aid of the Sthanikas and Gopas. The designation 
of Vyavaharika does not necessarily imply that the duties of the 
Nagaraka Mahamatras were confined to those of Presidency and 
Police Magistrates ; presumably the duties assigned to them embraced 
all administrative affairs of a city, including municipal. Thus they 
were not, except in their collective capacity, members of a single 
judiciary or magistracy. 

6. Frontier Administration The Artha^astra (II. 1) enjoins 
that forts should be constructed in the extremities of a territory and 
manned by the Antapalas or Wardens of the Marches whose main 
duty consisted in guarding the entrances into the kingdom, while the 
interior of the kingdom was to be watched by trap-keepers (vagurikal, 
archers (Sahara), hunters (pulinda), chandalas and wild tribes 
(aranyachara). The emolument allowed to an AntapSla (Ibid., V. 3) 
is equal to that of a prince, or to a member of the Council of 
Ministers, or a Paura-vyavaharika. 

A^oka in his^P.E. I, speaks of the Anta-mahamatras and insists on 
their following the general principles of administration as set out by 
him, namely, ‘protection by piety, provision by piety, pleasing by 
piety, and guarding by piety’. The phrase ‘so also the Anta-mahama- 
tras’ (hemeva amta-mahamata) indicates that they had their special 
jmisdiction over the frontier districts, and were the Wardens of the 
Marches like the Antapalas of the Artha^astra or the Pratyanta 
Mahamatras of the Atthasalini. It is also not unlikely that they 
represented alike those Mahamatras w ho, like the Mahamatras of 
Tosali and Samapa, were competent to deal with the Antas or 
unconquered borderers. 

7. Forest Administration : The ArthaiSstra (II. 2) broadly 
distinguishes between the reserve forests and the wild tracts (atavis). 
The former are again subdivided into game forests, elephant forests 
(hastivana), and forests for their own produce. The latter denote 
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such forest regions as are inhabited by predatory tribes or used as 
hiding places by thieves and plunderers. Of the game forests, some 
were to be specially reserved for the king^s sports and others for 
people. The elephant forests were to be formed in out-of-the-way 
places and separated from the wild tracts. The Superintendent of 
elephant forests (Hastivanadhyaksha) Was to maintain them with the 
assistance of forest guards, those who rear elephants, those who 
enchain the legs of elephants, those who guard the boundaries, and 
those who dwell in forests. The Artha^astra speaks also of the duties 
assignable to the Superintendent of forest produce (II. 17). 

Evidently the main duty of the Atavipillas (Pali Afavirakkhikas) i 
was to protect the royal territory against the depredations caused 
by the predatory tribes or gangs of thieves. According to the 
consensus of opinion, “robbers are ever bent on carrying off women 
at night, make assaults on persons, and take away hundreds and 
thousands of panas, whereas wild tribes, living under a leader and 
moving in the neighbouring forests, can be seen here and there 
causing destruction only to a part.” As Kautilya maintains (Artha- 
^astra, VIII. 4), “robbers carry off the property of the careless, and 
can be put down as they are easily recognized, and caught hold of, 
whereas wild tribes have their own strongholds, being numerous and 
brave, ready to fight in broad day-light, and seizing and destroying 
countries like kings.” The Mahajanaka Jitaka holds before us a 
vivid picture of the menace caused by the ataviyo to a kingdom, which 
is not well-guarded against them. 2 

The duties assigned to the Atavipalas (Protectors of Wild tracts), 
the Sunyapalas (Protectors of No man's lands), and the Vivitadhya- 
kshas (Superintendents of barren tracts) were all allied, tending to 
implement the work of the Antapalas and Durgapalas. The nature 
of the task entrusted to an Atavipala may be realised from the 
following description in the Artha^astra (II. 34) of the duty of the 
Superintendent of a barren tract ; “Hunters with their hounds shall 
reconnoitre forests. At the approach of thieves or enemies, they 
shall so hide themselves by ascending trees or mountains as to escape 

from the thieves, and blow conch-shells or beat drums It shall be 

his main duty to protect timber and elephant forests, to keep roads in 
good repair, to arrest thieves, to secure the safety of mercantile 
traffic, to protect cows, and to conduct the transaction of the people.” 

1 JStaka, VI, P. 335. 

2 Ibid, VI, P. 55. 
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A^oka in his E.B. VIII, speaks of hunting as a royal pastime, 
which presupposes the existence and maintenance of game-forests 
specially reserved for the purpose. Similarly we have mention in 
P.E. V of the elephant-forests (nagavana) which were used also as 
hunting grounds by the people. For their maintenance there must 
have been competent officers with their various assistants. The 
reference to the Atavis in E. E. XIII is a clear indication of the fact 
that they were a cause of mischief and trouble to Anoka’s dominions, 
and in the circumstances it is natural to suppose that there were 
competent officers appointed to effectively deal with them. 



CHAPTER VI 

PERSONAL LIFE AND PUBLIC LIFE 

A^oka the man is inseparable from A^oka the king, and onr 
discussion has now reached a point where we may conveniently 
examine how far one is consistent with the other. This certainly 
involves an inquiry into the precise bearing of Asoka’s personal life on 
his kingly career. From the etymological point of view, a raja is 
either ‘one who shines forth by his personal glory’ (rajate) or “^one who 
pleases his subjects’ ( prajan rafijayati ).i These very definitions of a 
raja lead us to consider the two aspects of Anoka’s life, private 
and public. 

1. ASoka the man ; In Anoka’s case the man is far greater than 
the king, and yet the greatness of the man depended largely on the 
greatness of his position as king. It was through the latter that the 
former got the scope for vigorous work, satisfactory development, full 
^play and leaving an indelible impress on man’s history and civiliza- 
tion. We know nothing of the man from the available records before 
he became the king. The information supplied by the extant legends 
about the earlier life of A^oka the man is either insufficient or 
misleading. Our concern, therefore, is really with the king, either the 
king as a man or the king as a ruler. 

The ArthaSstra ( VI. 1 ) mentions certain special qualities of the 
king as a man by which may be tested his fitness as a ruler. These 
are broadly classified under four heads as being the qualities of an 
attractive nature ( abhigamika-guna ) as those of understanding 
( prajfia-guna ), as those of enthusiasm ( utsaha-guna ), and as those of 
self-possession ( atmasampat ). 

Such qualities are in different ways emphasized also in the 
Eajadharma section of the Mahabharata and throughout the Pali 
Jatakas and the two Sanskrit Epics. But for a systematic compre- 
hension of the significance of Anoka’s personal as well as public life 
we may better proceed in the light of the Pali Cakkavatti-slhanada, 
Lakkhana and Singalovada Suttas, and in that of the Artha^astra. 
These authorities lead us to judge the fitness of A6oka the man to 
occupy the enviable position of A^oka the king by the application 
of such tests as those by the nobility of birth, physical form and 


1 Cf. pakatiyo ramjayati in the Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela. 
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personality, education and association, the refinement of manners and 
sense of dignity, intellectual faculties, the strength of will, idealism 
and human feelings, moral traits of character, and religious faith. 

( a ) Nobility of birth : The Arthaiastra (VI. I) expects the king 
as a man to be ‘born of a ver37 high family’ ( mahakulinah ). In the 
Pali Nikayas all persons entitled to greatness are expected to be 
‘well-born on both sides, maternal and paternal’ ( ubhato sujato, 
mitito cha pitito cha ). In the Hathigumpha inscription the court- 
penegyrist represents king Kharavela as the increaser of the fame of 
the Chedi royal House, and as ‘one who issued from the family and 
line of royal sages’^ . Thus the nobility of birth or family tradition is 
considered an indispensable condition of man’s rise in life. That the 
high social status or noble lineage is an important contributory factor 
to man’s easy recognition in society is undoubted. Bnt whether or 
not this is an indispensable or necessary condition of man’s rise into 
power or eminence is still a disputed question in history. 

The inscriptions of Ai^oka throw no light on his parentage and 
pedagree. It is the Junagarh inscription of Eudradaman and literary 
traditions that connect him with the Maurya family and represent 
him as a descendant of Chandragupta Maurya. In the latter, he is 
represented also as the son and successor of Bindusara. As for his 
mother, the Buddhist tradition in the Divyavadana speaks of her as 
being the daughter of a Brahman of Champa, while that in the 
Mahavainsa-tika, she is described as a khattiya or princess. The 
only interesting fact the two traditions elicit alike is that she had for 
her religious preceptor an AjTvika who solemnly predicted her son’s 
succession to the throne of Magadha. The fact of dedication of four 
caves by Ai^oka to the-Ajlvikas may be taken to suggest that he had 
for some reason or other a soft corner for them. A^oka, however, 
does not base his claims to greatness on the ground of birth or 
lineage ; he stands in this matter on his own rights. 

His birth in the Maurjra royal House was nevertheless a notable 
factor ; it enabled him to aspire for the throne of Magadha and to be 
the inheritor of the Maurya sovereignty and system of government. 
It was no mean privilege to him to have a grandfather like 
Chandragupta Maurya who by his prowess and strategy liberated the 
country from foreign thraldom, and who by his strong hand was able 
to found a stable form of government over an extensive empire with 
its distant political relations. The blood-connection of the Mauryas 


1 Or, ‘from the family of the royal seer Vasu’. 
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with the Nandas, their immediate predecessors, is shrouded in 
mystery. But whatever the actual origin of Chandragupta Maurya, 
none can doubt the true Kshatriya spirit of himself and of his line. 
At all events, A^oka was a scion of the powerful Kshatriya family 
founded by Chandragupta, and through this connection he was able 
to feel that he had behind him the noble tradition of a long line of 
former kings. He was sincerely proud of this glorious lineage rather 
than 'his descent from the mere Maurya clan ( P. E. VII ). Such 
indeed is the way of thinking of all truly great men of history led by 
the spirit of progress, whether they be Buddhas or Tirthankaras, 
Sages or Prophets, kings or emperors. 

( b ) Physical form and personality ; The perfection of bodily 
form tvhich goes into the make-up of kingly personality is regarded as 
another contributory factor. The ugly face with grim looks such as 
that of an owl is held as a positive disqualification.^ The Brahmans 
of India developed a popular science by the name of Mahapurusha- 
lakshanam or ‘Characteristic bodily marks of a great man’, and the 
Jainas and Buddhists availed themselves of it in establishing the 
personal greatness of Mahavira^ and Buddha^ respectively. The 
Buddhist came to speak of the thirty-two major bodily marks and 
eighty minor characteristics. They were persuaded to believe along 
with the Brahman interpreters of the signs that a person endowed 
with these marks and characteristics is destined to become a righteous 
king overlord, if he remains in the world, or in the alternative, a 
perfect type of Buddha, if he renounces the world. 

The inscriptions of A^oka have, however, nothing to say about his 
complexion and other details of his bodily form. In the Divyavadana 
and other Sanskrit legends he is described as an ugly person with a 
repulsive appearance. This delineation was due, as I sought to show, 
to confusion made between A^oka the Pious and ASoka the Blackie. 
The brightness and majesty of bodily form may shed lustre on man’s 
personality but is not to be wholly identified with it. Buddha truly 
said to his disciple Vakkali, “What’s the use looking at this rotten 
body ! He who sees the doctrine, sees me. and he who sees me, sees 


1 Cf. Uluka Jataka, No, 270. 

2 Aupapatika Sutra, Sec. 16. 

3 Lakkhana Suttanta in Digha III. 
i Digha, III, p. 142. 

27 
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the doctrine.’'! A great man is indeed a great mind, which conceives 
and cherishes a grand ideal. It is precisely in this light that one 
should evaluate the greatness of ASoka the man as well as of A^oba 
the king. 

(c) Education and association : The Artha^astra (VI. 1) expects 
the aspirant for kingship to be ‘endowed with intelligence (buddhisam 
pannah), possessed of intellect, talent, strong memory and keen 
mind (prajiia-pragalbha-smriti-mati), trained in all sciences and arts 
(krita^ilpah), and waiting upon the wise men of great experience 
(vriddhadarSi). In the chapter on vriddha-sanij'oga (I. 5), the same 
text enjoins that a prince shall study the sciences and arts and 
strictly obey the discipline and rules imposed by them under the 
authority of his teacher. Having undergone the ceremony of tonsure, 
he shall learn the alphabet (lipl) and arithmetic (samkhyana), and 
after investiture with sacred thread, he shall study Vedic system 
(Trayi), and speculative philosophies (Anvikshaki) under the teachers 
of acknowledged authority (^ishtebhyah), the science of wealth (Varta) 
under the government superintendents (adbyakshebhyah), and the 
science of government (Dandaniti) under the theoretical as well as 
practical politicians (vaktfi-prayoktfibhyah). To increase his 
efficiency in learning he shall ever keep up his contact with the 
experienced professors of sciences (vidyavriddha-sarnyogah). 

In the Lakkhana Suttanta, a righteous king overlord is expected 
to be a man of great wisdom, unsurpassed by others in the matter of 
knowledge (mahapaSno, nassa kochi paniiaya sadiso), which is the 
ripe result of his waiting upon the eminent religious teachers with 
eagerness to learn from them the things that are conducive to human 
good. In the Singalovada Suttanta, every man as a learner is 
required to serve well his teachers (achariya) by properly receiving 
the knowledge of the sciences and arts from them (sakkachcham 
sippa-patiggahanena) . 

In the case of king Kharavela, it is claimed in the Hathigumpha 
inscription that while a prince, he had learnt the rules of writing, 
currency, accountancy, and law (lekha-rupa-ganana-vavahara-vidhi- 
visarada) and become a master of sciences and arts (savavijavadata). 

We need not dwell here at length on the education of Indian 

1 'Saipyutta, III, p, 120 : Alatp Vakkaii kin te imina pufcikSyena dittixena ? 
To kho Vakkaii dhammam passati so mam passati, yo mam passati so dhammam 
passati. 
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princes, sufficient information about which may be gathered from the 
later pra^astis and literary works of all schools of thought. It may 
suffice for our immediate purpose to observe that the inscriptions of 
ASoka indirectly throw some lights on his education and association. 
That he was familiar with the two main alphabets then prevalent in 
India, namely, Brahmi and Kharoshthi, is evident not only from the 
instructions issued as to the places where and the materials on which 
his inscriptions were to be incised, but also from the fact that he was 
aware of the errors committed by his scribes (B.E. XIV). His 
acquaintance with different local dialects and command over language 
is borne out by the inscriptions written obviously to his dictation. 
His long stay in Western India and occasional mission to North 
Western India must have enabled him to be acquainted with the 
dialects of those places. From the forms of his inscriptions, it may 
be easily inferred that he was an adept also in the rules of royal 
writs. 

The inscriptions bear ample evidence to his sound knowledge of 
the principles of government. These bear a clear testimony also to 
his first-hand knowledge of the sacred texts and religious views of 
different sects (E.E. XII). E.E. XII goes to prove that he personally 
met from time to time the exponents of different faiths and discussed 
various problems with them. In P.E. VI, he has laid due stress on 
the importance of going personally to wait upon the representatives 
of all sects. Waiting upon men of experience and wisdom (thairanam 
dasane, vudhanam dasane) for instructions and discussions looms 
large in E.E. VIII. In E.E. XII, he figures as a great lover of 
learning, healthy discussions and helpful debates. 

(d) Refinement and dignity : A person entitled to kingship is 
expected in the Arthasastra (VI. 1) to be ‘possessed of dignity 
(hriman), making jokes with no loss of dignity or restraint, never 
brow-beating and casting haughty and stern looks’ (samvritadinabhi- 
hasyajihma-bhrukutikshanah), capable of ‘talking to others cheerfully 
with a smiling face’ (^akya-smitodagrabhibhashi), and observing the 
rules of behaviour as laid down by the learned (vriddhopade^acharah). 
In Buddha’s opinion, these are the qualities that go to make ‘a man 
of graceful mien, felicitated by many’ (piyadassano, bahunnam 
piyayito), the reliever of the sorrow of many (bahunnam sokanasano)^ . 


1 Lakkhana Suttanta, Digha, III, p. 168f. 
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A4oka in his P.E. I, speaks of the very best kind of fear (aga 
bbaya), the fear of public opinion, while in E.E. XIII he insists on 
feeling ashamed of one’s mischievous action (avatrapeyu). The open 
expression of regret or repentance (anutapa, anusochana) was certainly 
the outcome of a prick of conscience (E.E. XIII). The epithet 
Tivala mats applied to his second queen (Queen’s Edict) is to be 
regarded as a respectful way of referring to one’s wife after she has 
become a motheri . In addressing the Sangha (BhSbru), he is most 
careful to follow the established social convention. The observance 
of the same rule of courtesy on the part of his high officers is 
demanded in M.E.E. (Bra). He highly prized gentle speech, cool 
temper and winsome cordiality (S.E.E.I). The principle of tolera- 
tion as propounded by him (E.E. XII), eloquently speaks of his 
refined manners, self-respect and respect for others’ feelings. Seemly 
behaviour (samyapatipati) towards all was with him the guiding 
principle of dealings with men. It is in connexion with A^oka the 
king that one may see better how well he deserved the two titles of 
Priyadar^in and A^oka. 

(e) Intellectual faculties : The Artha^astra (VI. 1) mentions 
intelligence, understanding, talent, sharp memory and keen mind as 
the typical intellectual faculties with which the king as a man may 
be expected to be endowed. The personal qualities that are helpful to 
the acquisition of knowledge ( prajBa-guna ) consist of respectful 
attention, hearing, grasping, retention in memory, knowing, reasoning, 
drawing the conclusion, and adherence to the truth arrived at 
( su^rusha-^ravana-grahana-dharana-vijnana-uha-apoha-tattvabhinive- 
^ah).2 The first of these implies four things in Buddha’s language, 
namely, paying due respect to the teacher (utthana), going to meet 
(pachchupagamana), regular waiting upon the teacher for lessons 
(upatthana), and personal services (parichariya), while his term sussfisa 
stands for attentive hearing (saddahita-savanam). The rest of the 
approved modes are comprehended by Buddha’s expression ‘the proper 
way of learning the sciences and arts’ (sakkachcham sippa- 
patiggahanain)3 These ideas about the approved modes of learning 
are comprehended by the three words— seva (waiting upon the learned 
men of experience), pranipata (homage), and pariprichchha (discussion). 
Buddha speaks of the three kinds of knowledge, namely, sutamaya 


1 Cf, Pali Bahula-mata, Nakula-mSta. 

9 Arthas'astra, I. 5 ; VI, 1. 

3 Singalovada Suttanta, Digha, III, p. 189 ; Sumangalayilasini, III, p, 991. 
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paBBa, chintamaya pafifia and bhavaniimaya pafifia,! that develop 
from the pursuit of the three modes which, in the language of the 
Upanishads, are 6ravana ( hearing ), manana ( thinking ), and 
nididhyasana ( meditation ). Knowing the true natm-e of things 
( pajanana ), preliminary inquiry ( vichaya ), thorough enquiry 
( pavicaya ), investigation into the nature of truths ( dhammavicaya ), 
definition by general characteristics (sallakkhana), definition by special 
characteristics ( pachchupalakkhana ) thinking ( chinta ), and closer 
examination ( upaparikkha ) are, according to Buddha, the various 
modes of understanding by which intellectual faculties may be 
exercised. 

In many of his edicts Asoka stresses the need of respectful atten- 
tion to teachers, learned men of experience, elders and high personages 
( gurususrusha, thaira-snsrOsa, vudha-susrusa, agabhuti-susrnsha 
(E. E. IV, E. E. XIII). He pleads for due reverence to the teachers 
(gurunani apachiti, apachayana achariyasa, E. E. IX, M. E. E., Ye). 
He equally lays emphasis on waiting on the wise men of experience 
for instruction and discussion ( anusasti cha paripucbha, E. E. VIII ). 
In the Bhabru Edict he recommends the constant hearing ( study ) 
and remembrance of certain sacred texts with the comprehension 
of their meaning ( abhikhinani suneyu upadhaleyu ). Here his ex- 
pression abhikhinam suneyu corresponds with abhikshnya-^ravanam 
in the Artha^astra (1.5). In P. E. I, he speaks of the very best kind 
of examination ( agii palikha ). He is argumentative throughout and 
his main method of convincing others is nijhati (Pali nijjhatti), i. e., 
appeal to reason (P. E, VII). His instruction to the Yuktas is to set 
forth the reason or argument in the document meant for publication 
(hetuto, E. E. III). The notable example of his argument may he 
cited from E. E. IX (K, Sh, M) : “The rite of piety lies open to doubt 
— that the desired object may be fulfilled, but that may not be of any 
effect in this wnrld. This is not (however) restricted to time. Even 
if the object be not fulfilled here, it produces unbounded merit 
hereafter. If the object be fulfilled here, then both the interests 
are secured — he (attains) the objects here and produces unbounded 
merit hereafter by the rite of piety.” Preambles of E. E. XIII and 
P. E. V contain clear proofs of his power of reflection. In S. E. E. I 
and S. E. E. II his strong conviction in mattar of human good is said 
to have been based on his own perception ( am kichhi dakhami ). 


1 Digta, III, p. 219. Cf. Nettitpakarana, p. 8. 
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(f) Strength of will ;• The Artha^astra (VI. 1) demands of a 
person qualified for kingship that he should be ‘highly enthusiastic, 
not addicted to procrastination’ (mahotsahah adirghasutrah) and ‘of 
resolute mind’ (dridhabuddhih). Valour (Sauryam), readiness 
(amarshah), quickness (^ighrata) and dexterity (dakshyata) are spoken 
of as the volitional factors that go to constitute enthusiasm (utsaha- 
guna). Buddha mentions energy (viriya), energetic action ( viriya- 
rambha ), promptness (nikkamal, strenuous exertion (parakkama), 
effort (uyyamal, purposive activity (vayama), zeal (ussaha), enthusiasm 
(ussolhi), stamina (thama), and endurance (dhiti) as the mental factors 
that represent the strength of the will.i 

These are the main personal qualities and principles of action on 
which Afioka has harped in his edicts. The resoluteness of his mind 
has found its classical expression in the following statement ; “I 
myself instructing you and making my wishes known until my 
fortitude and promise remain unshaken, will be a server of the land” 
(S.E.E. II). Parakrama (K.E.II), pakama (M.E.E.) uyama (E.E. XIII) 
usaha (P. E. I) and uthana (E. E. VI) are the key-words of Anoka’s life 
as well as his government. 

(g) Idealism and human feelings : The Artha^astra (VI. 1) 
demands, among other qualities, that the ‘king as a man should have 
large aims’ (sthulalakshah). Large-heartedness goes together with 
man’s true idealism, while human feelings and tender emotions are 
just the outcome of a large heart a man develops within himself. 
Admittedly the largest aim of man’s life is ‘doing good to the whole 
world’ (sarva-loka-hita), and this was precisely the real aim of ASoka’s 
life (E. E. VI). The world, as we saw, was extended not only beyond 
the confines of his empire but also beyond those of the allied 
territories (E. E. XIII). It included also the animals as its denizens. 
He aspired by all possible means to be a servant of the land ( desa- 
ayutike, S. E. E. II). All his earnest efforts were to be directed 
towards the elevation of man’s nature and moral state (P. E. VII). 
These were to be equally directed towards the alleviation of human 
and animal sufferings (E. E. II, E. E. V, E. E. VIII, P. E. II, P.E.V, 
P. E. VII). He is just human when he expresses his natural affection 
for his wives and sons, brothers and sisters, other princes of the blood, 
other kith and kin, as also for his neighbours (E. E. V, Queen’s Edict, 
P. E. VI, P. E. VII), or when he pleads for respectful attention to 
parents, teachers, elders and high personages, and seemly behaviour 


1 Dhammasangani, Atthasalini, p. 146. 
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to slaves and servants, the aged and the helpless, the oppressed and 
the fallen. 

(h) Moral traits of character : The Artha^astra (VI. 1) enjoins 
that the king as a man should be 'virtuous, truthful, not of a con- 
tradictory nature, grateful, and free from passion, anger, greed, 
obstinacy, fickleness, haste and backbiting habits’. In the Sarabhanga 
Jataka (No. 522) and the Great Epic (XII. 65.39, 67.46, 67.57), he is 
expected to be grateful, wise, largehearted, of charitable disposition, 
and of firm devotion. Buddha lays stress, in the very language of 
the Artha^astra, on truthfulness and self consistency. I 

A^oka himself speaks of restraint, the purity of heart, grateful- 
ness and firm devotion as the four moral qualities that enhance the 
value of charity (R.E. VII). Pity, liberality, truthfulness, purity, 
gentleness and goodness are with him the fundamental principles of 
piety and human conduct (P.E. II, P.E. VII). Non-harming and 
friendly is his mental attitude towards the whole of life (E.E. IV, 
P.E. II, P.E. V, M.R.E.). Sanity and sincerity characterise his 
thoughts, words and actions. Well-balanced is his mind. He shows 
throughout the courage of conviction and displays moral courage in 
stating his own ideas about persons and things. 

(i) Religious faith : A man is knowm by the religion he 
professes. Anoka’s religion was Buddhism. Here Buddhism is taken 
to be a religion in the sense of a form of Doctrine and Discipline 
(Dhamma-Vinaya) which not only holds before us the higher ideals of 
life but also cherishes faith in their reality. 

There is a substantial agreement, ' as we saw, betw’een the Pali 
tradition and Anoka’s own statement regarding his conversion to 
Buddhism. It is not very material whether the Mysore copies of M.R.E. 
speak of a period of about three years and the remaining versions of 
that of four. Since he had become an upasaka, meaning a lay wor- 
shipper inclined tow^ards religion, he did not exert himself strenuously 
until he met the Sangha or the entire congregation of monks available 
at his capital (samghe upayate). The evidence of the Dipavanisa is 
decisive as to the meaning of the expression samghe upayate. That 
he had not assumed monastic vows is certain from Anoka’s own 
statement, the account having been given of his life as an upasaka 
(am upasake sumi). His conversion to the Buddhist faith is to be 


1 Digha, III, p. 171 : saohoBapa^iliao advejjha-vaoho. Arthas'Sstra, VI-I : 
satyavag-avisamvadabah. 
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dated from the time he approached or came in contact with the 
Sangha. I abandon my old positidni that here A^oka distinguishes 
between the t-wo stages of his career as a Buddhist lay worshipper, 
the first when ‘he had been only privately cultivating the company 
and receiving the instruction of an individual Buddhist teacher’, and 
the second ‘when he publicly declared himself to be a follower of the 
Sangha and entered upon a career of direct service to the Sangha; 
As I now maintain, the intended distinction is between the earlier 
stage when he had adhered to other sects and the later stage when he 
began to follow the guidance of the Buddhist Sangh in matters of 
religious faith. 

The bhikkhugatika theory started by Charan Das Chatterji has 
found its supporters in Bhandarkar and Mookerji. But Chatterji 
himself is not sure about it. Baddhaghosa understands by a 
bhikkhugatika “a person that dwells in the same vihara with the 
bhikkhus”. This does not necessarily mean that the condition of a 
Bhikkhugatika is intermediate between an Upasaka and the 
Bhikkhu^ . About the reading of the word, too, one cannot be sure, 
its variant in some of the manuscripts being bhikkhussa bhatika (one 
who is of service to a Bhikkhu), which is more appropriate to the 
Vinaya context. 

Whether in the Bhabru, or in the Schism Pillar Edict, or in the 
Lumbini Pillar Inscription, Asoka figures as a king and a lay worship- 
per of Buddha. There is nowhere the slightest suggestion as to his 
withdrawal from the world^ . 

The question is often raised if the Buddhist faith of A^oka is 
conclusively proved by his inscriptions. I say, yes. Even apart from 
the evidence of M.B E.- where he distinctly refers to his coming in 
contact with the Sangha, w'e find that in the Bhabru Edict ‘he 
addresses the Sangha in the most respectful terms, showing the usual 
courtesy due from a Buddhist upasaka to the Sangha. In the 
Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions the Ajlvikas who were the donees of 
the caves are simply introduced as Ajlvikas, while in the Nagarjuni 
Hill-cave inscriptions of DaSaratha, the epithet Bhadanita is prefixed 
to their name. 


1 This is upheld by Mookerji. See his Asoka, p. 24 

2 Ibid, p. 23. 

3 If As'oka had turned a monk in his retired life, we are not concerned with 
that here. 
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In the same Bhabru Edict, like a devout Buddhist, he professes 
his profound faith in the Three Jewels and firmly believes that ‘all 
that is said by the Blessed One is well said’. Here, moreover, he 
expresses his sincere solicitude for the long endurance of the Good 
Faith, and to that noble end in view he selects seven Buddhist texts 
and commends them confidently to the monks, nuns and laity for 
their constant study and remembrance. 

He is not known to have gone on pilgrimage to places other than 
those sacred in the Buddhist eye, e.g., Bodhgaya (Sanibodhi), the holy • 
spot of Buddha’s Enlightenment, Lumbini, the place of Buddha’s 
Nativity, and the Stupa of Konagamana, the shrine erected in honour 
of a former Buddha. Going to pay homage to the Sangha (Sangha- 
dassanain, M.E.E.), the Bo-tree (Bodhidassanam, E.E. VIII), and the 
Shrine (Chetiya-dassanamj Nigali Sagar) on his part was the pious act 
of a Buddhist upasaka for his growth in piety (dhammavuddhi)l . 

In the Schism Pillar Edict he rejoices to state that he had made 
the Sangha united for all times to come. 

The anuposatha (P.E. V, Sarnath Pillar) as a special day set apart 
for the Buddhist laity to attend religious service at a local vihara, taken 
in this technical sense, i.e., meaning the eighth day of a lunar half- 
month, is not a negligible proof of Anoka’s Buddhist faith. The 
quotation in E.E. IX (G. Dh) of a dictum2 from the Sadhu Sutta^ for 
comment is highly important as an additional proof. 

A4oka was not, however, an ordinary convert. As he expressly 
tells us in his E. E XIII, he had the first religious vision of truth, 
good, and duty as a happy result of his own reflections on the after- 
effects of his aggressive war against Kalinga. If Buddhism made 
thereafter a deep appeal to him, it did so onlj^ for the reason that its 
teachings tallied with his own experience and personal conviction. 

2. Asoka the king : In the political literature of India the king 
ranks first and foremost among the seven constituent factors on the 
strength or weakness of which depends the strength or weakness 
of the state. These are popularly known as the ‘seven elements of 
sovereignty’ (sapta rajyangani). Kauti^'a rightly emphasizes the 
relative importance of the first element : “It has verily the king who 
appoints the ministers, chaplains, and other servants including the 

1 Cf. Sumaugala-vilasini, I, p. 184. Indebted to S. N. Mitra for the reference. 

2 R.E. IX (G) : asti pi ti vutam : sadbu dana iti. 

3 Samyutta, I, p. 20. 

28 
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superintendents of departments, applies remedies against the troubles 
of his subjects and of his kingdom, adopts progressive measures, and 
replaces his ministers and officers who fall into troubles by new ones. 
It is he who rewards the worthy and punishes the wicked. When 
he is well off, by his welfare and prosperity he pleases his subjects. 
The character of the king determines the character of the people ; for 
their progress or decline they depend on him. The king is, as it 
were, the peak of their lives.”i 

To the same effect the Eajovada Jataka (No. 334) teaches that 
the king is the acknowledged head and leader of men, precisely as the 
king of bidls is that of a herd of cattle. If he practises impiety and 
is given to vice, the rest of men forestall him in the same the whole 
kingdom prospers when the king is righteous. 2 

We have already discussed at length the extent of Anoka's domain 
proper, empire and sphere of influence, the character of his state and 
his system of administration. Here we shall confine ourselves 
to certain relevant observations on A^oka the king in respect of his 
personal enjoyments, statesmanship and ability for administration, 
and discharge of kingly duties.^ 

(a) Personal enjoyment : The Mahasutasoma Jataka speaks 
of the five kingly enjoyments. The first is eating (bhojana), the 
second, concupiscence (kilesa), the third, laying on the bed (sayana), 
the fourth, musical entertainment (nachcha-gita-vadita), and the fifth, 
pleasance (uyyana).^ 

As regards the first, the king of the Kurus particularly refers 
to the meat dishes nicely cooked and prepared by the cook with the 
flesh of edible quadrupeds and birds, and tasted with relish as it were 
the nectar eaten by Indra. The second is described as the pleasure 
of a king to be in the midst of the slim-bodied, beautifully adorned 
and most handsome wives as it were the enjoyment of Indra when 
he is in the midst of the heavenly maidens. The third is described 
as lying on a magnificent bed, which is capable of inducing sound 
sleep. The fourth is concerned with the most captivating of operas 
performed during the night by the female actresses. The charm 

1 Arthas'Sstra, VIII, 1. 

2 Jataka, III, p. 414. 

3 The traditional enumeration of these duties is to he found in the extant 
Eajavagga (.\nguttara) and the Chakkavatti-sthanada Suttanta (Digha, III, p. 64). 

4 Jataka, V, p. 507. 
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of the fifth has reference to the royal pleasure-ground (uyyana, 
migachirupetapura). 

A^oka specifically mentions a few occasions (E.E. VI) when he 
was nor ordinarily supposed to have attended to the state-business, 
namely, (1) when he was taking his meal (bhumjamanasa), (2) when 
he was in the inner apartment of his palace (orodhanasi), (3) when 
he was in his bed-chamber (gabhagarasi), (4) when he was engaged 
in vracha, (5) when he was out for a chariot-drive or ride (vachamhi 
va vinitamhi), and (6) when he was in a pleasance (uyana). 

In the ArthaSastra (1. 16), eating (bhojana) is associated with 
bathing (snana). The sumptuousness of royal dishes may be easily 
inferred from Anoka’s statement in E.E.I where many hundred 
thousands of creatures are said to have been previously killed every 
day and cooked in his kitchea. In the same edict he alludes to the 
performance of animal sacrifices followed by grand feasts and 
convivial gatherings (samaja) fraught with moral dangers. 

Anoka’s orodhana is the same word as the Sanskrit avarodhana 
and the Pali orodha. In Buddhist literature, particularly the Jatakas, 
orodha is employed as a synonym of itthagara (stryagara) of female 
apartments set apart for the wives of various description with the 
maids of honour, nurses and maid-servants attached to them. In 
a royal or imperial household the married wives were generally 
entitled to the honour of queens (devis). The rest are known as 
natakitthiyo or opera girls with all their pleasing arts who either 
permanently resided as concubines or lefthanded waves within the 
orodha or came in occasionally from without. According to the 
Artha^astra (I. 23), the inner chamber (antahpura) or female establish- 
ment of the palace was to be built on a best-suited and spacious site 
and it was to consist of many compartments, enclosed by a parapet 
and a ditch and provided with a door. These compartments included 
the bed-rooms of the queens as w’ell as rooms for the residence of other 
women of the royal household. 

Anoka’s gabhagara or bed-room was just one of the compartments 
in the king’s own residence. According to the Artha^astra (I. 20, I. 21), 
the building was to consist of four compartments, one of which was 
to be used as bed-room, and another as wardrobe. The king w’as to 
enter the bed-chamber during the third division of the night amid the 
Sound of trumpets, and sleep during the fourth or fifth division. 
Here on his rise from the bed he was to be received by the troops of 
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amazons^ , while, according to Pali accounts, he was to be merrily 
entertained by the opera girls before sleep. 

Anoka’s vracha may be confidentlj^ equated indeed with vachcha, 
Sk. vratya (in the Jaina sense) meaning ‘religious duty.’ One might 
even think of a Sanskrit word like vritya as a possible variant of 
vritta (cf. nritya, nritta) meaning some sort of a central or circular 
hall serving as the upasthana for receiving and entertaining visitors 
and guests (Artha^astra, I. 20, MahabhSrata, III. 46. 23-28). 

Anoka’s vinita may be taken to correspond with the yana and 
vahana of the Artha^astra (1.21) and with the Pali rathavinita 
meaning the chariot drawn by horses that are well-trained and of 
good breed. 2 The Pali Dhammachetiya Sutta gives a description of 
king Pasenadi’s chariot-drive to a forest at Nagaraka, the Bahitiya 
Sutta of his going out of the city on the back of an elephant, ^ and 
the Samannaphala Sutta* and its Commentary of a grand processio- 
nal ride on elephants. ^ The grandeur and joy of a processional 
chariot drive to the king’s pleasure-grove (vanantam mohanam) may 
be realised at once from the first stanza of the Achchhara verses : 
“resounded with the music of the troops of nymphs and guarded by 
the troeps of armed women.’^s similar account of the chariot-drive 
to the pleasance (uyyana-bhtimi) outside the city is to be found in the 
Pali Nidana-katha. 

Anoka’s uyana is the same word as the Sanskrit udyana and the 
Pali uyyana. The royal pleasure-garden was enclosed by a wall 
provided with a gate. The garden house of a king was a fashionable 
building decorated with portraits and other paintings, such as 
Bimbisara’s chitrigara was'^ . It contained bathing tanks filled with 
transparent water and full of fish.8 It was ranged by deer and gay 
with the carols of birds (migachirupeta).^ 

The king’s pleasance was sometimes used as the hunting ground, 
and it is evident from E. E. VIII that going on hunting expedition 
was a favourite pursuit with the kings of India (abhiramaka).*^ In 
fact, all pleasure-trips and pleasurable excursions (vihara-yatra) are 
typified in it by hunting (magavya, miigaya). 

1 Strabo rightly observes that the care of the king's person was entrusted to 
women. McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 70. 

2 Majjhima, II, p. 118£, 3 Majjhima, III. 

4 DIgha, I, p. 49. 5 Sumangala-vilasinl, I, pp. 148-9. 

6 Barua & Mitra, Prakrit Dhammapada, p. 99 ; Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 302. 

7 Vinaya, IV, p. 289 ; Jataka, VI, pp. 159, 223 ; Stella Kramrisch, The 
Vishnudharmottara, Bevised ed., p. 6, 

8, 9 JStaka, V, p. 476. 


10 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 299 f. 
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Here one may aptly cite the following observations of Strabo^ • 

“The king leaves his palace to go to the chase, for which he 
departs in Bacchanalian fashion. Crowds of women surround him, 
and outside of this circle spearmen are engaged. The road is marked 
off with ropes, and it is death, for men and women alike, to pass 
within the ropes.2 Men with drums and gongs lead the procession. 
The king hunts in the enclosures and shoots from the back of an 
elephant. Of the women, some are in chariots, some on horses, and 
some even on elephants, and they are equipped with weapons of 
_ every kind, as if they were going on a campaign.”^ 

(b) Statesmanship and ability for administration : Of the two 

main criteria for testing the statesmanship and administrative capacity 
of a ruler, the first is his proficiency in the science of government and 
• the second his ability for timely and effective application of its 
principles for his own safety, the safety of his territory and subjects, 
the safety of other elements of sovereignty, and the furtherance of 
general ^ood and happiness ( Artha^astra I. 5. VI. 1 ). 

The inscriptions of A^oka bear ample testimony to his position as 
an advanced political thinker and as a far-sighted and capable 
administrator. His knowledge of the science of government and the 
general philosophy of life was deep and profound. E. E. XIII, S.E.E.I 
and S. E. E. II attest not only his intimate acquaintance with the 
principles of politics but also his power of applying them as occasions 
■ demanded. The general principles of piety, duty and good conduct 
advocated by him in his edicts fall all within the scope of the most 
advanced rajadharma or political thought of India, and had all the 
regulations of piety (dhammaniyamani) typified by P. E. V been 
recorded and preserved, we might have a novel Artha^astra of 
A^oka, which would do good to the political thought of the world. 
The ruler’s capacity lies in devising and adopting means and 
measures and their adjustment to the laudable ends clearly kept in 
view. The administrative measures, changes and reforms adopted 
and effected by A^oka sufl&ciently prove it. The institution of the 
quinquennial and triennial tours of ofBcial inspection ( E. E. Ill, 

1 MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 70 f. 

2 Cf. Arthas'Sstra, I. 20 : “On the occasion of going out of, and coming into 
(the capital), the king’s road shall on both sides be well guarded by staS-bearers 
and freed from the presence of armed persons, ascetics, and the cripple.” 

3 Cf. Sumangala-vilasini, i, pp. 148-9. 
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S. E. E. I), the appointment of the Dharmamahamatras as a new 
class of officials with their duties clearly defined^ the elaborate arrange- 
ments made for the education of the people, the improvement of the 
jail administration (E. E. V), the humanisation of the ruthless criminal 
laws (P. E. IV), the passing and enforcement of the various regula- 
tions of piety (P. E. V, P. E. VII), the promulgation of ordinances 
(Schism Pillar), and the like were all measures devised to implement 
the duties of the ideal state as conceived and cherished by him. 

(c) Discharge of duties : A^oka not only kept the Maurya empire 
intact but extended it by the annexation of Kalinga (E. E. XIII). He 
tried to consolidate his territory and carefully guarded it against 
internal troubles and foreign invasions. The internal troubles might 
arise either from the mischiefs caused by the atavis as well as 
from popular disaffection and revolt. He took proper measures to , 
punish the offenders. The expression of regret and the declaration 
of might (pabhava) on his part were intended to see that such mis- 
chiefs were not repeated. Behind the repentance was the drastic 
action which had to be taken, and behind the might was the 
consciousness of his financial resources and striking power (ko^a- 
dandabalam prabhuilakt’h),! while before them was the strong 
warning (E. E. XIII). He strongly warned the inimical or mis- 
chievous neighbours against encroachments into his territory along 
with assuring them of his good-will towards them and his sincere 
desire to respect the territorial integrity (S. E. E. II). In order to 
remove the cause of popular disaffection and revolt he took his officers 
to task and deputed higher officers to redress the wrongs done to the 
people as well as to prevent the miscarriage of justice (S. E. E. I). 

A^oka did his best to fulfil his obligations to his own people. In 
order evidently to prevent the hitch among his queens he had 
separate family establishments in his capital and outer towns 
(E. E. V, P. E. VII). ■ He provided his wives and sons with funds to 
distribute charities on their own account. He appointed his own 
sons as well as other princes of the blood to I’esponsible offices of the 
state when they became grown up and fit for work (P. E. VII, 
S. E. E. I). He took a keen personal interest also in the family 
affairs of his brothers, sisters and other kith and kin, and 
tried to assist them in all matters of piety and social importance 
(E. E. V). 


1 Arthas'Sstra, TI. 2. 
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To his own officers Asoka acted all along as a friend, philosopher 
and guide (P.E.I). He took them to task when they went wrong 
(S.B.E. I), and encouraged them when they were found diffident of 
success (M. E. E). He issued instrpctions to them as to how they 
should carry out his orders to his satisfaction (P. E. IV, Queen’s 
Edict, Sarnath Pillar). He did not forget to remind them of their 
importance as functionaries of the state (S.E.E. I, S.E.E. II). 

A4oka cherished the parental feeling towards his own subjects and 
expected that they should on their part cherish the filial feeling 
towards him (S.E.E. I, S.E.E. II). He aspired to be the servant of 
the country (desavutike hosami, S. E. E. I). With him to love the 
people best was to serve them best ; he never felt tired of impressing 
this fact on the mind of his officers. The supreme task to which he 
directed all his efforts was the moral elevation of the people and their 
satisfactory growth in piety. To increase the good and happiness of 
the people was the normal duty of a good king. He did not apply to 
others any principle which he would not apply to himself. Thus he 
tried to stand as a living example of virtue to his own officers and 
subjects. Led by the altruistic idea of doing good to the whole 
world, he wanted to cherish similar feelings towards the people of the 
neighbouring territories. 

Asoka was fully aware of his duties to the needy, the distressed 
and the falleni . The people in indigent circumstances, the aged, 
the destitute, the sick, the slaves and servants, and the im- 
prisoned and those condemned to death by court sentence engaged 
his special attention (E. E. II, E.E.IV, E.E. V, P.E. IV, P.E. V). 
To provide the travellers with comforts he planted shade-trees on 
the roads and dug wells and tanks. The wells and tanks by the 
roadside must have served also to help the irrigation work. 

His private faith did not stand in the way of his honouring the 
men of all sects with gifts and in various other ways of honouring 
them (E.E. X.1I). He desired all the Brahmanas and the Sramanas 
to dwell everywhere in his empire and do their work without fear or 
molestation (E.E. VII, E.E. XII, E.E. XIII). He wished all of them 
well, and knew their great importance. The active form of tolerance 
advocated by him goes to make E E. XII a unique document in the 
annals of the religious history of man. 


1 Cf. Mahabharata, III. 2. 53-56 ; III. 28. 26-30. 
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The beasts and birds, the fishes and other animals equally engaged 
his attention! . Just as in the case of men, so in that of beasts, he 
arranged for medical treatment. The shade-trees and the wells and 
tanks were meant also for their, enjoyment. He enacted the game- 
laws to minimise their slaughter (P.E. V), and prohibited the per- 
formance of animal sacrifices (E.E. I). 

The keen sense of duty enlivens all his statements. At all times 
and in all places, even when and where he was supposed to have 
observed strict privacy, he attended to the business of the people 
(E.E. VI). There was no higher duty to him than doing good to all. 

As a man of graceful mien and as one who viewed the world and 
all with loving eyes he justified the epithet of Priyadar^in. As a ruler 
devoted to the duty of relieving the sorrow and misery of all, he tried 
to deserve the name of A^oka or Soka-na^ana^ . And as a righteous 
king emperor who was able to commingle the gods and men in an 
rmprecedented world of piety, he well merited the epithet of 
Devanampriya or ‘Beloved of the gods/ 


1 Ibid, ni. 257. 6-12. 

2 Ibid. III. 64. 107. 
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If to appreciate a great man of history is to appreciate the doctrine 
or ideal with which he identified himself, it is meet that, after 
considering the position of A§oka the man and king, we should take 
up his Dharma for discussion. 

The inscriptions of A^oka contain two sets of records : one 
relating to the Saddharma or Good Faith which he professed as his 
religion, and the other to the Dharma which he propounded and 
promulgated. If so, the question arises — how far is the Dharma 
which he propounded and promulgated consistent with the 
Saddharma professed by him ? Thus the consistency between the 
Saddharma or religion of Buddha Sakyamuni and the Dharma of 
A^oka is the main problem which engages our attention here. 

There are divergences of opinion on the real nature and character 
of Anoka’s Dharma. Three main views on the subject are that of 
Fleet, that of Vincent Smith, and that of D. E. Bhandarkar. 

In Fleet’s opinion Anoka’s Dharma is but a form of Eajadharma 
consisting in the politico-moral principles such as those embodied 
in the Great Epic. Fleet’s opinion may be shown to have been 
based on the evidence supplied by Buhler. 

Vincent Smith opines that the principles promulgated by A^oka 
are common to all religions without being identical with those of any 
one of them. It is in agreement, more or less, with this view that 
Mookerji is inclined to appraise Asoka’s Dharma as something like 
a universal religion. 

Both Senart and Hultzsch are inclined to interpret Anoka’s 
Dharma in the light of Buddha’s Words. The most powerful 
advocate of this opinion is Bhandarkar with whom Anoka’s Dharma 
is nothing short of that aspect of primitive Buddhism which is meant 
for the upasakas or lay worshippers of Buddha. Both Bhandarkar 
and Eaychaudhuri rightly draw our attention to the ideal of the 
righteous chakravartin upheld by Buddha. 

The position taken up by me is that Anoka’s Dharma is wholly 
consistent with the principles of secular Buddhism and not altogether 
inconsistent with those of other systems of faith and thought, and 
there is no reason as yet to give it up. Treat it as a form of Raja- 
29 
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dharma, or as a form of Buddhist Upasaka-dharma, or even as a form 
of Universal religion, this position remains unaltered. The acute 
observation of Rhys Davids that there is not a word about God or the 
soul in Anoka’s Dharma, not a word about Buddha or Buddhism, i 
makes no difference to it. 

1. As Rajadharma : The Eijadharma in the narrowest sense 
of the term is based on the Science of Government (Dandaniti)^ of 
which the main problem is what is expedient or inexpedient 
(nayanayau), conducive or not conducive to the strength of the state 
(halabale) 3 Closely allied to this is the Science of Wealth fVarta) of 
which the main problem is what increases and does not increase 
material resources larthanarthau).^ Accordingly the Rajadharma 
was sought to be founded on both.5 To be broadbased, the Raja- 
dharma has to take cognizance of and uphold the approved social 
customs and usages and the general principles of law and equity,® — 
subjects that come within the scope of the Trayi or Vedic system of 
which the main problem is what is lawful and equitable and what 
is not (dharmadharmau).'^ To be full-fledged and unerring, the 
Rajadharma has always to seek guidance from speculative philosophy 
(Anvikshaki),® which came to be recognised as “light to all kinds 
of knowledge, easy means to accomplish all kinds of action and 
receptacle of all kinds of virtue.”^ 

The extant prose treatise of the Arthasastra represents the final 
and most methodical form of the Rajadharma W'bich developed in 
different Brahmanical schools of political or quasi-political thought. 
The Rajadharma section of the Mababharata and the Karika of 6,000 
verses presupposed by the Artha^astra may be treated as two typical 
earlier Brahmanical treatises on Rajadharma. Though the Pali 
Jatakas have many maxims in common with the Great Epic and the 
Eamayana, particularly the former, through them as well as the 
Rajavagga of the Anguttara Nikaya and the Agganua, Chakkavatti- 

1 Buddhist India, p. 297. 

2 Such was the opinion of the school of the Aus'anasas. See Arthas'astra, I. 1. 

3 Arthas'astra, I. 1. 

4 Ibid, I. 1. 

5 E.g., by the school of BSrhaspatyas. Ibid, I. 1. 

6 This was the opinion of the school of the Manavas. Ibid, I. I. 

7 Ibid. I. 1. 

8 This was the opinion of Kau^ilya. Ibid, 1. 1. 

9. Ibid, I. 1 : Pradipas sarvavidySnSm upayas sarvakarmanam, Ss'rayas 
sarvadharmAnSm s'as'vad Auvikshaki mats. 
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sihanada, Lakkhana and SingSlovada Suttantas of the Digha 
Collection was advocated an ideal form of Eajadharma, w’hich in its 
General tone and spirit and even in phraseology the same as that 
followed and upheld by A^oka. 

The first question is — What is Dharma from the point of view of 
Eajadharma ? To this, the Upanishad teacher returns the answer — 
Dharma is the king of kings (kshatrasya kshatrah).i To the question 
— What is the king of a king emperor ?2 Buddha returns the self- 
same answer : Dharma is the king of a king emperor (dhammo 
raMo chakkavattissa raia).^ The former declares that there is 
nothing higher (more potent, mightier) than Dharma (dharmat 
param nasti), wherefore by Dharma the weaker person rivals the 
stronger, precisely as by the might of a king (yatha rajna)> The 
latter, too, declares the paramountcy of Dharma among men (dhammo 
settljo jane tasmim), in the present life as well as the life to follow 
So far as the social order is concerned, both maintain the superiority 
of the warriors as rulers over other social grades, even over the 
worldly Brahmans.® 

According to the Upanishad teacher, to affirm- Dharma is to affirm 
Satya or Rita, and F/ce versa. Thus to affirm any one of them is 
to affirm both. This may be interpreted in two different ways : 
(1) that Dharma in the sense of the socio-moral order which is an 
existing fact or actuality is a derivative (sat tyam) out of the cosmic 
life, which has either evolved by the Divine will out of or is founded 
on the world order ; (2) that Dharma in the sense of the moral or 

Divine law with its foundation in righteousness or piety is the guiding 
principle of the socio-moral order in which w-e find ourselves. From 
the point of view of Eajadharma, Dharma may be interpreted as law 
in the narrow legal sense of the term with its foundation in raja^asana 
or rijanu^asana, i e., the will of the sovereign authority of the state. 
Whether we treat it as the moral, sacred or Divine law or as the 
king-made or state-enforced law, it is a body of rules wdiich carries 
with it the sanction from some unchallengeable sovereign authority. 


1 Lit., the warrior of warriors. 

2 Brihad Aranyaka Up., I. 4. 14. 

3 RSjavagga, Angnttara, III, p, 147. 

4 Brihad Aranyaka Up., I. 4. 14. 

5 Aggahaa Suttanta, Digha, III, p. 95. 

6 Brihad Aranyaka Up., I. 4. 11 : Kshatrat param nasti, tasmSd hrahmanSh 
kshatriyam adhasthSt upSste rajasuye ; rajS paramatam gacchhati. 
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whether it be the prevailing collective will and good sense of the 
society or community, or the express will of the king or state. The 
essence of both is justice, or, as one might say, both are only means 
to an end, which is justice. It is desired that to be used as a means 
of human good and happiness as well as of progress, the king-made 
or state enforced law must always be subservient to the moral Sacred 
or Divine law. 

Buddha’s view concurs with that of the Upanishad teacher in so 
far as he, too, maintains that the socio-moral order of men is the 
result of an evolutionary process of cosmic life. The difference 
between the two lies in the fact that in Buddha’s account of the 
process the notion of the operation of any arbitrary will, whether it 
be in the name of Brahman or God, is eliminated. With Buddha 
Dharma or moral law as the guiding principle of the socio- moral 
order is divine (brahmabhuta) only in so far as its end or underlying 
purpose is concerned. It is rather the collective experience, good 
sense and idea of expedience that guide and have guided the course 
of evolution of the socio-moral order.i Buddha traces the origin of 
kingship or state in popular consent (mahajana-sammati)^ which 
is behind all forms of social contract. 

The common upshot of both the views, however, is that the Law 
is above the King, and not that the King is above the Law. The 
ideal of life or the ideal behaviour, conduct or action is, according to 
the Brahmanist view, one which is set forth by the best among the 
Brahmans who are the leaders of thought and the accredited teachers 
of men.3 According to the Buddhist view, the leaders of thought 
and the accredited teachers of men are the Sramanas and the 
Briihmanas or the Brahmanas and the Sramanas, 4 while the best or 
foremost of all, — the agra — is the Buddha.® 

The perennial source of Dharma is either Brahmaveda as with the 
Brahmanist, or Dhammaveda or Atthaveda as with the Buddhist.® 
Dharma is characterised in the Jatakas as ‘the good old rule’ 

1 Aggaft&a Suttanta, Digha, III. 

2 Ibid, p. 93 ; mahajana-sammato ti Mahasammato ; Cf. Uliika Jataka, 
No. 270. 

3 Taittirlya Up., I. 11. S-4 : ye kecbasmach chhreySmso brahmaeah, ye tatra 
brahmanah sammarsinah. 

4 Digha, III, p. 95, 191 : Jataka, III, p, 312 ; brEhmapassa samanassa. 

5 Sampasadaniya Suttanta, Digha, III, p. 98. 

6 Majjhima, I, p. 37. 
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(charito purSno,^ dhammo sanantano,^ chirakalappavatto sabhavo,,^ 
poraniya pakati^), which is to say, the tradition of piety or duty, the 
traditional path of -Yirtue. Thus Buddha speaks of the porana- 
Vaijidhamma constituting' the national tradition of the Vrijia of 
Vai^ali, the rules of life backed by noble precedents, customs and 
usages.® The Dharma enforced by raja^asana or the sovereign 
authority of the state is to promote the growth of men in such 
Dharma and not to hamper it. We can say that this is the common 
Indo-Aryan conception of Dharma from the point of view of 
Eajadharma with this difference, however, that in the Brahmanist 
line the tradition is to be adhered to more in the letter, the departure 
being allowed to take place only through legal fiction or ingenious 
interpretation of the texts, and in the Buddhist line the tradition is 
to be followed more in the spirit, it meaning that the path of virtue or 
that body of rules which accords with both the supposed original 
state of the purity of man’s nature, the instinctive prompting of 
unsophisticated human mind® and the ideal horn of the supreme 
religious experience and profound meditation of the Enlightened 
Ones.7 

With A^oka, too, the Dharma from the point of view of Eaja- 
dharma is ‘the good old rule’ (porana pakiti), ‘that which is of long 
standing’ (dighavuse, M.E.E., Bra, Ye). There exists even a verbal 
correspondence between the two ideas, A^okan and Buddhist : 

(a) esa porana pakiti (M.E.E., Bra). 

(b) esa te poraniya pakati (Jataka, VI, p. 151). 

Though in E.E. Ill A6oka lays equal stress on letter and spirit 
(hetuto cha vyamjanato cha), in S.E.E.I he takes his officers to task 


1 Jataka, V, p. 479 : satau oha dhammo charito purano. . 

2 Ibid, V, p. 488 : esa dhammo sanantano ; Cf. Dbammapada verse 5. 

3 Ibid, III, p. 212 : porano dhammo chirakSlappavatto sabhavo. 

4 Ibid, VI, p. 151 ; esa te porSpiya pakati. 

5 Digha, II, p. 74. See Buddha’s comment on porSna Yajjidhamma in 
Sumangala-vilasinI, ii, p. 619. 

6 Jataka, IV, p. 101. 

7 This is the whole trend of Buddha’s argument which runs through the 
Aggafina Suttanta. 

Dhammo have pStur ahosi pubbe I 
pachchha adhammo udapSdi loke 8 
je(the cha settho oha sanantano oha ) 

Jettho ’ti pure nibbattabhttvena, settho 'ti poranako. 

Cf. Book of Genesis in the Bible. 
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that they failed to catch the import of his instruction as far as it 
went (no cha pSpunatha avagamuke iyara athe). 

According to the Brahmanist and traditional definition, the raja 
(king, ruler) is one who pleases his subjects (prajan rafijayati, pakatiyo 
ramjayati). Buddha qualifies it by adding to it the saving clause — 
dhammena, meaning ‘righteously’, ‘judiciously’, in accordance with 
the law of piety or duty’ : Dhammena pare raSjetiti raja,i the verb 
rasjeti being paraphrased by sukheti pineti, ‘makes happy, pleases.’ 
The force of dhammena is sought to be augmented and emphasized 
by the explanatory clause ; dhammen’eva, no adhammena, ‘righteously 
indeed, not unrighteously’, which is to say, discriminately, and not 
indiscriminately. Thus the exercise of discretion on the part of the 
king is explicit in Buddha’s definition. Consistently with this, the 
righteous king emperor is expected to provide the lawful safety, cover 
and protection (dhammika rakkhavarana-gutti), depending on dharma, 
showing due respect to Dharma, venerating, reverencing and wor- 
shipping Dharma, honouring it in all humility, holding the banner 
of Dharma, raising the fliag of Dharma, and acknowledging the 
authority of Dharma. Here safety (rakkha) means the safety, 
of oneself and that of others, and four are the means of safety, viz., 
moral fortitude (khanti), non-harming mental attitude (avihimsa), 
friendly heart (mettachittata), and compassion (anuddaya) ; cover 
(avarana) means the means of preventing discomforts ; and guarding 
(gutti) means guarding against the action of thieves and other enemies 
of men and the country.^ 

A^oka, too, lays down the same as the general principle of ad- 
ministration when he says (P.B. I) : “This is the rule, namely, that 
which is called rearing by Dharma, providing by Dharma, making 
happy by Dharma, guarding by Dharma” (dhammena palana, 
dhammena vidhane, dhammena sukhiyana, dhammena goti). He 
desired that his descendants and successors would administer the 
law of piety by taking each his stand on Dharma and virtue : 

Dhammamhi silamhi tistamto dhammam anusasisamti (E.E. VI). 
This reminds us of Buddha’s admonition in the Sutta-nipata, verse 
250 : Dhamme thito ajjave maddave sato. 

“Standing on Dharma, being in moral rectitude and gentleness 
of spirit.” 

1 Digha, III, p. 93. Of. MahabhSrafca, XIII. 142-30 ; pras'adhi prithivim rSjan 
praja dharmeaa pSlayan. 

2 Sumangala-vilasinl, III p. 850. 
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Anything approaching the above principle is the following maxim 
quoted in the Artha^istra ( XIII. 5 ) ; 

Charitram akritam dharmyam kritam chanyaih pravarttayef I 

Pravartayen na chadharmyam kritam chanyair nivartayet u 

“( The king in a newly -acquired territory ) should allow those 
customs in vogue among others to prevail, though these are not 
observed ( in his own country ). He should not allow any unrighteous 
custom to prevail, and should stop it, though it is observed by others.” 

The meaning of the saving clause ‘by Dharma' is not far to seek. 
The performances of animal sacrifices follov/ed by sumptuous feasts 
and convivial gatherings (samaja, E. E. I), the chariot-processions held 
in honour of the gods (R.E.IV), the royal chase (magavya, E.E.VIII), 
and the like were the traditional means of entertaining the people. 
According to Aelian, “Anoka’s grandfather, Chandragupta, used to 
hold annually a great festival for animal fights. There were butting 
contests between rams, wild bulls, elephants, and even rhinoceroses, 
and also races between chariots drawn by two oxen with a horse 
between them”. ‘‘It was by the twofold means, namely, the display 
of darpa (contests), nritya (dances), gita (songsl and vadita (instru- 
mental music), and the organization of utsava (festive occasions) and 
samaja (popular gatherings) that Kharavela sought to exhilarate the 
citizens of the Kalinga capital as the joy celebration of success in his 
first military campaign. Thus it is opined in the Eamayana : 
utsavan cha saiuSja^ cha vardhane rashtravardhanam. ‘The festivity 
and popular gathering increase the popularity of the state.” 
The Artha^astra (I. 21), too, recommends the organization of yatra, 

samaja, utsava and pravahana Kautilya in one passage (ibid, 11.25) 

refers to utsava, samaja and yatra, where the drinking of wine was 
unrestricted for four days, and in another passage (ibid, XIII. 5) 
points out the conqueror’s duty of conciliating the conquered people 
by respecting their national devotion to their country, their religion 
(deSa-devata), and their institutions, viz., their utsava, samaja 
and vihara.”! 

The Great Epic (III. 207, 8-10) praises in no uncertain terms the 
pious deed and unrivalled fame of king Eantideva and his queen in 
daily killing in the royal kitchen two thousand cattle to feed the 
people with meat and that invariably during the period of chatur- 
masya. It extols the viharayatra as sarvakamaprada, “fulfilling all 


1 See note on samaja in Barua's Inscriptions, ii, p. 224 £. 
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desires for enjoyment’' (XV. 1), and expressly declares doing a hunt- 
ing to be proper, fitting. (mrigaya uchita, 4obhana, III. 238. 6).l 

These traditional means of pleasing the people are deprecated by 
Buddha. The most unfortunate feature of the contemporary social 
life regretted by Buddha is that even certain classes of the Sramanas 
and the Brahmanas took delight in them.2 The animal sacrifices 
are undervalued, and the release of helpless creatures brought to the 
sacrificial ground for slaughter by the monarchs in obedience to the 
dictates of good conscience awakened in them by the Bodhisats 
among the recluses is extolled.^ The hunting expeditions of the 
monarchs are shown in several Jatakas to have ended in granting the 
boon of ^No fear’ (abhaya) to all antelopes, to all quadrupeds, to all 
bipeds (birds), to all acquatic beings (fishes).^ 

A^oka in his very first edict, holds that no sacrifices should be 
performed by immolating living beings and no convivial gatherings 
held as he found many faults in them. He did not, however, condemn 
the popular gatherings wholesale, without discrimination. He did 
not omit to mention that there were certain gatherings calculated as 
good by him. Even with regard to such gatherings as were approved 
by him, e g., popular religious demonstrations by the display of 
celestial mansions, celestial elephants, and the fiery and other divine 
forms, he was of opinion that these were by far the less effective as 
means of Promoting the growth of the people in piety than the two 
novel methods introduced and tried by him, viz, imparting instruc- 
tions in the law of piety or duty (dhammanusathini) and issuing the 
proclamations of piety (dhammasavanani).5 The pleasure excursions 
(viharayata) typified by hunting expedition (magavya) were replaced 
by the pilgrimage of piety (dhammayata (K. E. VIH). The rites of 
piety (dhamraa-mamgala) come to be preferred to the diverse popular 
rites (uchavacha-mamgala (R. E. IX)6 that found sanction in secular 
Brahmanism.^ 

1 Note on vihSrayatS in ibid, ii, p. 301 £. 

2 See the Slla sections in the Brahmajala Sutfca, Digha, I, p. 4£. 

3 Kutidanta Sutta, Di’ha, I. 

4 e. g. Nigrodhamiga Jataka (No. 445) and Burn JStaka (N. 482). 

5 E, E. IV, P. E. VII, M. K. B. 

6 “The rites or ceremonies were those performed or observed at the time of 
iUness, at the m.T,rriage of sons and daughters, at the birth of sons (better, children), 
or for the advent of offspring, and in setting out on a journey to a distant place. 
Especially the womenfolk are said to have performed many and diverse rites that 
were minor and meaningless.” Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 305. Of. Jataka, V, p. 330 ; 

Akankhamana puttaphalam devataya namassati I 
nakkhattani cha puchchhati ntnsamvachchharani .oha II 

7 G. P. Majumdar, Some Aspects of Indian Civilization p, 897 {. 
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As regards the general method of administration, A^oka advocates 
one fulfilling the ideal of the mean between two extreme courses of 
action (majhani patipadayema, S. E. E. I), namely, one in which is 
manifest the character of men determined by such immoral disposi- 
tions as malignit}', irascibility, cruelty and oppressiveness ( isya, 
asulopa, nithuliya, tulana ), and the other in which is manifest the 
charactar with non-application, indolence and weariness for exertion 
(anavuti, alasiya, kilamatha) as its traits. This middle method grew 
out of a changed ideology. Extremism in thought as well as the 
mode of life was the order of the day when Buddha started his career 
as a teacher of gods and men. As against such extremisms, he 
propounded his doctrine of the Middle Path ( majjha, majjhima 
patipada ), which was not without its salutary effect on the course of 
the political thought of the country. In the case of a righteous ruler, 
the Jatakas recommend the middle method as the best method of 
government : anuraajjham samachare, “he should practise the felt 
mean.'" The argument advanced in its support is that if too mild a 
method is followed, the ruler becomes disregarded, and if too rigorous 
a method is followed, he is apt to provoke hostility.’ 

Paribhuto mudu hoti, atitikkho ti verava, 

etafi cha ubhayam iiatva anumajjham samacharei . 

Though the term madhya is missed, Kautilya apparently advocates 
the same method and virtually in the same language in prose : 

Tikshiiadando hi bhutanam udvejanlyah. Mridudandah pari- 
bhuyate. Yatharhadaiidalj pujyah^ . 

“Whoever imposes severe punishment becomes repulsive to the 
people, while he who awards mild punishment becomes contemp- 
tible. But w'hoever imposes punishment as deserved becomes 
respectable.” 

The Artha^astra (I. 4) rightly refers to the earlier agreed opinion 
that “whoever is desirous of the progress of the world shall ever hold 
the sceptre raised (udyatadanda).” This is the opinion which is 
advocated in the Great Epic by Kanika Bhiiradvaja^ and Manu’s 


1 Jataka, IV, p. 192. 

2 Arthas'astra, I. 4 ; Mahabharata, XII. 56. 40-41. 

3 Cf, Ibid XII. 140. 7-8 : 

Xifevam udyafeadan4ab syan nityaiB vivpifcapaurushah I 
aclicliliidras'ohhidradars'i cha paresham vivaranugah II 
nit-cam udyatadanijasya bhpis’am udvijate narah I 
tasniSt sarvani bhutani dapdenaiva pras'adhayet J 
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Law-book. Though the acclaimed advanced political thinker of the 
eminence of Kautilya prefers a method which is verbally the same 
as that in the Jatakas and the edicts of A.^oka, its underlying spirit is 
different, it being that of ‘paying in the same coin by way of award- 
ing rewards or punishments’ ( upakarapakarayor drishtapratikari ). 
Eeferring to the atavis, Asoka, on the contrary, expresses himself 
thus : “Even he who today does mischief is considered pardonable 
by the Beloved of the gods, whom he can pardon” ( E. E. XIII). 
In other words, Kautilya’s method leans to the policy of Tit for Tat,i 
while Anoka’s middle method inclines more towards tolerating or 
forgiving the miscreants as long as their actions do not exceed the 
limits of patience ( E. E. XIII, S. E. E. II ). 

The difference in the underlying spirit between the two middle 
methods is more manifest in the two forms of conquest by Dharma, 
one advocated in the Great Epic and the Arthasastra, and the other 
by Buddha and A^oka. 

The Great Epic ( XI, 58. 38-39 ) distinguishes between Dharma- 
vijaya and Asuravijaya, while the Artha^astra ( XII. 1 ) distinguishes 
between the three types of conquerors, viz, Dharmavijayl ( just 
conqueror ), Lobhavijay! (greedy conqueror), and Asuravijayi ( demon- 
like conqueror ). “The first is satisfied with mere obeisance on the part 
of the weaker king who seeks his protection ; the second is satisfied 
with what he can sefely gain in land or money ; and the third 
satisfies himself not merely by seizing the land, treasure, sons and 
wives of the conquered but by taking the life of the latter as well.' 
This is the very idea of Dharmavijaya which is behind Kalidasa’s 
account of Eaghu's digvijaya (Eaghuvam^a, IV). The Dharmavijaya 
on the part of Eaghu consisted ‘in depriving a defeated or weaker 
king of his glory but not of his territory’ ( ^riyam jahara na tu 
medinim ). ‘This is well exemplified by Eaghu’s traditional treatment 
of his rival, the lord of the Mahendra Mountain, made captive and 
then released, the capture and liberation of the Deccan rulers by 
Samudragupta, and the subduing of the Eathikas and Bhojakas 
( of the Vidyadhara .countries ) and the Magadhan king Bahasatimita 
( Brihaspatimitra ) by Kharavela. When some of the Saka rulers 
and generals posed sometimes as Dharmavijayl { J. A. S. B., 1923, 

1 Cf. Eajovaia Jataka, No. 151, where the method of the king of Kos'ala is 
stated to be : dalham dalhassa khipati, mudussa mudnna mndum, Cf. MahabhS- 
rata, XV, 140. 65 : tikshnakale bhavet tikslmah, mridukale mpidur bhavet. 
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p. 343, Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 433 ), presumably they acted on this 
very principle of Dharmavijaya.i 

I cannot but maintain, as against the opinion of Sir. T. N. Eama- 
chandran, that this is different in its fundamental character from the 
Dharmavijaya of Buddha and A6oka. The Epic or Kautilian 
Dharmavijaya is just the best form of what A^oka calls Sarasaka or 
Sayaka Vijaya, i.e , armed conquest, the necessity or possibility of 
which is not denied by him (K.E. XIII). The essential feature of the 
Epic Dharmavijaya is brought out by A^oka himself when he says 
that even where it is a necessity, forbearance and light reprisal should 
be preferred (khamti cha lahudamdata cha lochetu ). 

With Buddha the Dharmavijaya is a fuller form of conquest by 
Dharma (abhivijaya) achieved over an extensive empire by a king 
overlord without the infliction of any punishment, without the use 
of any weapon ( imam pathavim sagara-pariyantani adandena 
asatthena dhammena abhivijiya).^ According to Buddhaghosa, here 
‘the infliction of punishment’ may mean the imposition of fines, the 
issuing of orders for massacre, as well as the use of the armed forces, 
and ‘weapon’ means all weapons for torturing others. The Pali 
scholiast explains the phrase, dhammena abhivijiya, as meaning 
achieving a fuller form of conquest by making it a point not to take 
the life of a king who comes as desired by' the rival king, and following 
such other principles of action. 

It is evident from Buddha’s account of the position of the 
Chakkavatti-monarch that he seeks to achieve such a fuller measure 
of the conquest by Dharma not out of the consciousness of his 
weakness but out of that -of his irresistible strength in army, wealth 
and territorial solidarity^. Buddhaghosa has not fully brought out 
the significance of this form of conquest as described in the 
Chakkavatti-sihanada Suttanta. This may be realized from the 
A^okan definition of Dharmavijaya according to which it consists 
negatively in not thinking of a new territorial conquest through a war 
of aggression entailing untold miseries and endangering the cause of 
culture (E.E. XIII), and positively in assuring the neighbouring 
states of the king emperor’s good will and desire to respect the laws 

1 This agrees with the principle inculcated in the Dhamma Jataka, Nc. 457: 
khantibalo yuddhabalam vijeWS. 

2 Digha, III, p. 59. 

3 Ibid, III, p. 59. 
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of territorial integrity (S.E.E. II) besides winning their affection and 
earning their gratitude through philanthropic and cultural missions'^ 
(E.B. II. E.E. XIII). 

The ideal feeling relation between the ruler and the ruled is 
desired by A^oka to be one that subsists between the loving parent 
and the loving children. The ruler is to inspire this confidence 
in the ruled that he is to them like a solicitous parent keenly 
interested in their welfare and eager to connect them with good and 
happiness. The ruled are to assure the ruler that they are to him 
like his children. Thus the parental feeling or attitude on one side 
is expected to be reciprocated by the filial feeling or attitude on the 
other (S.E.E. Ill This is the best conceivable feeling relation which 
is expressible in terms of domestic relationship. The analogy is not, 
however, to he pressed too far, nor is it to be inferred from this that 
the ASokan, and, for the matter of that, the ideal Indian government 
is a parental form of government, founded and run entirely on 
a domestic model. 

In the Great Epic, the Arthasastra, the Buddhacharifa, and other 
Indian works just the ruler's side is emphasized when it s enjoined 
that the king should look at, be solicitous about the welfare of, or do 
favour to his subjects precisely as he would do in the case of his own 
progeny.2 A4oka, too, lays stress on this side on'ly when he states 
his own position in the words : “All men are like unto my progeny” : 
sava munisi pajii mama (S.E.E. I). But he goes a step further when 
he claims that he cherished the same parental feeling also towards the 
people of the neighbouring states ( S.E.E. II ). 

The scriptural authority for the idea of the mutual feeling relation 
between the ruler and the ruled is the Mahasutasoma Jataka. The 
verbal agreement between the two statements will at once indicate 
the fountain-head of Anoka's ideal : 

(a) Yatha pita athava pi mSta 
anukampaka atthakama pajanam, 
evam eva no hotu ayan cha raja, 
mavam pi hessama tath’eva putta 

(Jataka, V, p. 504). 

(b) Atha pita hevam ne laja ti. Ath(a) atanam 
anukampati heva.ui apheni anukanipati. Atha paja 
hevam maye lajine ( S.E.E. II ). 

1 Ibid, III, p. 62 f. 

3 Mababharata, XII. 28. 51, XII. 68 29; Arthas'8stra. II, 1, IV. 3 ; Buddha- 
oharita, ii. 35. 
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The supreme importance of the position of a king or king over- 
lord in worldly life is recognized by all alike in India. In the authori- 
tative verses cited in the Artha^astra, (III. I), the king is represented 
as the founder and upholder of a socio-moral order traja dharma- 
pravartakah). According to Buddha, just as a Buddha is the founder 
of a religious order and propounder of a system of faith and thought, 
so a righteous universal monarch is the founder of a socio-moral 
order and propounder of a system of piety and duty.i In the Jaina 
Sgama, too, the Chakravartins are regarded as worldly counterparts 
of the Tirthankaras.2 The Nijjhatti and the Dhammaniyama may 
be shown to have occupied the same place in Asoka's rajadharma as 
the Dhamma ( Doctrine as in the Sutta Pitaka ) and the Vinaya ( Dis- 
cipline as in the Vinaya Pitaka ) in Buddha’s ^asana or system of faith 
and thought. In the opinion of the Brabmanical thinkers, however, 
the king is expected to be the founder and upholder of only that kind 
of socio-moral order which is based upon the gradational system of 
varna^rama-dharma, — of four hereditary social grades and four stages 
of effort while in Buddha’s ideal scheme the hereditary basis of 
the four social grades^ and the graduated system of self-training 
( krama^iksha ) except on the ground of expedience® are denied. 
Though the population is broadly divided into Brahmans and Ibhyas 
( general body of householders ) in Anoka’s rajadharma ( B. E. V ) as 
well as in Buddha’s social scheme, there is nothing in the edicts to 
indicate that Aioka intended to be the upholder of the Brahmanical 
system as such. In accordance with the ideal set up by Buddha the 
righteous king overlord is responsible not only for giving the people a 
good rule making for their welfare and happiness, both here and 
hereafter, but also for their sound moral and religious education. 
Thus his part as an anusasaka implies the double function of an 
efficient ruler and a sound educator of mankind, which A^oka tried 
to discharge to the best of his capacity. 

According to the Brahmanical thinkers, the tried policies of 
government consist in conciliating i sama ), bribing { dana ), creating 

1 Digha, III, p. 149 : vatteti chakkam. 

2 Aupapatika Siitra, Sec, 55: arahauta> chakkavattl. 

3 Arthas'Sstra, III. 1 ; 

ChaturvarPas'ramas) 5ya lokasyachatarakshapat I 
nas'yatam sarvadharmanam raja dharmaprar'artakah II 

4 Vasettha Sutta in the Sutta-nipata, v. 1156. 

5 Ganaka-Moggallana Sutta. Majjhima, III, 1. 
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dissension ( bheda ), and employing force ( danda ).i In Buddha's 
terminology, these go by the name of four sangahas or sangahavatthus 
and consist in offering presents and timely help ( dana ), exchanging 
the greetings of courtesy ( peyyavajja ), doing good (atthachariya), and 
fellow-feeling ( samanattata ). The wily art of creating dissension and 
division, and all forms of diplomacy and duplicity are condemned. 
In the former, there is the utter lack of sincerity ; in the latter, the 
tone is of sincerity. In the former, the four policies are vitiated by 
the diplomatic motive of self-aggrandisement^ ; in the latter, the 
four sangrahas are intended to win the heart and to earn the gra- 
titude' of all. It is more the idea of four sangrahas which guided 
A^oka whose ambition was to win the affection of all men f panayam 
gachhema su munisanam, S.E. E. I), not to care for any other glory or 
fame than that the people should be inclined to learn the ideal of 
piety or duty and to be trained therein (K. E. X), and to depute those 
oflScers to deal with the people who are not harsh in their language, 
not fierce in their nature but are of winsome cordiality ( e akhakhase 
achamde sakhinalambhe, S. E. E. I . 

With A^oka pasamda is not a term of contempt it denotes a 
religious order, sect or denomination. Its phonetic development out 
of the Sk. parshada is traceable through its Shahbazgarhi variant 
prashamda. By the expression, save pasamda, he referred to all 
religious orders, sects, denominations or schools of thought in India 
of his time. He broadly divided them into persons following the 
two modes of life, the pravrajitas and the grihasthas, the former 
renouncing the household life and the latter keeping to it (E. E. XII). 
The pravrajitas are broadly distinguished as the Brahmanas and the 
Sramanas, or as the Sramanas and the Brahmanas. The grihasthas 
figure in his edicts as the lay adherents and supporters of the different 
sects and schools ( nikayas ) of the pravrajitas ( E. E. XIII ). Though 
ipso facto the grihasthas themselves were divided into different groups 
of devotees or worshippers of popular deities, the fact cannot be 
directly inferred from the edicts. Among the pravrajitas, the typical 
names mentioned are the Brahmans, the Ajivikas, the Nirgranthas 
( Jainas ) and the Samghasthas ( Buddhists ). The Buddhists are 
distinguished as monks and nuns, and upasakas and upasikas 

1 Digha, III, pp. 192, 292. 

2 Ibid, III, p. 172 f. 

3 Arthas5stra, III, 9 foil. 

4 Cf. Jataba, III, p. 262 : sangShako sakhilo sanhavScho. 
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(Bhabru'l. The same kind of distinction holds good also in the case 
of other orders of the pravrajitas. It is evident from this that women 
were till then allowed to renounce worldly life and to join the orders 
of the pravrajitas. The Brahmans represented numerous orders of 
the pravrajitas as well as Brahman householders in the service of the 
state and of the society at large ( M.E.E., Ye ; E. E. V). 

A^oka desired that all the sects should dwell everywhere in his 
dominions ( E.E. VII). He insisted on putting up seemly behaviour 
( sampatipati ) and giving alms and making gifts ( danas ) to the 
Brahmanas and the Sramanas, particularly on personally waiting 
upon them ( atana pachupagamane, P. E. VI ). He knew them to 
be the persons in whom were well established the principles of piety 
or duty, such principles as respectful attention to high personages, 
respectful attention to parents, respectful attention to preceptors 
and teachers, and seemly behaviour to friends, associates, comrades 
and relations as well as to slaves and servants, besides strong devotion 
( dadhabhatita, E.E. XIII ). He knew them to be the custodians of 
higher forms of culture and civilization as well as the disseminators of 
learning and culture in all parts of the country and outside (E.E. 
XIII). If they were affected and distressed, 'the cause of man’s 
progress in culture and civilization would greatly suffer. Accordingly 
he completely changed his mind and launched upon a new career 
of cultural conquest throughout his empire and throughout the world 
with the Brahmanas and Sramanas as the brave soldiers of the Aryan 
faith, and appointed a special class of imperial officers, the Dharma- 
mahamatras, to look after them while they were carrying on their 
noble missions (E. E. V). He liberally helped them with alms and 
gifts and honoured them in various ways. He tried to persuade them 
to co-operate with one another for their healthy growth in knowdedge 
and matters essential so that they might be better equipped for the 
great work before them ( E.E. XII ). He dedicated four beautiful 
cave-dwellings to the Ajivikas in the Khalatika hills. As regards the 
Buddhist Sanigha, he sought to prevent division among its members, 
even by promulgating a penal ordinance ( Schism Pillar ). For the 
guidance of the Buddhists who were his co-religionists he selected 
seven texts out of the growing corpus of Buddha’s Words and 
commended them for their constant study and meditation (Bhabru). 

The information furnished by Megasthenes and other Classical 
writers about the philosophers or wise men of India of the 4th 
century B. C. is, in both detail and substance, the same as that which 
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may be gathered from the inscriptions of A6oka and the Pali Nikayas 
and Jatakas. The philosophers are broadly distinguished as the 
Brachmanes (Brahmanas) and the Sarmanes (Sramanas), or as the 
Sarmanes and the Brachmanes. The Brachmanes are described as 
the wise men whose lives were regulated by the rules prescribed in 
the Grihya Sutras, and as those persons who spent the first period of 
their lives as brahmachSris or resident pupils in the schools of 
different teachers and the second period as grihasthas or married 
householders. Their graduated system of training, ideal of simple 
living and high thinking, marrying many wives, reluctance to com- 
municate their knowledge of philosophy even to their wives, and 
wrapping up their doctrines about immortality and future judgement, 
and kindred topics, in allegories, after the manner of Plato and the 
like are noticed. It is rightly observed by Megasthenes that their 
ideas about physical phenomena were very crude, for they were better 
in their actions than in their reasonings, inasmuch as their belief 
was in great measure based upon fables.^ 

The Sarmanes are distinguished as the Hylobioi who live in the 
woods, the Hylobioi who are the physicians, those who practise hard 
penances, and those who are diviners and sorcerers, adepts in funeral 
rites, and who go about begging both in villages and towns. 
Megasthenes mentions that there were religious women who pursued 
philosophy with some of the Hylobioi. Clemens likens the Hylobioi 
to the Enkratetai (Anchorites) among the Greeks, and distinguishes, 
as held by Colebrooke, the followers of Boutta (Buddha) from the 
general body of the Hylobioi 2. 

Pseudo Origen speaks of a sect of philosophers among the 
Brachmanes par excellence who abstained from animal food and all 
victuals cooked by fire, went about naked, and lived on the banks of 
the river Tagabena ( Tungabena, Tungabhadra ). With them God 
was light, the Word (Logos), and the body the outermost covering 
of the soul. The leader of one such sect in Alexander’s time was 
Mandanis (Manclana ? ), a Dandamis ( Dandin ? ), one of whose un- 
worthy disciples was Sphines (A^vin ? ) whom the Greeks called 
Kalanos probably for the reason that he greeted a person by uttering 
the auspicious word kalyanam.i This sect of the Gymnosophists, 
if not precisely a sect of the Ajivikas, was at least a sect of the 
Achelakas or Avadhutas closely allied to the Ajivikas. 


1 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 98 £. 

2 Ibid, p. 105. 
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Though the Nirgcanthas or Jainas are not expressly mentioned, 
their inclusion among the Indian Hylobioi is evident from the 
reference to the ascetic practice of remaining ‘for a whole day 
motionless in one fixed attitude’, i say in the posture of one called 
ubbhatthika in Pali. 2 

Eegarding the collective body of the philosophers in India 
Diodorus accurately observes that they were in point of number a 
minority, but in point of dignity predominant over all. They, being 
exempted from all public duties, were neither the masters nor the 
servants of others. They were, however, engaged by private persons 
to offer the sacrifices due in lifetime, ‘h.nd to celebrate the obsequies of 
the dead, for they were believed to be the most dear to the gods (Pali 
devatanampiyo), and to be the most conversant with matters relating 
to Hades (unseen world). In requital of such services they received 
valuable gifts and privileges, while to the people at large they rendered 
great service. When the people gathered together at the beginning 
of the year, they forewarned them about droughts and wet weather, 
propitious winds, health and disease, and other useful topics, so that 
they and their ruler might make adequate provision against a coming 
deficiency. 3 

Nowhere in a Brahmanical work, whether it be the Great Epic or 
the Eatnayaua, the Artha^iistra or any of the Law-books, is recogniz- 
ed a religieux other than one who is a Brahman by birth and 
qualities and a Brahnianist by religious conviction and ideal of life, 
who, in spite of his being an anchorite or ascetic renouncing every- 
thing of the w'orld (samnyasin, parivriijaka, yati .or bhikshu), is 
expected to be the upholder of the Vedic system sanctifying the 
socio-moral order based upon the scheme of four castes and four 
stages of effort (varna<rama-dharma). The attitude of the Artha^'astra 
towards the Sakyas (Buddhists\ the Ajivakas, and such like ‘runways’ 
is naively hostile, and the language in which it introduces them, oppro- 
brious. They are indiscriminately stigmatized as Vrishala ( S'Tidra ) 
pravrajitas.'i The rule it presciubes (II. 1) is to the effect that “when, 
without making provision for the maintenance of his wife and sons, 
any person embracing asceticism, he shall be punished with the first 
amercement, likewfise any person who converts a woman to asce- 

1 Ibid, p. 102. 

2 Majjhima, I, p. 92. 

3 iIcCrindle. Ancient India, p. 38 f. 

4 Arthas'astra, III. 20. Ci. Bai-lia!;paty.a Sutram, II, 5-35, III, 8-19, 31-50, 60-01. 

31 
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ticisui may be taken also to go against their interests. In the 
Ramayana, may he in an interpolated verse, Buddha is bluntly 
maligned as having been a thief and an atheist (chorah nastikah). 
The Brahman Parivrajakas like M.arkaudeya (Pali Magancliya)! took 
Buddha to be a bhunaha, bhnnahn (bhrunahan, ' foetus killer)^ 
obviously for the reason that his opinion went against household 
life. 3 If at the time of a sacrifice any Sramana was sighted, 
the Brahman performer of the sacrifice felt sore offended and 
tauntingly remarked, saying, “PTere comes the- shaveling, , the 
Sramana, the Vrishala !” In some of the Grihya Sutras, the pre- 
judice against the S ramanas is Sought to be made deep-rooted by 
giving a religious sanction to the superstitious belief that the sight 
of a S ramana in a dream portended evil. 

John Caird is rudely shocked by the utter inconsistency between 
‘All is Brahman’ doctrine of the Early Vedanta pantheism and the 
grossest monstrocities of the Brahman-sanctioned polytheism. 
Here he was anticipated by Buddha, in one point at least, namely, 
that the boasting nature and fury of a Brahman w’as w'holly 
inconsistent with his acclaimed proficiency in Vedanta and' advance 
in religious life. The only redeeming feature of the Arthasastra polity 
is that in Bk. Ill, Ch. 16, it ordains that the orthodox ascetics 
(a^raminah) and the heretics (pashanrlas) ‘shall, without disturbing 
each other, reside in a large area’ (mahatyavaka^e--'vaseyuh), the new- 
comer being ‘provided with the space occupied by an old resident’, 
and that whether hermits of the Vanaprastha order, or the Yatis and 
Brahmacharins of the orthodox orders, or the heretics, may when 
found to be delinquents, in the name of the ruler, perform penaces, 
offer oblations to gods, observe fasts, and the like in lieu of the pay- 
ment of fines imposed, while in cases of defamation, theft, assault and 


1 Majihima, II, p. 501. I prefer this spelling in Siamese text to Majandiya 
in P. T. S. text. 

2 The word bhuua ( Sk bhruna ) always stands for foetus. If it means in some 
contexts for a learned Brahman (ilonier -Williams, Sanskrit English Diet,) or a 
leading yishi (Jatakas, V, p. 266), it does so only figuratively, it primarily signifying 
Hiranyagarbha, an epithet of Brahma or Brahman. 

3 In the Majjhima context, the word bhunaha or bhunahii does not mean a 
learned brahman or leading Brahmarshi. See, for reasons for calling Buddha a 
bhunaha, Malalasekera . Diet, of Pali Proper Names, ii. p. 595 E. J. Thomas, the 
Life of Buddha, p. 115. I take it to be the same word as Stmahan in fs'a Up. 
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abduction of women they shall be compelled to undergo the usual 
punishment, the guiding principle for the ruler being that he shall 
forbid under penalty imposed by law the wilful or improper conduct 
among the ‘runaw’ays’ : pravrajyasu yathacharan raja dandena 
varayet.i 

The authoritative maxim in the Arthasastra (,1V. 3) also desires 
that the king should honour the Siddhatapasas, making them to 
dwell in his kingdom. But this is not to be mistaken for Anoka’s 
desire to see all sects dwell everywhere in his domain (raja sarvata 
ichhati save pasarada vaseyu, ll.E. VII], in spite of their verbal 
agreement. The former keeps in view only those hermits or ascetics 
who are experts in magical arts and endow’ed with supernatural 
powders and may be employed to ward off pi evidential visitations. 

Totally different is the attitude of Buddha towards the Sramanas 
and the Brahmanas. In his terminology, the religieux who is a 
Brahmana is at the same time a Sramana, and rice versa.^ As 
Sramana the bhikshu stills his nature by getting rid of sins 
(samitapapo ti samano), and as Brahmana he washes away his sins 
(vahitapapo ti brahmano). The religious status of a person is sought 
to be determined by the state of purity and all-round spiritual 
advancement, and not by birth or family or any outward sign 
(na jatiihi, na gottena, na jachcha).^ The persons of all social grades 
are entitled alike to this status provided that they stand the test of 
saintship.^ The Sangha or Gana (th^ latter as in the case of the 
Jainas) is a common brotherhood or sisterhood of all persons who 
have come away from the world to live and work together in the 
pursuit of a common ideal of life irrespective of caste or family. 
Thus the value is set upon man as man, and not upon man in relation 
to any accidents of birth or social life. 

A difference existed nevertheless between the S ramanas and the 
Brahmanas as such, and it is freely recognized in the early literature 
of the Jainas and Buddhists. Mahavira generally passed as Samana 


1 Arthasastra, lY. 3 : 

Mayayogavidas tasmSd vishaye siddhtapasah I 
vaseyuh pujita rajfia daivapat-pratikarinah II 

2 Dhammapada, verse 142 : so brahmano, so samano, sa bhikkhu. 

3 Ibid, verse 393. 

4 Aggaana Suttanta, Digha, III. p. 95 f. 
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Mahavira, and Buddha as Samana Gotama. The Wandering ascetics 
who w’ere born in Brahman families and belonged to the religious 
orders to which admission w'as restricted to persons of the Brahman 
caste are bodily distinguished as Brahmana Parivraxakasi from the 
rest who are called Sramana pravrajitas .2 According to the Sutta- 
nipata Commentary, the Brahmans stigmatized the iSramanas as 
Vrishalas, not because they were all Vrishalas by caste but because 
they freely admitted even the Vrishalas or S udras into their orders 
and interdined with them .3 Among the pravrajitas or ‘runaways’, 
the Tapasas or hermits formed a class by themselves. All of them 
belonged to the Vanaprastha order, and were mostly twice-borns 
or persons of the three upper social grades, there having been rarely 
any Tapasa from among the S udras, touchable or untouchable.^ In 
the early literature of the Jainas and Buddhists, precisely as in the 
inscriptions of Asoka. the pravrajitas are broadly represented by the 
S ramanas and the Brahinanas. They were the objects of love 
as well as veneration to the people (manussanam piya ch’ eva garuka).® 
They were the accredited teachers of religion and ethics (ovada- 
dayaka) to them. In a territory from which they were driven out, the 
people are shown to have become morally degraded and impious.^ 
It is, therefore, repeatedly insisted that a righteous ruler aspiring 
to be a universal monarch owes a primary duty to them,'^ W’hich 
consists not only in entertaining them with food and drink, clothing 
and shelter, but also in paying due homage to them, properly 
observing the rules of continence on the sabbath days, and waiting 
upon them for the cultivation of wisdom through instructions and 
discussions. ® 


1 Aupapiitika Sucra. Sec. 76 ; attba rcaiiaDa-fariv^aTS ; EIgba, III, p 130 : 
sambahnIS brabniana-paribbajak,!. 

2 Ibid, Soc. 75 : pavvaiya lan a'US ; I igba, III, p. 180 ; samana Sakyaputtiya. 

3 Paramaltha^otikS, II, Vol. 1, p, 175. 

4 For the distinction between tbe touchable and the untouchable among the 
Sudras, sts Panini, ii. 4. 10 ; B. C. Law, India As described, p. 141. 

5 Jataka, VI. p. 

6 Ibid, III, p. 304 f. The refeience is kindly supplied by S. N, Mitra. 

7 LIgha, III, p. 61, 

8. JStaka. VI, p. 296 . 

Tappeyya annapanena sada sanicna-brabmane, 
dharamakamo sutadharo bhaveyya paripucbchhaka 
sakkdcbeba payirupaseyya silavante babussute. 

Cf. DI?ha, III, p, 191. 
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The legal authority of the king or state to inflict punishments on 
the priests and ‘runaways’ if they were found guilty of criminal 
offences of any kind or to take drastic measures against the 
recurrences of mischievous and irreligious actions on their part has 
nowhere been questioned either in the Arthasastra or in Buddhist 
literature. On the other hand, there are clear prescriptions^ and 
positive evidences^ to establish the existence of such an authority. 
The promulgation of a penal ordinance by A^oka for the suppression 
of schisms in the Buddhist Order or even in a particular community 
of Buddhist monks and nuns may be shown to have its precedents 
in the past action of the kings of Northern India.3 The measure 
adopted by A^oka is preserved in the Theravuda tradition with a note 
of approval and without any adverse comment.^ It was, moreover, 
in accordance with both the Tinaya rule^ and the early Buddhist 
religious sentiment.® As the Pali legend suggests, the king exercised 


1 Arthas'astra, IV. 8 : 

BrShmanam p5pakatm5naip uddhusliyaukaifitavianam 
kuryan nirvishayam raja vasayed akareshu v5. 

Ibid. III. 16 : 

Praviajyasu yath3char8n raja dap4i3na vErayet. 

Cf. Divyavadana, p. 165 : 

Yrsyayam Idris'o dharmah purastal lambate dab'a 
tasya vai s'lavaPau taja kshuraprenava krintatu. 

2 Jataka, III, p, 304 ; “Ime di\a samanavetena charit^a rattim acachEram 

karonti” ti pabbajitanam kujjhitva “mayhain vijite sabbe pabbajua palayantu, 

dijthadiltbanam n’eva rajanam karissaiiti bherim cbarEpesi. 

3 S. N. Mitra kindly draws my attention to the Dhammapada Commentary, 
III, 'p. 54, in which we are told that although Buddha was then alive, the bbikshus 
appealed successively to Anathapindika and Vis'akha, and lastly to king Prascnajit 
to drive out a bhikshu associated with a woman from his kingdom (tumhakam 
vijita niharatha), and the king coming to the vihara, surrounded it with his men. 

4 Mahavamsa, V. 270-281 ; Samantafaiadika, I, p. 61 ; “Na ime 
bhikkhu, afinatitthiya ime” ti Aatva tesam setakani vatthani dat\a upapahlBjesi. 
The Dipavamsa word is nasesi. Cf. Kathavatthu Commentary, p. 3. 

5 The rule cited by Mookerji (Asoka, p. 198) from the Mahavagga (I. 60, 67, 69) 
prescribes nasana (‘‘which is definitive and permanent expulsion from the Sangha”) 
as the extreme penalty for the schism caused by a monk or nun : 

Sanghabhedako anupasampanno na upasampadetabbo. 
upasampanno nrisetabbo ti. 

6 Cf. Theragatha, verse 973 : 

odatakam arahati, kasavam kim karissati ? 

Ibid, Verse 975 : 

titthiyanam dhajam kechi dharessanty-avadatakam. 
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this authority with the consent of the leading men of the Sangha.l 
“The Buddhist law/’ as Mookerji observes (A^oka, p. 199), “has its 
counterpart in the Brahmanical law, according to which mischief- 
makers who tried to create or foment dissensions in the village 
communities and assemblies w'ere punished by banishment.” 

Buddha enjoins it as a noble duty on the part of a righteous king- 
emperor (ariyam chakkavatti-vattani) and he should ask the virtuous 
Sramanas and Brahmanas, approaching them from time to time — 
what is wholesome, what is unwholesome, what is blameworthy, 
what is blameless, what is cultivable, what is not cultivable, what is 
that which being done, makes for harm and suffering for a long time, 
and what is that which being done, makes for good and happiness 
for a long time . 2 

A5oka describes the Sramanas and the Brahmanas as suvihita or 
‘well-established ones’ ( E. E.XIIIl, by which he meant the accredited 
religious teachers in whom the desired principles of piety or duty 
were established (yesu vihita). The Hathigumpha inscription speaks 
of ‘the honoured recluses who are well-established’ (sakata-samana- 
suvihitanarn), while the Theragatha (verse 75) praises visiting the 
well-established saints as a meritorious deed (sadhu suvihitananr 
dassanam). 

With ASoka the supreme duty was doing good to the whole world, 
and there was no greater duty than it : 

Katavyamate hi me sarvalokahitam ; 

nasti hi Kammataram sarvalokahitatpa ( R. E. VI ). 

To the same effect and virtually in the same language the Eaja- 
dharma Section of the Great Epic enjoins = 

(a) hitarthani sarvalokasya (Mbh., XII. 36. 26) ; 

(b) sarvalokahite ratah (ibid, XII, 67. 5) ; 

(c) sarvalokahitam dharmam kshatriyeshu pratishthitam 

(ibid, XII. 63. 5). 

The authoritative dictum quoted in the Arthasastra, I. 2, 
respresents the ideal ruler as one w’ho is devoted to the good of all 
beings : sarvabhutahite ratah. 


1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. .382. 

2 Digha, III, p. 61 
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The Mahaniora Jafeaka speaks of the righteous king-emperor as 
a ruler who grants the boon of 'No fear’ to all beings : abhayam cha 
yo sabbabhuxtesu deti.i 

It is said of Buddha, the religious counterpart of the righteous 
king-emperor, that he was brought forth by Maya for the good of 
the many : bahunain vata atthaya.^ Gotama the Eecluse might 
be praised by the outsiders as the well-wisher of all living beings : 
sabba- panabhuta-hi tanukampi.3 

‘The whole world’ is rather a vague term. By this the Maha- 
mangala Jataka understands the world of the devas, the pitris, the 
reptiles, and the rest of beings ^ The beings may be conveniently 
distinguished as suprahuman, human and infrahuman. The supra- 
human world is svarga (saga, svaga, M. E. E.) — heaven, the human 
world is prithivi (puthavi, E. E. V, Dh)— earth, and the infrahuman 
world is apaya (S. E. E.)^ — hell. The heaven is the grand world (vipule 
svage, M. E. E.) in the sense that there one can obtain and enjoy 
grand results (mahaphale, S. E. E. I), or to use Buddha’s phraseology, 
unbounded joy and happiness (.vipulam sukham).^ The infernal 
world is a terrible state of woe (mahapiiye, S. E. E. I), — of apaya- 
duggati vinipata in Buddha’s words. In Buddha’s terminology, the 
devas were either the gods by birth fupapatti-deva), such as Indra, 
Varuna, Agni, the Lokapalas, the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
or the gods by purity (visuddhi-deval, such as the S ramanas and the 
Brahmanas held in high esteem as the accredited religious teachers, 
or the gods by courtesy and popular consent (sammuti-devu), such as 
the kings and princes. The infrahuman world included also the 
whole of the animal kingdom fPali tirachchhanagata puna), — the 
world of bipeds, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and the rest (,P. E. II, 
P. E. V). This is comprehended by Buddha’s expression miga- 
pakkhl. The earth consists narrowly of the domain proper of a ruler, 
the vassal states, and the bordering territories of allies, enemies or 
strangers (E. E. II, E. E. V, E. E. XIII, S. E. E. II, M. E. E ). The 
Eajadharma of Asoka, precisely like the Eajadharma of the Great 
Epic and the Artha^astra and the Eiija-chakravarti-Dharma of the 
Nikayas and the Jatakas, is intended to secure and promote 


1 jataka, IV, p. 338 ; cf. Jataka, IV, p. 76 : yo sabbalokassa nivatavutti. 

2 Therigatba, verse 192. 

3 Digha, I, p. 4. 

4 jataka, IV, p. 75. 
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man^s interests here in the present world and hereafter in the 
other world. 

The expression ‘doing good to the whole world’ had a positive 
meaning for A5oka. By this he meant that he should make all 
energetic efforts to see that ‘all were free from the innate proneness 
to sins (sakale apaparisrave asa, B. E.^X), that ‘all men were actively 
joined with all good and happiness, both of this world and of the 
next' (savena hitasukhena hidalokika palalokikena yujevu ti, S. R. E. I), 
that ‘the people might sufficiently grow with the growth in piety 
and sense of duty' (jane anulupaya dhammavadhiya vadheya^ , 
P. E. VII), that, ‘they might elevate themselves' {abhyumnamisati, 
P. E. VII). With A.^oka parisrava is just another word for apufia, 
meaning ‘demerit.' In Mahavira's phraseology the two concepts of 
parissava (parisrava, spring of sin) and asava (asrava, influx of sin) 
and their opposites go together,^ while in Buddha's terminology 
parissaya (pari^raya) stands for lurking danger, the internal spring 
of impiety and the unwholesome^ . Asoka employs the word vadhi 
(vriddhi, increase, growth, promotion) as the opposite of hini (hani. 
decrease, decay)^ the word dharmahani occurring in the Bhagavad- 
gita.s Buddha employs antithetically two verbal forms, abbhunna- 
mevyam (should elevate, uplift) and na apanamej^yani (should not 
lower, degrade)^ . 

The secret of success in this matter lies, according to Asoka, in 
readiness to action and prompt dispatch of state-business : tasa cha 
pana iyam nutle uthane cha athasamtilana cha (R. E. VI). A^oka 
says that he had no satiety (nasti hi me toso) in respect of readiness 
to action and prompt dispatch of state business. Here the great 
Maurya emperor had just followed the wise adage of the age which 
is traceable almost in the same language in the Great Epic and the 
x\rtha(astra quotation of verses : 


1 Cf. imassa Sugatovadassa anurupayam patipattiram thatvS, Jstaka, III, p. 368. 

2 Acharaaga Sutra, p. 18 : ye asava te parissava, ye pasissava ts asava, ye 
aDasava te aparissava, ye aparissava te apasa\a. 

3 Anguttara, III, p. 388 ; Sutta-nipata, verses 42, 45 ; Niddesa, I, p. 12, II, 
p. 420. 

4 B. E. IV. 

5 Cf, dharmahani prajSyate. 

6 DIgha, I, p. 124. 
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Mahibharata^ XII. 57. 13 : 

Uttbanam bi narendranam rajadbarmasya yam mnlam. 

‘‘Eeadiness to action on tbe part of tbe kings, wbicb is tbe secret 
of success in royal administration.”! 

Artba^astra, I. 19 ; 

Eajno bi vratam uttbanann yajiiab karyanu^asanam, 
daksbina vrittisaniyam cba diksba tasyabbisecbanam. 
Prajasukbe sukbam rajflab prajanam cba bite bitani, 
natmapriyam bitam rajnab prajanani tu priyam bitam. 
Tasman nityottbito raja kuryad artbanu^asanani, 
artbasya miilam uttbanam, anartbasya viparyayab. 
Anuttbane dbruvo na^ah praptasyanagatasya cba, 
prapyate pbalam uttbanal labbate cbartbasampadam. 

Of a king, tbe vow indeed is exertion, tbe performance of sacrifice 
tbe discharge of duties, tbe offer of fees, tbe equal attention to all, 
and tbe baptizm tbe consecration. 

In tbe happiness of the subjects lies tbe happiness of tbe king, and 
in their happiness his welfare. The (personal) welfare is not dear 
to the king, but the welfare of the subjects is dear ( to him ). 

Hence the king should always be active and administer state- 
business. The root of advantage is readiness to action, of disadvantage 
it is the counteractive. 

In the case of unreadiness to action surely perish that which is 
gained and that which is to be gained. He obtains the fruit ( desired 
end ) from the promptness in action, and gains in the wealth of 
advantage.” 

Of the two points stressed by A^oka and tbe maxim in the Artba- 
sistra, the first is ustana, Pali utthana and Sk. utthana, and the second 
is athasaratirana, Pali atthakarana, 2, Sk. karyanuiasanam ; the first 
is the principle of action and the second its application. The idea of 
atha-sanitirana is traceable in the Jataka expressions — vinichcbhaye 
nisiditva atte tiresi, “sitting in the court, tried cases”, imain potthakam 
olokenta attain tireyyatha, “Looking into this book of precedents, 3 ’ou 
should try a case. ”3 As a Buddhist psychological term, santirana 
means the preliminary investigation of the data of sense. 

1 Here miilam might be translated also by ‘the root or spring of action.’ 

2 Kosala-Samyutta, I. 7 : atthakarane nisinno. 

3 Jataka, III, p. 292. The reference is kindly supplied by S. N. Mitra, 

32 
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Though no Pali dictum showing verbal agreement with that of 
A^oka is traced so far, it is incontestable that the whole emphasis of 
Buddha^s teachings is on utthana, which is but a synonym of 
appamada (earnestness), dalhaparakkama ( strong power of action),! 
attakara purisakara (self-willed action), bala (strength of the will), 
viriya (mental energy), and the like. The Dhammapada inculcates 
that the glory of a person goes on increasing if he is ready for action, 
mindful, pure in deed, discreet in action, self-restrained, virtuous and 
earnest.^ Just as in A4oka’s edicts the different aspects of the concept 
of utthana are sought to be expressed by such terms as parakrama 
(power of action, E, E. X), pakama (strenuous exertion, M. E. E.), 
usaha (zeal, P. E. I), and uyama (effort, E. E. XTII), dhiti (fortitude, 
S. E. E. II), and patimna achala (resolve unshaken), so in the 
Dhammasangani, we have for the concept of samma-vayama ( right 
exercise of the will ) such contributory terms as viriyarambha 
(energetic initiative), nikkama (strenuous exertion), parakkama (power 
of action), uyyama (effort), ussaha (zeal), ussolhi (ardour), thama 
(stamina), dhiti (fortitude), asithila-parakkamata (unabated powerful 
activity), anikkhittachhandata (unabandoned will to act), anikkhitta- 
dhurata (steadily keeping on to the path of action), and anikkhitta' 
sampaggaha (steadfast adherence to the path of action). 

With Buddha appamada is the single term by which the whole 
of his teaching might be summed up. In the Kosala Saniyutta, II. 
7-8, Buddha mentions appamada to king Pasenadi of Kosala as the 
single principle of action which stands embracing both the interests, 
viz., that which appertains to the present existence and that which 
appertains to the future existence.^ Here he advises the king to base 
on this very principle all his duties, private and public, as thereby 
he might keep him active, wakeful and guarded together with his 
family members and vassals, his subjects and officers, and his treasury 
and storehouse. 


1 Dhammapada, Ch. III. 

2 Ibid, verse, 24 : 

Utthanavato satimato 

suchikammassa nisammakorino, 
sannstassa chu dhammajlvino 

appamattassa yaso’ bhivaddhati. 

3 Appamado kho maharaja eko dhatnmo ubho atfche samadbiggayba tittbati- 
dittbadhammikam obeva attbam samparayikam. 
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“Figuratively only utthana means the active state of mind and 
body. The opposite state of ustina, according to S.E.E. I, is 
represented by anavuti (non-application), alasiya (indolence), and 
kilamatha (fatigue). 

As observed elsewhere, “Anoka’s principle of utthana or parakrama 
seeks its fulfilment through atthasantiraiia, ‘prompt dispatch of state 
business’, and is directed to doing good to the whole world (sarvalo- 
kahita), to making all beings happy here and enabling all men to 
attain to hea.ven hereafter, particularly to promote other worldly 
interests (savam paratrikSya, R.E. X). It required all including him 
and his officers to apply themselves ceaselessly and eternally (sasvatani 
samayara, S.E.E. I) to the noble cause espoused by way of faithfully 
and effectively discharging the duties assigned. In short, action, 
and action alone, was the underlying principle of Anoka’s Dhamma 
and system of administration.”^ 

The two means by which Asoka sought to promote the cause of 
piety and human duty in the world are appositely called nijhati and 
dhammaniyama (P.E VII), the first corresponding to the Pali 
nijjhatti,2 and the second to saddhammaniyama.^ In Pali the term 
nijjhatti implies the sound method of reasoning, the appeal to reason 
and understanding, the way of convincing each other by fact and 
reason, as distinguished from ujjhatti or the obstinate way of 
suppressing reason by resorting to a kind of argumentum ad veru- 
cunduniA The niyama is the order regulating the path of action 
(magga-niyama)5 which is inviolable (abhabbo okkamituiu).6 A^oka 
sought to give effect to the means of nijjhatti or moral persuasion 
by the inculcation of the fundamental principles of piety or duty 
(dhammanusathini), the proclamations of their usefulness (dhamma- 
savanani), and the tangible works of public utility (dhamma- 
thanibhani). The second of these is the duty assigned in Pali 
literature to the Dhammaghosakas.'^ The way of dhamma-niyama 
was sought to be given effect to by Asoka through regulation or 
legislation. 

1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii. p. 298. 

2 Anguttara, IV, p. 223. 

3 Ibid, III, p. 185. The reference is kindly supplied by S. N. Mitra. 

4 Manorathapurani Siamese ed.. Ill, p. 281. 

5 Ibid, III, p. 64. 

6 Anguttara, III, p. 174. 

«> 

7 Jataka, III, p. 161 ; Dhammapada Commentary, III, p. 81. I owe the Jataka 
reference to S. N. Mitra. 
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Ministration to the whole world is possible through the discharge 
of certain essential duties that are traditionally known in Pali as 
dasa-raja-dhamma or dasa-rajavatta. The number ten may be raised 
to twelve by following a slightly different mode of enumeration.^ The 
categorisation of the duties is evidently based upon a certain state- 
ment of Buddha, which is just illustrative and not exhaustive. The 
essential duties of a ruler lie, according to the Artha^astra and other 
Brahmanical works on royal polity, to the seven elements of 
sovereignty, vis., himself, the ministers and other officers, the territory 
and population, the defences, the financial resources, the army, and 
the allies.2 These may be taken to consist, according to Buddha, of 
the obligations to the ruler himself (attani), to his own people (anto- 
janasmim), to his own territory {antojanapadasmim),^ to vassals 
(khattiyesu anuyuttesu),^ to the friends and allies (mittamachchesu), 
to the fighting units (balakayesu), to the Brahmans and other needy 
householders (brahmana-gahapatikesu), to the slaves and servants 
(dasa-kammakaresu),5 to the people of towns and districts (negama- 
janapadesu), to the Sramanas and the Brahmanas (samana-brahma- 
nesu), and to the beasts and birds and other animals (migapakkhisu).® 

As for the duty to himself, Anoka’s expression is ‘just as he feels 
concern for himself’ (atha atanam anukampati, S. E. E. II). The Pali 
idiom is precisely the same : attanam anukampami “just as I feel 
concern for myself.’”^ The earlier Buddhalogy as developed in the 
Buddhavaiusa, the Chariya-pitaka and Jataka Nidana-katha speaks 
of a long course of preparation undergone by the Bodhisattva for 
serving these three great interests : doing good to oneself (attattha- 
chariya), doing good to one’s people (fiatattha-chariya), and doing 
good to the world (lokattha-chariya).8 The first is individual, not to 
say egotistic -, the second is national, not to say parochial ; the third 
is universal, not to say altruistic. These are reduced to two in the 
Jatakas, viz., in the interest of oneself (attadatthara) and in the 

1 Sumangala-vilasini, III, p. 851. 

2 Arthas'astra, VI. 1 : svamyamatya-janapada-durga-kos'a-dandamitrapi. 

3 This is not included in the traditional list of ten but dealt with in many 
a text. 

4 This, too is not included in the list of ten. 

5 Variant, anuyantesu. 

6 DIgha, III, p. 61 ; Jataka, IV, p. 421f. ; V. p. 123, etc. 

7 Jataka, IV, p. 320. 

8 ChariyS-pitaka Commentary, p. 7. Here buddhattha-chariyS is really 
attatthachariyS. 
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interest of other (parattham)i . The right application of oneself 
(attasammapanidhi) is considered the best course of wisdom.2 Before 
taking the responsibility of instructing others one should first 
establish oneself in what is proper.3 To do so one must stand firm 
in piety and be endowed with moral rectitude and gentleness of 
nature (dhamme thito ajjave maddave sato),^ be well established in 
virtue (sile patitthaya).^ In words of A^oka, standing firm in piety 
and virtue, they wdll be administering the form of conduct (dham- 
mamhi silamhi tistamto dhanimam anusasisamti, E. E. IV). The 
philosophic argument behind it is that the enlightened self-interest is 
ne Phis ultrafi If one holds oneself dear to him, one should guard 
oneself well. The Artha^astra, I. 2, cites the word of wisdom 
according to which the king himself being well- disciplined in sciences, 
should devote himself to the task of regulating the conduct of his 
subjects.'^ The object is that he should be the pioneer in noble 
deeds, — the leader of the multitude, himself being firmly devoted to 
the practice of piety .8 He is to be the adikara or first-doer, an 
epithet applied in the Jaina Agama to the founder of Jainism : aigare 
titthagare,9 A^oka says, “Doing a good deed is difficult. He who 
does it first, does a difficult thing (indeed). But many a good deed 
has been done by me” : 

Kalanaiu dukaram. Yo adrkaro kalanasa so dukaram karoti. 
Ta ma 3 ’a bahu kalanam katam (B.E.V). 


1 Anabhirati Jataka. 

2 Mangala Sutta. 

3 Dhammapada. verse 158 ; 

’ Attanam eva pa(hamam patiiupe niveaye, 
ath’ an&am amisaseyya 

4 Sutta-pipata, verse 250. 

5 Samyutta, I, p. 13. 

No ve ‘piyam me’ ti janinda tadiso 
attain niramkatva piyani sevati. 
atta va seyyo parama va seyyo 
labbha piya ochitattena pachchha. 

6 Cf. Brihad Sranyaka Up., IV. 5. 6 : na va are sarvasva kamaya sai vam 
priyam bliavati, atmanastu kamaya sarvam priyam bhavati. 

7 Arthas'astra, 1. 5 : Vidy5-vinIto raja hi prajanam vinaye ratah. 

8 DIgha, III, p. 169 : 

Pubbangamo auoharitesu dbammesu 
dhammaehariyabhirato anvayiks tahujanassa. 

9 Aupapatika, Sutra, Secs, 16, 20 f. 
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This reminds us at once of the Jitaka dicta : 

Yo pubbe katakalyano aka lokesu dukkarani.i 
Kata me kalyana anekarnpa.^ 

All the authorities agree in saying that the first duty of the king 
fit to rule is self-preparation through education, learning and training, 
and that the means thereof is constant contact with men of ex- 
perience ( vi’iddha-samyogat). They also agree in insisting on his 
protecting himself as well as others against all possible harm. But 
Kautilya’s king, like Machiavelli’s prince, is advised to live always in 
a world of suspicion and dread, which is full of enemiies, internal and 
external. He is to trust none, neither his wives nor his sons, neither 
his ministers nor his officers ; neither the food which is cooked nor 
the bed which is prepared for him, not even his friends, far less his 
enemies, not even himself. 

Buddha’s righteous king emperor is expected to live, on the other 
hand, in a world of trust and security where all are imbued with the 
same spirit of Dharma and all are devoted to the pursuit of the 
common ideal of life.^ Anoka’s w'orld is such a world of trust and 
security where all should be working for piety (savata vijitasi-mama 
dhaiumayutasi, E.E.V.) 

By the expression ‘own people’ are narrowly meant one’s family 
members consisting of wives and sons (children). Mother and father 
are to figure most prominently among them. One’s own people may 
be taken also to include brothers and sisters and other ■ kinsfolk 
(E.E.V). A^oka speaks of parents, teachers (achariyal, wives and 
sons, brothers and sisters, other kinsmen, other princes of the blood 
(E.E. Ill, E.E.IV, E E. V, E.E. IX, E.E. XI, E. E. XIII, P. E. VII), 
Along with kinsmen he mentions friends (inita), associates (sanithuta\ 
comrades (suhadaya) and companions (sabaya), all comprehended by 
Buddha’s expression mittamachcha or fiatisuhajja. He does not omit 
to refer also to the neighbours (pativesiya, E.E. IX). He distinguishes 
one’s people as those who are closely (vage) and those who are distantly 
related (daviye, S E.E. I), as those who stand near (patiyasamna) 
and those -who stand afar (apakatha, P, E. VI). With sons go 

1 Jataka, III, p. 12. S. N. Mltra refers to Milinda, p. 59, stating adikammi- 
kassa dandhSyana bhavati. For adikaro, see Panini, III. 2-21 . 

2 Ibid. V. p. 491. 

3 Digha, III, p. 65 : Samvijjanti vijite amachoba parisajja gapaka mahamatta 
anikaftba dovatika mantass’ ajivioo, mayaft cb’eva anfie oba ye mayam ariyam 
obakkavatti-vattam dharema. 
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grandsons, great-grandsons and the descendants after them ( E. E. IV, 
E. E. V, E. E. XII ). He speaks in the same breath of father, son, 
brother, master, friend, associate, even down to neighbour (E. E. XI). 
Though the individual words are met with in all literature of India, 
there is little doubt that A^oka'’s language or manner of speaking is 
almost verbally the same as that in the Buddhavachana. Asoka’s word 
vijita for one’s territory is typically a Pali word. 

The Nikayas mention the Sakyas as vassals (anuyata, anuyutta 
khattiya) under the king of Kosala. Such vassals within Anoka’s 
empire w’ere the Yonas, the Kambojas, and the rest (E. E. V, E. E. 
XTII). The idea of vassals is rather obscure in the Great Epic and 
the Artha^astra. Samanta in the sense of independent neighbours is 
as much a Pali or Sanskrit word as A^okan (E. E. II), while the word 
Anta or Pratyanta in the same sense is peculiarly Asokan, Anoka’s 
Baipbhanibha (E. E. V) is the very same expression as the Pali 
Brahmanibbha or Brahmana-gahapatikai by which the needy people 
of the world are meant. Even the Brahm.anas and the Sramanas 
(P.E.VII) in one aspect of their earthly existence, namely, mendicancy, 
may be taken to have been meant by the expression Brahmanibbha. 
In the Pali Nikayas and Jatakas, precisely as in Anoka’s Edicts, the 
Brahmanas and the Ibbhas, or the Brahmanas and the Sramanas are 
often associated with the four classes of beggars, viz. kapana 
(kvipanah) meaning ‘those in a pitiful condition, the poor people 
suffering from bodily infirmity’, addhika or street-beggars’ (pathavino), 
vanibbaka (vaniyakah) or ‘those beggars who induce the public to 
offer alms and make gifts by proclaiming the merit that accrues from 
alms-giving and gifts, and yachaka or ‘the beggars imploring the 
public to spare anything, however little or insignificant. 2 Anoka’s 
anathas (orphans, destitutes), vudhas (age-worn persons), kapana- 
valaka (the poor and the miserable)^ , and diisa-bhataka (slaves and 
servants) are rightly grouped with persons deserving of compassion 
(E. E. V, P.E.VII). One may take along with them also other persons 
in distress, such as those who are shut up in prison ( bamdhanabadha ) 


1 Jataka, VI, p. 229, 

2 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 271. 

3 Dinah kjipanah in the language of the Eamayana. In Pali kapana and varaka 
are often used as synonyms, Jataka, IV, p. 285 ; Petavatthu Commentary, p. 120, 
cf. Samyutta, I. p. 231. By the word kapana Buddhaghosa understands duggatS 
dalidda-manussa kana-kuni-adayo. 
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and those sentenced to death (patavadha)i . The sick (vyadhita) 
implied in E. E. II are to be counted also among the distressed. 

The expression negama-janapada which is the same as pora- 
janapada applies to the people of towns and districts who are variously 
engaged in the transactions of life, particularly commercial.^ 

The expression samana brahmana as distinguished from brahmana- 
gahapatika applies to the ‘runaways’ who are the accredited religious 
teachers of men. 

And the expression miga-pakkhi (lit., beasts and birds) applies to 
all animals, whether bipeds or quadrupeds, terrestrial or aquatic. 

The territory gained by a king is rightly said to be of three kinds : 
that which is newly acquired (navah) that which is recovered 
(bhutapurvah), and that which is ancestral (pitryah)^ . In Anoka’s 
case the territory of the second kind is out of the question as he is 
not known to have lost any portion of his territory. The major 
portion of his territory is ancestral, Kalinga being the only territory 
newly acquired (adhunaladha, E. E. XIII). .It is the agreed opinion 
of all Indian political thinkers that the primary duty of a king or 
king emperor is to see his territory consolidated (janapada thavariya- 
ppatta)^ , or to guard it carefully if it is a newly conquered one (jitaii 
cha rakkhe anivesano siya)5 

In the ancestral territory the reigning king is advised in the 
Artha^astra (XIII. 5) to cover the faults of his father and to manifest 
his own virtues. The instance of king Siri Meghavanna who tried to 
make ample amends for certain tyrannical and revengeful acts of his 
father Mahasena might here be cited from the history of Ceylon. 

A^oka in his edicts, does not think of his father or immediate 
predecessor but only of the former kings who had through several 
ages built up a noble tradition of piety. The works of public utility 


1 See Amarakosha, XI, 151, 152 ; Nihsvas tu duvidho dino daridro dui’gato 
pi sah I vapiyako yaehanako margapo yachakarthipau I 

2 Jataka, V, p. 243 ; 

Yo cha raja janapadam adhammena pasasati I 
sabbosadhihi so raja virudho hoti khattiyo II 
Tath eva negame hiipsam ye yutta kayavikkav e | 
ojadanabalikare sa kosena virujjhati n 

3 Arthas'astra, XIII, 5, Of. pettikara dayajjam Olgha, III, p. 60. 

4 Digha, III, p. 59. 

5 Dbammapada, verse 40. 
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done by them was also being done by him just to keep up the 
tradition ( dhamma-patipati ), though these in his opinion had but 
slight effect (lahuke esa patibhoge, P.E. VII). As for himself, he tried 
to fulfil their noble intention to see the people grow sufficiently with 
the growth in piety by adopting two novel methods ( P.E. VII ). 

With regard to the newly acquired territory the king is advised 
in the Arthasastra (XIII. 5) to adopt, among others, the following 
means of pacification : 

Trying to cover the faults of the fallen enemy with his virtues and 
excelling his virtues by doubling his own. Devotion to his own 
duties and works. The showing of favours ( anugrahakarma ), the 
offering of presents ( pariharakarma), the giving of gifts ( danakarma ), 
the bestowing of honours ( manakarma ), and the doing of what is 
agreeable and good to the subjects ( prakriti-priya-hitani ). The 
adoption of the same mode of life, the same dress, language and 
etiquette ( samana^ila-ve^a-bhasha-acharata so as to avoid appear- 
ing as a stranger in the habits of life ( prakriti-viruddbachard ). The 
evinoing of personal interest in their national, religious and social 
festivals and functions ( de^a-daivata-samijotsavavihareshu bhaktih ). 
The honouring everywhere of religious orders ( sarvatra airama- 
ptijanam ). The offering of land, articles of use, and other gifts and 
presents to persons noted for their learning, eloquence and piety 
( vidya-vakya-dharma%ra-purushanam bhumidravya-dana-paribara ). 
The release of all prisoners ( sarva-bandhana-mokshanam ) and the 
doing of favour to miserable, helpless and diseased persons fanugrahani 
dinanatha-vyadhitanam ), The prohibiting of the slaughter of animals 
for half a lunar month during the period of chaturmSsya ( chatur- 
masyeshu ardhamasikam iighatam ), for four nights during the full 
moons ( paurnamaiishu chaturatrikam ), and for a night on the day 
of the birth-star of the conqueror king and on that of the national 
star ( raja-de4a-nakshatreshu ekaratrikam ) ; the prohibiting as well 
of the slaughter of females and young ones and the castration of males 
( yoni-bala-vadha-punistvopaghata-pratishedhah ). 

One may observe that in this particular context the Artha^astra 
prescribes all the noble principles of rajadharma advocated by Affika 
through his edicts and that the prohibitions are precisely those 
embodied in his Kegulation of Piety (P.E.V). But w^e lose all zest in 
the Arthasastra prescriptions and prohibitions as soon as we learn that 


1 This is precisely what is meant by Buddha’s word sam^nattatS. 

33 
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these are all meant to give the conqueror a good appearance before 
the people of a conquered territory. One is likely to wonder where- 
from the Artha^astra got the idea of these advantageous prohibitions 
when these are bodily against the rules of secular Brahmanism. 
Consider, for instance, Anoka’s prohibition of the branding of horses 
and cattle with marks on the Tishj'a, Punarvasu and chaturmasi 
full-moon days, as well as for half a month during the period of 
chaturmasya ( Indian Lent ). The Aitha^astra has no prohibitory rules 
regarding the time of marking the cattle (II. 29). The most auspicious 
time for marking is the Kartika full-moon or the star Eevati in the 
month of ASvayuja, according to the Law-book of Vishnu. The 
A^valayana Grihya Sutra adds the full-moon day of Vai^akha, while 
the Sankhayana Grihya Sutra prefers the new moon after the month 
Phalguna and the star Eevati after the full moon. 

“Anoka's Eegulation was meant to restrain the people of India 
against the killing of she-goats, ewes, and sows, if they were found 
to be with young or in milk, as also against the killing of their 
offsprings, if they were within six months of age. Among the Smriti- 
karas, Gautama alone, as pointed out by Buhler, forbids the meat of 

animals whose teeth have not fallen away In the Nigrodhamiga 

Jataka, a doe desiring to put off her turn of going into the execution- 
block, pleads her case, saying, ‘Sire, I am now with young (gabbhini ). 
There is not a word about the cow and her calf in the edict ( P.E. 
V ) in this particular connection. The oxen ( gone ) certainly find 
mention alongside of goats, rams and pigs in the context of the rule 
for branding. Following the custom of the Middle Country, Bodha- 
yana and Vasishtha prohibited the meat of milch-cows and oxen. 
Kautilya penalises the killing of the calf, the bull, and the milch-cow 
( vatsa-vrisha dhenu^ chaishSm avadhyah, Artha^astra, II. 26 ). The 
Buddha raised his strong voice against the killing of cows ( Brahmana- 
dhammika Sutta, Sutta-nipata ), and succeeded in persuading some 
of the contemporary rulers and leading Brahman teachers of the 
Middle Country to put a stop to the practice. The killing of milch- 
cows, oxen, and calves must have been out of the question in the 
Middle Country of Asoka’s time.”i 

The identity of Anoka’s samdaka figuring in his list of inviolables 
( avadhyas ) is still open to dispute. Buhler takes it to mean the bulls 
set at liberty th at serve in India as stud bulls. If it really stands 

1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 366 f. For the branding of the cattle, ef. Mbh. Ill, 
239. 4-6. 
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for such bulls, the reader might be referred to the Artha^astra (II. 29) 
prescribing rules to punish with the first amercement a person who 
causes the leading bull of a herd (yuthavrishah) to fight with another 
bull, and with the highest amercement when such a bull is injured 
thereby. 

Though both the grounds and purposes of the game-laws in P.E.V 
and the Artha^iistra (II. 26) are different, the birds, fishes, and 
quadrupeds declared as inviolables are for all practical purposes the 
same. “From the qualifying clause, ‘that neither come into (men’s) 
use nor are eaten’ (P.E.V), Anoka’s purpose seems to have been 
to stop for good the unnecessary killing or torture of inoffensive 
creatures, not because they were mangahjas or sacrosancts (as in 
the Arthasastra, II. 26) The abandonment of the practice of going 
on hunting expedition on his part must have been in accordance 
with the dictates of his new religious conscience. His intention 
of minimising the slaughter of and inflictions of cruelty on living 
beings which is clearly expressed in K.E. I is perceptible also behind 
all the restrictive measures contemplated in his Kegulation.”! 

On the question of the king’s or king-emperor’s obligations to the 
needy, the destitute, the minor, the aged, the diseased, the distressed 
and the fallen, the Indian systems of rajadharma are hardly at 
variance. 

To take, first of all, the case of the diseased among men and 
animals. With regard to them A5oka tells us that he made through- 
out his dominions as well as in the territories of his friendly neigh- 
bours arrangements for two kinds of treatment (dve chikichha kata, 
E.E. II), one suitable for men and the other for animals (manusa- 
chikichha cha pasu-chikichha). To implement it he caused medicinal 
herbs and roots and fruits to be supplied and planted wherever these 
were not available (osudhiini cha miilani cha phalani cha yatra yatra 
nasti sarvata harapitani cha ropapitani cha). The arrangements 
made by him may not strictly be taken to mean that he founded 
hospitals for men and cattle. Almost to the same effect and in the 
same language the Eajadharma section of the Great Epic (XII.68.64) 
enjoins ; 

Aushadhani cha sarvani mulani cha phalani cha 
chaturvidhani^ cha vaidyan^ vai sanigrihniyad vifeshatah. 

1 Ibid, ii, p. 865. 

2 Probably the physicians dealing with diseases of men, cattle, horses and 
sleph.ints are meant. 
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“Medicinal herbs and roots and fruits and four classes of phy- 
sicians should particularly be collected.” 

According to the Artha^astra (IV. 3), when pestilences (vyadhi- 
bhayam) and epidemics (marakah) occur as a national calamity 
(upanipita), the king should try to cope with them by such remedies 
(pratikaraih) as secret arts (upanishadikaih), medicines (aushadhaih), 
and pacificatory and purificatory ceremonies. The medicines are to 
be applied by the physicians (chikitsakah) and the pacificatory and 
purificatory ceremonies are to be performed by the siddhatapasas. 
In the case of .cattle diseases (pasuvyadhimarake), the king should 
perform the ceremony of nirajana as well as the worship of the 
family deity. But elsewhere the Artha^astra (II. 29, II. 30, II. 31) 
speaks .of the treatment of the diseases of cattle, horses and elephants 
by expert physicians.^ 

With regard to the helpless (anSthesu), the aged (vudhesu), the 
miserable and the distressed (kapana-valakesu), A^oka ordained seemly 
behaviour (sanipatipati, P.E. VII) and appointed the Dharma- 
mahamatras to work for their good and happiness (hitasukhaye, 
E.E. V). The religious mendicants are taken along with them. 
Among the prisoners, those burdened with the maintenance of family 
(anubadha-paja)2 and those advanced in years were made entitled 
to special consideration in the matter of ransom, leniency and release 
(patividhanaj'e apalibodhaye mokhaye, R.E. V). 

The Nikayas^ and Jatakas^ abound in admonitions to the kings 
persuading them to feed the mendicants of all description, to give 
them alms, and to liberally help them with gifts out of faith and 
without worried mind. 


1 “Cowherds (gopalakah) shall apply remedies to calves or aged cows or cows 
suffering from diseases.’’ 

“Veterinary surgeons (as'vanam chikitsakah) shall apply remedies against 
undue growth or diminution in the body of horses, and also change the diet of 
horses.” 

“The superintendent of elephants.. .examines.. .the work of elephant doctors 
(chikitsakah).” 

2 In the Kalsi variant, anubamdha pajava, the first word may be taken 
independently to mean ‘children.’ See Amarakosha, NSnarthavarga, 309. According 
to Buddhaghosa, anubaddha=anugata, Sumangala-vilasini, I, p. 39. 

3 Devaputta-Samyutta, III, 3 ; Kosala-Samyutta, III, 1. 

4 Jataka, IV, pp. 34, 53 foil. ; V, p. 492. 
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Eegarding men and animals in old age, the general principle laid 
down in the Jatabas is ; 

Jinnam posaip gavassafi cha massu yuhji yatha pure 
pariharati cha dajjasi adhikarakato halE . 

“The ofScers in their old age as well as the cows and horses 
should not be engaged in work as before, and they should be given 
due consideration on account of the good service rendered when they 
were in strength.’’ 

In keeping with the general spirit of the age the Artha^astra lays 
down the following rules to safeguard the interest of religion and 
the religieux, the infants and invalids, women and children, the poor 
and the helpless : 

“The king shall personally attend to the business of the gods, of 
the Brahmanical ascetics, of the heretics, of the Srotriyas, of cattle 
and sacred places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted and the helpless, 
and of women, either in the order of enumeration or according to the 
gravity or urgency of the duties.’’^ 

“The king shall provide the orphans, the aged, the diseased, the 
afflicted, and the helpless with maintenance. He shall also maintain 
( helpless ) wmmen when they are carrying and the children they give 
birth to. “3 

According to the Artha$astra ( II. 36 ), on the days connected 
with the birth-star of the king and the full-moon days “^such prisoners 

.. 1 Jataka VI, p. 251. Here the Pah expreision jinnam posam adhikarakato 

( same as katadhikaro, JStaka, I, p. 56 ) exactly fits in with As'oka's katabhikaresn 
thairesu. 

2 Arthas'Sstra, I. 19 : devata3'rama-pa3han4i-3'rotriyapas'upun3-asthanSm 
bSla-vriddha-vyadhita-vyasanj-auathSaain strinam cha kramena kar\-an pas'yet 
karya-gauravad aty ayikavas'ena v3 . 

3 Ibid, II. 1 : bala-vr'.ddha-vyadhita-v 5 -asananathaDams' cha raja vibhrij-at 
strlyBm aprajatarn prajrit3yas' cha pvdran. 

4 The two stars whose importance is emphasized in the Arthas'astra ( XIII. 5 ) 
are the birth-star of the reigning king and the national star. The two stars to 
which the edicts attach special importance are the Tishya or Tishya and Punar- 
vasu, P.E. V. The prohibition of the castration and branding of animals under 
these two constellations is a point in common between the Arthas’Bstra injunction 
and As oka’s Dhamma-nij'ama. If on this ground the first be regarded as the 
birth-star, the second may be regarded as the coronation-star of As' oka. 

Barua, Inscriptions, ii, pp. 332, 372 f. 

The pre-eminent position of the Tishya as the birth-star may be inferred 
also from As'vaghosha’s association of the Pushya ( which is just another name for 
the Tishya ) with the birth of prince Siddhartha, Buddhacharita ( Johnston’s ed. ) i, 
9 ; Cowell’s ed., 1, 25 ; tatah prasannas' cha Pushyah. 
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as are young, old, diseased or helpless ( anatha ) shall be let out from 
the jail ( bandhanagara ), or those who are of charitable disposition 
or those who have made any agreement with the prisoners^ may 
liberate them by paying an adequate ransom’. 

The authoritative maxims quoted in the Artha^astra ( II. 36 ) 
mention the conquest of a new country, the installation of the heir- 
apparent, and the birth of a prince as the special occasions for jail 
delivery. “Once in a day,’' they say, “or once in five nights, jails 
may be emptied of prisoners in consideration of the work they have 
done, 2 or of whipping inflicted upon them, or of an adequate ransom 
paid in gold.” 

As regards the prisoners on whom death sentence has been passed 
by the court, A^oka says that he granted them three days' respite 
either to give a chance to their kinsmen to have their cases reviewed 
for the sparing of life.3 or at least to observe religious fast and offer 
gifts within the specified time of death (niludhasi kalasi),* to prepare, 
in other words, for death. Nothing corresponding to this is to be 
found in the Artha^astra or elsewhere in Indian literature. 

Servitude ( dasavya ), indebtedness ( ina ), disease ( roga ), impri- 
sonment ( bandhanagara ) and long journey, particularly one across 
a wilderness ( kantaraddhanamagga ) are mentioned by Buddha as 
typical states of woe from w'hich men seek release. 5 Servitude is 
described as the hard lot of slaves and hirelings ( dasakammakara ), of^ 
slaves and servants ( bhatamaya, dasa-bhataka ) in the words of A^oka. 
Though indebtedness is not expressly mentioned in the edicts, it is 
included in the general problem of poverty and destitution dealt with 
by A^oka and others. As a contributory cause of servitude and 
imprisonment, indebtedness may be regarded as a subhead of 
both. 

Long journey, especially one across a wilderness, means the suffer- 

1 Literally, ‘those bound by an agreement’ ( samayanubaddha ). 

2 Karmana, bringing out obviously the meaning of As'oka’s katabhikSva and 
Pali katadhikara. 

3 For the bare sparing of life, ace. to S. N. Mitra. 

Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 351 f. 

4 Cf. Pali niruddha-velayam, Dhammapada Commentary, I, p. 297 ; niruddho 
des'a-kalSbhyam in the Arthas'astra ( VII. 3 ). Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 207. 

5 Ibid, ii, p. 308. 
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ing of the travellers including caravan merchants from fatigue as well 
as risks of life and fortune from the action of thieves and robbers. The 
construction and maintenance of roads, guarding them against inroads 
of thieves, highway robbers, wild tribes and animals, providing guides 
and escorts, shade-trees, inns and caravansaries, and the like are all 
meant for ensuring the safety and comfort of the travellers. The 
planting of shade- trees at every half A,os, the sinking of wells and 
excavation of tanks, the construction of resting sheds and water- 
stations, the laying out of fruit gardens and retreats, the founding of 
almshouses, and similar other institutions of comfort were admittedly 
the time-honoured tradition of piety established by the former kings 
of India which was just kept up by A^oka (P.E. VII). All of them 
come within the scope of ishtapurtam praised in the Brahmanical 
Law-books as works of merit. ^ Similarly the Buddha praises the laying 
out of flower gardens and fruit gardens, the making of forest retreats, 
the construction of bridges, etc., the building of water stations, and 
the digging of wells and tanks as meritorious works of public utility 
by which persons become entitled to go to heaven . 2 According to 
the Artha^astra, it was the duty of the superintendent of passports 
and the Antapalas and Atavipalas to guard the frontiers, forest tracts 
and uninhabited tracts with a view to the safety of travellers and the 
control of travels and traffic, while the Pradeshtris were specially 
charged with the duty of removing all thorns or internal troubles 
arising from the action of thieves, robbers, and the like. It recom- 
mends certain amount of leniency on the part of the judges in dealing 
with the cases of persons suffering from the fatigue of long journey. 
In Buddha’s opinion it is one of the seven main conditions of national 
welfare that legal protection should be vouchsafed for worthy visitors 
so that they may be induced to visit the land and when they come 
they may find the place quite comfortable. 3 The Artha^astra (II. 36) 
refers to resthouses among the charitable institutions^ in a town or 


1 Mauu, IV. 226 : S'raddhayeshtan cha purttSn cba nityam kuryad atandritah ; 
Atri, verse 44 : Vapi-kupa-tadajadi devayatanani cha annapradam ai'amub purttani 
ityabhidhiyate . 

2 Samyutta, I, p. 33. 

3 MahaparinibbAna Suttanta, Ch. I : arahantesu dhammika-rakkhavarana- 
gutti susamvihita kin ti te anagatS cha arahanto vijitam agaehchhevyum, SgatS- 
cha phasum vihareyyun ti. 

4 Dharmavasatha, same as modern Dharmas'ala. 
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city that were open to wandering ascetics and travellers. ^ The 
wayfarers going along a highroad are required to catch hold of any 
person whom they find to be suffering from a wound or ulcer, or 
possessed of . destructive instruments, or tired of carrying a heavy 
load, or timidly avoiding the presence of others, or indulging in too 
much sleep, or fatigued from a long journey, or who appears to be a 
stranger to the place in the localities such as inside or outside the 
capital, temples of gods, places of pilgrimage, or burial grounds (ibid, 
II. 36). Among the Classical writers, Strabo refers to a board of 
town officers who attended to the entertainment of foreigners, assign- 
ing to them lodgings, keeping watch over their modes of life, 
escorting them on the way when they leave the country, taking care 
of them when they are sick, burying them if they die and forwarding 
their property to the relatives of the deceased. 2 

Slavery existed in different forms and degrees of servitude in 
India even when Megasthenes came as an ambassador to the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya, nay, it existed even in earlier times. The 
treatment of slaves was, nevertheless, so liberal and humane that 
slavery, even if it existed in the country, w’as nothing as compared 
with its Greek or Eoman form. One of the remarkable facts, noted by 
Megasthenes about India, was that all the Indians were free, and not 
one of them was a slave. Though the Lakedaemonians and the 
Indians agreed so far in this matter, the former held the Helots as 
slaves, but the latter did not even use aliens as slaves and much less 
a countryman of their own.3 The statement of the Greek ambassador 
about the non-existence of slavery in India has rather been miscon- 
strued by his modern critics. Diodorus truly represents the account 
of Megasthenes when he says, “Of several remarkable customs existing 
among the Indians, there is one described by their ancient philo- 
sophers which one may regard as truly admirable -, for the law ordains 
that no one among them shall, under any circumstances, be a slave, 
but that enjoying freedom, they shall respect the equal right to it 
which all possess.”^t Thus Megasthenes was concerned with 


1 Dharmavasatliiuah pashap4i-pathikan avedya vasayeyuh. 

“The managers of Dharmas'aISs should allow the heretics and travellers to 
reside after reporting their arrival to the city-officer concerned.” 

2 MoOrindle, Ancient India, p, 87. 

3 Ibid, p. 211 f. 

4 Ibid, p. 38. 
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the ideal advocated by the philosophers and religious teachers and 
the underlying spirit of the law of the land, and not with the actual 
state of things. If we say that in England and Burma there is no 
harlot in the eye of law, we do not certainly mean that there is 
no harlot in fact ; all that we intend here is a distinction between 
de jure and de facto. Speaking of the philosophic and religious 
standpoint, he was careful to observe : “Those, they thought, who 
have learned neither to domineer over nor to cringe to others will 
attain the life best adapted for all vicissitudes of lot : for it is but 
fair and reasonable to institute laws which find all equally, but allow 
property to be unevenly distributed.”^ 

The ArthaSastra (III. 13) emphatically declares that servitude 
is not verily consistent with the condition of an Aryan (na 
tvevaryasya dasabhavah), though it may not be improper among 
the unclean to sell or buy children for servitude (MlechchhanSin 
adoshah prajam vikretum adhatum vab The general tenor of the 
laws prescribed in this great work is to afford all possible chances 
to the slaves to regain their free state. 

Buddha not only abstained himself from receiving slaves, male 
and female, as gifts but also restrained his disciples from it. He 
prohibited ‘traffic in human beings’ (satta-vanijja, i.e., manussa- 
vanijja) on the part of the laity .2 In accordance with the Jataka 
maxim, no person should offer himself to slavery. 

Taking servitude to be an existing social institution, A^oka 
pleaded for seemly behaviour (sampatipati, E. E. IX, P.E. VII). 
Buddha defined in a concrete form the nature of such a behaviour, 
and the Artha^astra prescribed the laws for its regulation by the 
state.3 

Going by Anoka’s statement that he had enacted many regulations 
of piety (bahukani dhaiuma-niyamani, P.E. VII), we cannot but 
understand that all of them were intended to give a practical effect 
to the principles of piety or duty enunciated in the edicts and 
promulgated through them. These regulations having not all been 
placed on record, to make an idea of what they might be w'e have no 
other alternative but taking our guidance from the theoretical 
scheme of the whole duty of a noble householder as advocated by 

1 Ibid, p. 33. 

2 Barua, Inscriptions, ii. p. 307 f. 

3 Ibid, p. 308 f. 

34 
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Buddha and to a great extent to infer from the state-enforceable laws 
of conduct as prescribed in the Artha^astra. 

2. As Upasaka-dharma : The term upasaka is employed in the 
edicts to denote, precisely as in the Buddhist and Jaina works, the 
householders ( gharasta, gahatha, B.E. XII, E.E. XIII ) included in a 
religious community as lay adherents and supporters of a distinct 
body or sect ( nikaya, B.E. XIII ) of the Sramanas or the Brahmanas 
( Bhabru, E.E. XIII ). The feeling of veneration and the cherishing 
of serene faith ( galave, pasade ) determined the devotional attitude of 
the upasakas and upasikas ( Bhabru, E.E. XIII ). Each sect or school 
of thought had its own doctrinal tradition ( kalanagama, E.E. XII ), 
not to call it a scripture in the absence of writitig being used for the 
purpose of recording and transmitting that tradition. The upasakas 
attached to a particular sect were supposed to believe that all that 
was embodied in such a tradition was well said ( subhasite va, 
Bhabru ). Apart from their adherence to this or that sect or school 
of accredited religious teachers, the upasakas were mere householders 
belonging to different social grades and orders. As householders 
their lives were regulated by certain social customs and usages, 
certain rules of decorum and conduct, and certain laws of the land 
enforced by the state, while as upasakas they were temperamentally 
disposed to cultivate certain special virtues and to shun certain vices 
emphasized by the ministers of the faith in which they were believers 
( tatra tatra prasamna, E.E. XII ). 

ESjadharma being primarily concerned with secular affairs of men, 
it is ultimately reducible to Upasaka or Grihastha Dharma. The 
difference between the two lies in the fact that there is state sanction 
behind the former, while the latter has nothing behind it but the 
force of customs and social approval or disapproval, not to call it 
social and religious sanction. The common aims of both are the 
attainment of good and happiness here and the attainment of heaven 
(svaga) hereafter ; the attainment of Nirvana or Moksha is far 
beyond their scopes. The chief interests of both centre round the 
three topics of dana (charity), sila (virtue), and sagga (heaven), here 
dana and sila being just the two means to the attainment of heaven. 
The heaven in popular belief is a paradise of unbounded joy and 
happiness (vipule svage)— a higher world or state of existence 
where a pious man reaps the great fruit of his meritorious 
deeds on earth (bahu-kalanam, sadhavni, E.E. V, E.E. VII). 
The celestial mansions, celestial elephants, fiery and other 
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celestial forms ( divySni rnpani ) symbolise the paradise of popular 
fancy which in the eye of the divines and philosophers is but a 
fools’ paradise.i This paradise is either the heaven of India, 
or that of the four LokapSlas, otherwise called Maharajas, 
or at the best the divine world of Brahma who is endowed with 
eternal youth and unsurpassed glory.2 The commingling of the 
gods and men in Jambudvipa is claimed by A^oka as his most re- 
markable achievement through strenuous exertion ( M.E.E. ). Anoka’s 
expression, misibuhtii (commingled), is explained in the Jataka Com- 
mentary in a physical sense, meaning ‘brought into close bodily 
contact so that they might appear as clasping each other’s hand’.^ 
Thus here by commingling we are not to think of comradeship 
( sahavyata ) in heaven which is possible only after death but of 
coming together on earth in human form, e.g., in a mixed congre- 
gation ( samagama ) of gods and men listening to an important 
religious discourse. To be a god, even one of an inferior rank ( devo 
va devafiaataro va ), was the popular aspiration of a person practising 
a certain kind of virtue, conforming to a certain rule of conduct, 
keeping a certain religious vow ( imina sllena, imina acharena, imina 
vattasamadanena ).^ According to the Classical writers, the 
Brachmanes of India were regarded as ‘dear to the gods.’ This 
enviable position was contested by the Sramanas, and no less by a 
righteous king emperor like Asoka bearing the title of Devananipriya. 
The persons who became gods after death came down to the earth 
to express their gratefulness to the righteous universal monarch. To 
erect a ladder between heaven and earth was the ambition of the 
Devananipriya as of other powerful monarchs and saints. The 
practice of virtue ( sila ) came to be popularly extolled as the ladder 
for climbing up to heaven ( saggSrohana-sopanam ).5 The sculptural 
representation of the ladder by which Buddha descended at Sanika^ya 
in one of the Bharhut panels, with Sakra and Brahma as umbrella- 
bearers, is too naively physical to retain the charm of the poetic 
metaphor behind the popular legend. 

With regard to the position of Anoka’s Dharma as a form of 
Upasaka Dharma, we may do no better than quoting below the 

1 Samyutta. I, p. 33 ; Ceylon Lectures, p, 221 f. 

2 Barua. Inscriptions, ii, j,. 250. 

3 Jataka, V, p. 86 : hatthena hattham gahetva kayamissibhavani upagatS. 

Cf. Saratthappakasini, I, p. 14. 

4 Samyutta, IV, p. 180. 5 Visuddhimagga, I, p. 10. 
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significant observation of Ehys Davids according to which “It was 
the Dhamma for layman, as generally held in India, but in the form, 
and with the modification, adopted by the Buddhists. The curious 
thing about this Dhamma, as a description of the whole duty of man, 
the good layman, is, especially when we consider its date — its 
extraordinary simplicity.”^ 

Bhandarkar has ably discussed in this connection the importance 
of the Singalovada Suttanta to which attention was drawn for the 
first time by me ( J.E.A.S., 191-5 ). This discourse of Buddha on the 
whole duty of a good householder was not unreasonably esteemed 
as Gihi-vinaya or ‘Institute for the householders.’ The Mangala 
Sutta, with the Mahamangala Jataba in its background,' is but a 
poetical summary of the SingalovSda Suttanta. The interest of the 
longer prose discourse lies in the fact that it sets out a scheme of 
the whole duty of a good householder, which is conceived on a reci- 
procal or relational basis and may as such serve as the doctrinal 
basis of a Law of Persons. The six typical relations of reciprocity 
are those between parents and son, teachers and pupil, husband and 
wife, kinsman and kinsman, friend and friend, master and slaves 
and hirelings, the Sramanas and Brahmanas and the lay supporter. 
There is nothing to prevent one from adding to these such other 
relations as those between king and subject, brother and brother, 
brother and sister, neighbour and neighbour, senior and junior, the 
rich and the poor, men and lower animals. The edicts of Asoka 
presup*pose all these relations, the systematic way of thinking in 
India in terms of such relations— being peculiarly Buddhistic. The 
stress is laid in the edicts on the most elementary duties probably 
under the thought that w'hen these are fulfilled, the rest are bound 
to follow. Consistently with its limited scope a state can regulate 
the minimum of human good, leaving the maximum to be achieved 
by tbe collective effort of the nation or community. The elementary 
principles of piety or duty inculcated by A^oka consist in the 
following : 

( a ) respectful attention^ to parents ( matari pitari susrusa, 
E.E. Ill, E.E.IV, E.E. XI, E E. XIII, P.E. VII, M.E.E., 
Bra, Ye ) ; 

( b ) respectful attention to teachers and preceptors and honour- 
ing them in all humility ( achariye apachSyitaviye sususeta- 


1 Buddhist India, p. 294. 

2 I prefer this rendering tc ‘docility’, ‘obedience’, or ‘hearkening’. 
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viye, M.E E., Si, guru-susumsa, E.E. XIII, gurunam 
apachiti, E.E. IX, also M E.E., Ye, P.E. VII) ; 

(c) respectful attention to high _ personages (agabhiitisu&usii,! 
E.E. XIII) ; 

(d) respectful attention to seniors or men of experience 
(thaira-susrusa, vudha-sususa, E.E. IV), following their 
advice and waiting upon them (vayomahalakanam anu- 
patipati, P.E. VII, thairanra vudhanm dasane, E.E. Y^'III) ; 

(e) seemly behaviour and liberality to the Sramanas and the 
Brahmanas ( samana-babhanesu sampatipati, E.E. IV, 
P.E. VII, bamhana samananam danam, E.E. Ill), as well 
as waiting on them (dasane cha, E.E. VIII ) ; 

(/) seemly behaviour and liberality to friends, associates, com- 
rades and kinsmen (mita-sharnthuta-shahaya-natikeshu 
shamyapatipati, E.E. XIII, danam, E.E. Ill, E.E. XI) ; 

(g) seemly behaviour to slaves and servants (dasabhatakamhi 
samyapatipati, E.E. IX, E.E. XI, P.E. VII) ; 

(/i) oherishing parental feeling towards the subjects and 
cherishing filial feeling towards the king (S.E E. II) ; 

(i) the non-slaughter of life and the non-harming attitude of 
mind towards living beings (anarambho priinanani avihisa 
bhutanam, E.E. IV). 

The' idea of mutual obligations in the discharge of duties by 
householders is clearly suggested in Anoka’s instruction — “This 
should be propounded by a father or a son or a brother or a husband 
(master ?)2 or a friend, associate or relative, or even by neighbours : 
This is good, this should be done” i,E.E. IX, E.E. XI). 

The definitive modes of performing the duties stressed by A^oka 
are catechetically enumerated as follows in the Singalovada 
Suttanta : 

(a) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
one’s mother and father, viz., maintaining them out of a 

1 Here the word agabhuti is to be equated with agiabhiiti, cf. Subhuti, 
Bhavabhuti, and not with agrabhriti, meaning a person drawing higher salaries. The 
agrabhiitis or agras are really purisuttamas (purushottamas), such as Buddhas, 
Pratyeka Buddhas, Arhants, cf. varSn in the Katha Up. expression — prapya varan. 

2 As 'oka's word spamikena (svamikena) which corre.spords to pali s.lmikcna 
(LIgha, III, p. 190 : siimikena hhariyii paehchupa(thatabba) should be translated bv 
‘by a husband’. 
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feeling of gratitude that he was reared up by them, doing 
their duties, keeping up the family tradition, deservedly 
inheriting their property, and performing funeral duties. . 

ib,c,d) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
one’s teachers and preceptors, viz., rising up from seat 
at their approach,! waiting upon them for instructions, 
attentively listening to their words, rendering personal 
services and preparing the lessons given. 

(e) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
the Sramanas and the Brahmanas, viz., friendly bodily 
action, friendly vocal action, friendly mental action, keeping 
the door of hospitality open to them, and supplying them 
with their temporal needs. 

if) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
one’s friends, associates, comrades and relations, viz., 
offering help and presents, pleasing with sweet words, doing 
good to them, expressing fellow-feeling, and keeping up 
amity among them. 

(g) Five are the typical modes of discharging one’s duty to 
one’s slaves and hirelings, viz., employing them according 
to their capacity, giving them proper meals and wages, 
attending them in times of illness, sharing with them 
delicacies and special dishes, and occasionally granting 
them leave. 

The Artha^astra prescribes the state enforceable laws relating to 
the slaves and hirelings (III. 13, III. 14). It prescribes similar laws 
to regulate man’s duty to his parents, wife, children, brothers and 
sisters : 

“When a capable person other than an apostate (patita) neglects 
to maintain his children and wife, mother and father, minor brothers 
and sisters, or widowed girls, he shall be punished with a fine of 
twelve panas. 

When, without making provision for the maintenance of his wife 
and sons, any person embraces asceticism, he shall be punished with 
the first amercement. ”2 

1 Pali utthSnena, which Buddhaghosa explains as meaning pachchuggamanam 
katva. 

2 Arthasastra, II, 1. 
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3. As universal religion ; The term ‘universal religion’ as 
applied to Anoka’s Dharma is sweetly vague in its connotation ; it is 
just an empty word of praise until the meaning in which it is 
used is precisely defined. One can say that it is non-credal in its 
stress and non-sectarian in its spirit, — non-credal in the sense that it 
eschews all matters of theology and speculative philosophy, and non- 
sectarian in the sense that it nowhere intends thrusting any man’s 
views and beliefs upon another. As Ehys Davids puts it, “There is 
not a word about God or the soul, and not a word about Buddha or 
Buddhism.” The Four Noble Truths, the Causal Genesis, Nirviina, 
and other distinctive tenets of Buddhism find no place in it. The 
word Dharma which, according to Rhys Davids, corresponds with 
the Latin forma, means ‘good form^ and the two main points dis- 
cussed in Asoka’s Dharma are what is proper for good men to do 
and what is improper for them not to do, or, as one might say, what 
are the things that lead to sin ( asinava-gamini, P.E. Ill ), to demerit 
and vice ( apufla, papa, R.E. X, P.E. Ill ) or innate proneness to sin 
( parisrava, R.E. X ), in short) to the state of woe and the utter de- 
gradation of human nature ( mahapaya, S.R.E. I ), and what are, on 
the other hand, the things that lead to much good ( bahukayana, P.E. 
Ill ), to unbounded merit ( anamtam puham, R.E. IX), in short, to 
grand heaven ( vipula svaga, M.R.E. ) which is a state of unbounded 
joy and happiness and to the elevation of human nature ( abhyumna- 
misati, P.E. Vlf ). These are indeed the two main points with which 
religion is concerned, whether it be Buddhism or Jainism, 
Brahmanism or popular Hinduism, Christianity or Islam. 

Anoka’s Dharma is broadbased upon the principle of tolerance. 
The A^okan idea of toleration differs, however, from the general 
Indian idea in that it offers a scheme of active co-operation (samavaya) 
among all sects for their growth in essential matters ( saravadhi asa 
savapasamdanam, R.E. XII ), and does not leave any sect to itself 
under the comfortable belief that all faiths lead ultimately to one and 
the same goal. It wants all sects and exponents to come together 
for frank and free interchanges of their thoughts and ideas in a mu- 
tually helping spirit. It urges that men of all sects should listen to 
and study each other’s doctrines so that all may be well-informed 
(bahusruta) and possessed of noble traditions (kalanagama, R.E. XII). 
If there be any criticism in the course of discussions, it should be as 
light as possible and always to the point, but there must also be due 
appreciation of other sects in this or that point ( tamhi tamhi 
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prakarane ). One must not unduly extol one’s own sect and condemn 
another sect because it is not one’s own ( atpapasamda-puja para- 
pasamda-garahi no bhave aprakaranamhi ). He who does that, does 
so because of his devotion to his own sect and with the desire of 
glorifying it. In doing so, he not only does a great disservice to 
other sects but also digs the grave of his own sect. Concord ( sama- 
vaya), therefore, is good,- and at the root of it is self-restraint (sayama), 
particularly the guarding of the tongue ( vachiguti ). 

Anoka’s samavaya is not precisely the modern Hindu idea of 
Dharma-samanvaya or harmony of all religious faiths. The basih 
idea of this harmony as advocated by Ramakrishna Paramahamsa is 
traced in the Rigveda dictum — “They designated one and the same 
Deity by many a name” ( ekata sadviprah bahudha vadanti ). The 
Advaita axiom is upheld by Rishi Uddalaka when he declares the 
ultimate reality as one without a second ( ekam evadvitiyam ),i and by 
Buddha when he maintains that truth or reality is one ( sachcham 
ekam ).2 In the immediate background of Anoka’s tolerance is the 
exclusive mental attitude which finds its characteristic expression — 
“What I affirm is the only thing true and everything else is false” 
( idam eva sachcham, mogham afinam ). In a tone of disapprobation 
Buddha observed ; eke samana-brahmana sakam yeva vadani dipenti 
jotenti, paravadam pana khumsanti. ^ “Certain Sramanas and 
Brahmanas edify and glorify verily their own doctrine, but deprecate 
the doctrine of others.” Here one may notice even a verbal corres- 
pondence with Anoka’s words ; atpapasamda-puja parapasamda- 
garaha,...atpapasamdam dipayema iti. The Great' Epic goes a step 
further when it cites the time honoured opinion of the exponents of 
piety according to which neither the condemning and honouring of 
oneself nor the condemning and extolling of others is the practice 
of the Aryans : 

atmanindatmapuja cha paraninda parastavah I 

anacharitam aryanam iti te Bhishma nah ^rutam 11 


1 Chhandogya Up., VI. %■ 1. 

2 Sutta-nipata, 

3 Anguttara. I, p. 88. Cf. Majjhima, I, p. : eke samana-brabmara attanam 
ukkamsanti param vamblienti ( =garalianti nindanti ). 

i Mahabharata, II. 44. 24. As explained by the commentator Kilakamtba, the 
purport of the s'loka is that whether one praises and blames oneself or praises and 
blames others, he comes away from God to attach importance to men. 
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Now, to consider some of the behests of Asoka's Up5saka Dharma. 
The first of them is respectful attention to mother and father ( matari 
pitari susrusa ). This corresponds to Buddha’s expression mata- 
pitu-npatthanam. The valedictory address in the Taittiriya Upani- 
shad ( I. 11. 2 ) enjoins : matridevo bhava, pitridevo bhava. “Honour 
thy father and thy mother” is one of the ten commandments in the 
Old Testament. 

The second is respectful attention to teachers and preceptors 
•( achariya-susrtisa, gnru-susrusa ). Eespectfnl attention ( susrusa ) is 
one of the five typical modes of fulfilling one’s duty to teachers and 
preceptors ( achariya, Digha, III, p. 189 ). The Taittiriya Upanishad 
(I. 11. 2) enjoins acharyadevo bhava. Covering the first two behests the 
Great Epic ( XII. 54. 17 ) lays down the following maxim of conduct f 

Matapitar hi ^u^iTtsha kartavya sarvadasyubhih, 
acharya-guru-su^rusha tathaiva^ramavasinami . 

These are covered also by the following stanza ( 332 ) from the 
Dhammapada : 

Sukha matteyata loke, atho petteyyata sukha, 
sukha saraafifiata loke, atho brahmanfiati sukha^ . 

The third is non-slaughter of life and non-harming mental 
attitude towards living beings ( anarambho prananam, avihimsi bh5- 
tanam ). That this is a common behest of Jainism and Buddhism 
goes without saying despite the fact that the expressions are more 
Buddhistic than Jaina. The Great Epic ( XII. 109. 15 ) emphatically 
declares ; 

Ahimsarthaya bhutanam dharma-pravachanam kritam.3 

“Thou shalt not kill” is one of the ten Biblical commandments. 

The universality of Anoka’s Dharma may be particularly appre- 
ciated with regard to its psycho-ethical concepts. In answer to the 
self-put question — Wherein does the Dharma consist ? A^oka men- 

1 C£. Samyutta, I, p. 17 8 : 

Matari pitari va pi atha jelthamhi bhatari I 
acbariye chatutthambi, tesu na nianara tayir.ltlia II 
tesu assa sagaravo, tya&sa apacbitaassu !l 

2 S. N. Mitra draws attention to this Pali stanza which extols reverential atti- 
tude towards mother and father, the S'ramanas and the Btahmanas. Cf. Digha, 
III, p. 169. 

3 Cf. Manu, II. 159 : 

ahimsayaiva bhutanain karyam s'reyo’nus'Ssanam. 


35 
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tions the six principles of which the first two are apasinave and 
bahukayane. Here apasinave corresponds in a sense to apaparisrava 
( Bi.E. X ) meaning ‘little demerit’, ‘little sin’, better ‘little proneness 
to sin/ In the Jaina Acharanga Sntra, parissava and asava are 
treated as synonyms. Evidently the two terms represent two sides 
of piety, namely, negative and positive : ‘little evil’ and ‘much 
good’. The second term, bahukayane or ‘much good’ as an abstract 
moral quality, finds its fulfilment in many good deeds ( bahuni kaya- 
nani, P.E. II ). In E.E. IV, however, the expression bahukalanam 
is employed in a concrete collective sense : 

maya bahukalanam katam ( E.E. IV ). 
me bahuni kayanani katani ( P.E. II ). 
kata me kalyana anekarupa ( J.V, p. 421 ). 

The two directly antithetical terms are kayane ( kalyanara ) and 
pape ( papam ) in which case asinava must be treated as a resultant 
moral factor following from a sinful deed, — from an act of 
demerit ( apufia, P.E. II, E.E. X ). Corresponding to kayana and 
papa in P.E. II, we have in E.E.V the use of the two antithetical 
terms sukatam and dukatam. It may be noted that in the reli- 
gious literature of India, whether Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmanical, 
punya and papa, sukrita and dushkrita, sadhu and asadhu, and the 
like are frequently met with as antithetical pairs of terms. In the 
opinion of Bhandarkar asinava corresponds more to the Jaina 
anhaya than to the Pali adinava, none of the Buddhist enumerations 
of the passions and acts with reference to adinava being suited to the 
ASokan context. The Pali adinava is explained by Buddhaghosa in 
the sense of amadhurabhava, upaddava and dosa. In the Nikayas, 
adinava in the sense of ‘fault’ ( dosa ) occurs as a synonym of okara 
and samkilesa ( staining of nature ) due to which all passions 
become very painful and disappointing. In the phrase, adinavo 
ettha bhiyyo, the term stands for trouble.i The Itivuttaka Comment- 
ary connects adinava also with such malevolent passions as kodha 
and mana.2 In the Amarakosha, adinava, asrava and kle^a signify 
three allied afflictions due to a disease, the first for the general weak- 
ening of the system, the second for the infuriating of the organs, 
and the third for the ailments. Eeferring to the Acharanga Sutra 
( P. T. S. Ed., p. 92 ), Bhandarkar observes : “Jainism specifies 
eighteen kinds of papa or sin and forty-two kinds of asravas. These 


1 Sainyutta, I, p. 9. 

2 Itivuttaka Commentary, Siamese Ed., p. 60 : dose adinave. 
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two lists have four malevolent affections in common, called kashiiyas. 
Two of these are krodha and mana, exactly two of the passions named 
by Asoka. The isya of ASoka, again, is to be found in the Jaina list 
of the papas, as irshya or dvesha ; chanidiye and nithuliye are alone 
not traceable, though they are covered by the malaffection himsa 
mentioned under asrava. Thus the use of the term asinava (anhaya), 
distinction between it and papa, and the inclusion of at least three 
passions of the Jaina lists are enough to convince anybody that in all 
likelihood, A^oka has here adopted and assimilated same psychologi- 
cal concepts of Jainism/’ 

Here the evidence of the Aupapatika Sutra would seem more con- 
clusive. In this Sutra, the adjective anhaya-kare, meaning ‘causing 
affliction’, anhaya having to all intents and purposes the connotation 
of the term asinava, is applied to a malevolent mind needing control. 
The other predicates of such a mind are chhedakare (swayed by the 
passion of cutting), bheyakare (swayed by the passion of piercing), 
parituvanakare (causing distress), uddavanakare (afflicting) and 
bhuopaghaie (hurting beings). This mind is characterised as savajje 
(impure), sakirie (offending), sakakkase (rough), kaclue (paining), 
nitthure (cruel), and pharuse (rude). 

Anoka’s list of terms may be shown to have presupposed rather 
the Buddhist psycho-ethical concepts than the Jaina. In P.E. Ill, 
he mentions fierceness (chamdiye), cruelty (nithuliye), anger (kodhe), 
vanity (mane), and isya (malignity) as the malevolent passions that 
lead to evil (asinava-gamini). The list in S.E.E. I consists of such 
terms as malignity (isa), irascibility (asulope), cruelty (nithuliye),! and 
oppressiveness (tulana).^ Almost all of these terms are grouped 
together in the Dhammadayada Sutta (Majjhima, I) and the Pura- 
bheda Sutta as expounded in the Mahaniddesa. The two Pali lists, 
taken together, contain the following terms, among others ; kodha, 
issa, mana, chandikka, and assuropa. The two adjectives, chanda 
and pharusa, are applied to one and the same people. 3 Anoka’s 
expressions akhakhase achamde sakhinalambhe or achanidaiu 
aphalusam (S.E.E. I) have their Pali parallels in akakkasam 
apharusain (Jataka, III, p. 282). Asoka’s sakhinalambhe exactly 

1 Pali nitthuriyam, Mahaniddesa Commentary to the Attadan4a Sutta. 
C£. nitthuriyo in the text itself. 

2 For tulana, Cf. janapada-tudana in Digha, III, p. 179. 

3 Majjhima, III, p. 26S : Sunaparanta manussa chanda pharusa, C£, .\mara- 
kosha, I. 318, nishthuram parusham ; Bhagavad Gita, XVI, 4, krodha parushyam. 
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corresponds to the Pali sanhavachoi (Jataka, IV, p. 110). Anoka's 
list being illustrative rather than exhaustive, for the proper under- 
standing of their significance the reference must be had to the Pali 
texts and* their commentaries. 

. From the logical setting of the Buddhist psycho-ethical concepts 
it is easy to understand that the terms kodha and upanaha, issa and 
machchhera, mana and mada, chandikka and assuropa often go 
together as complements. The same may equally hold true of the 
two terms nitthuriya and tudana, Anoka’s nithuliya and tulana. 

The term kodha, here translated by the English ‘anger’, presuppos- 
es an agitated state of mind (kopa), implies an infuriated condition of 
the self, burning with wrath (amarsha rosha), and produces the 
disposition to strike, to hurt, to kill (pratigha).^ The complementary 
term upanaha implies harbouring resentment, a brooding state of 
mind which follows as a sequel to anger.3 Anger has fury for its 
distinctive feature, its functional tendency is to strike, and its 
resultant is an inimical action.^ 

The term isya, isa (Pali issa, Sk. irsha), here translated by ‘malig- 
nity’ in preference to ‘envy’ or ‘jealousy’, has either envy for other’s 
prosperity or non-forgiveness for its distinctive feature, its functional 
tendency is to produce disgust, and its resultant is disappointing.^ 
The opposite of issa in the sense of ‘envy’ or “^jealousy’ is machchhera 
or meanness, niggardliness. It is in the other sense of non-forgive- 
ness- that isya as a mental disposition is allied to kodha. 

The term mana stands in Pali for both conceit and conceitedness, 
an unwholesome mental state which may arise both from a wilful 
overestimate and a wilful underestimate of oneself.6 It has vanity 
for its distinctive feature, its functional tendency is to produce pride 
and boasting, and its resultant is conceitedness.'^ The complemen- 

1 Cf. Manu, II. 159 : v5k chaiva madhurS s'iakshma prayojj-a dharmam- 
ichohhatS. 

2 Amarakosha, I, 417 ; Mahaniddesa, Purabheda Sutta. 

3 Papaaebasfidani, I, p. 106 ;.pubbakdle kodho, aparakale upanaho. 

4 Ibid, I, p. 106 : kodho chandikka lakkhano, aghatana-raso, dussanapachehu- 
palthano. 

5. Ibid, I, p. 106 : parasampatti-khiyyana-lakkhan-a, issa, akkbamana-lakkhan8 
va, anabhirati-rasa, vimukhabhava-pachchupat^hana. Cf. Amarakosha, I, 412 : 
akshantir irsha. 

6 Itivuttaka Commentary, Siamese Ed., p. 63. 

7 Papaachasudani, I, p. 107 : unnati-lakkhano mano, 
dhikkaro raso, uddhumataka-bhava-pachchupat^hano. 
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tafy term mada signifies the pride of birth, the pride of wealth, 
position, learning, etc. The extolling of oneself and the condemning 
of others (attukkamsana paravambhana) are due to mada^- For the 
association of mSna with the passion of kodha in Pali the reader 
may consider the following admonition of Buddha ; 

kodham jahe, vippajaheyj'a manani. 

“Give up anger, conceit should be completely given up”. 

The Pali equivalents of Anoka’s chamdiye and asulope are 
chandikkam and assuropa. The Pali scholiasts explain chandikka as 
meaning rigidity, which is the state of a rigid person (thaddha- 
purisa), while, as defined in the Amarakosha, the chanda is a person 
whose nature is fierce (atikopanah). Thus Anoka's chaiudiye may 
preferably be translated by fierceness. The Mahaniddesa Commen- 
tary defines assuropa as the distemper of mind fanattamanata 
chittassa), while others take it to mean that violent passion in man 
which causes tears in others (assujananatthena, assuropanto).^ The 
Pali word assuropa stops us from equating asulope with a^ulopa 
(quick loss of temper), just as Anoka’s asulope prevents us accepting 
asurnpo as a variant ingeniously suggested in the Pali Commentary. 

Nithuliye, here translated by cruelty, has nitthuriyani for its Pali 
equivalent. The adjective nishthura as applying to speech or words 
is paraphrased in the Amarakosha by kakkhata, paurusha, krura, and 
the like, the first two having their equivalents in Anoka’s a-khakhase 
a-phalusam. 

The remaining term tulana, here translated by oppressiveness, 
has been equated by some with turna which is not justifiable for 
the reason that turna is not used as a substantive. Its Pali equivalent 
is tudana, meaning pidanaiu, CF Pali janapada-tudana or janapada- 
tudanam. 

The concepts belonging to the category of- bahukayane or ‘much 
good’ are daya, dane, sache, sochave, rniidave and sadhave (P.E. II, 
P.E. VII). The four concepts of sayame (self-control), bhSvasudhita 
(purity of motivel, katainflata (gratitude) and dadhabhatita (firm 
devotion) are connected wfith dana (R.E. YII). These are reduced in 
the same edict to two, viz., sayame and bhavasudhi. The concepts 
of savrabhutana(m) akshati, san^yama and samachariya are grouped 


1 Itivuttaka Commentary, op. cit., p. 63, 
i MahSaiddesa Commentary, Siamese Ed., II, p. 11. 
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together with madava in E.E. XIII. The two terms, anSrambha and 
avihimsa, are mutually complementary. The guiding principle of 
Anoka’s Dharma, precisely as that of Buddhism and other early 
Indian systems of faith and thought, is the principle of action which 
is presented by such terms as ustana (readiness to action), parakrama 
(power of action), pakama (strenuous exertion), uyama (effort), and 
usaha ( zeal, ardour ). The opposite states of mind and body are 
represented by anavuti (non-application), alasiya (indolence) and kila- 
matha (weariness for exertion). The whole activity is to proceed on 
the twofold basis of dhamma (piety) and sila (virtue) which is the 
same as to say, through the practice of piety (dhamma-charana, 
E.E. IV) and that of seemly behaviour (samachariya, E.E, XIII), 
and it is to be directed towards feeling concern for oneself, feeling 
concern for one’s own people, and doing good to the whole world. 

The first pair of terms consists of daya and dana. Here daya, 
translated by pity, has anuddayii for its Pali equivalent. According 
to Buddha, anuddaya presupposes fellow-feeling, sympathy (samanat- 
tata) and a friendly heart (mettachittata). From the set of synonyms 
given in the Amarakosha, it is evident that daya presupposes com- 
passion (karunya) which is felt in the heart, and that it has two ex- 
pressional forms, viz., anukampa (feeling concern) on the part of 
seniors and anukrosa (showing concern) by juniors. In Buddha's 
terminology avihimsa has the positive connotation of karuna, karufiaa 
or sakarunabhava, i. e., th^ compassionate state of mind which finds 
its expression in feeling concern for the good of all beings (sabba- 
bhutahitanukampa). According to the Bhagavad Gita (XVI. 2), daya 
means feeling pity for all beings (daya sarvabhuteshu). Pity as a noble 
feeling stands opposed to cruelty. Dana, which may be translated 
by liberality, charity or charitable disposition, is a tangible expression 
of daya. Dana implies tyaga (Pali chaga, parichchaga), which is both 
the spirit and the act of self-sacrifice. Asoka speaks of various forms 
and acts of dilna (E.E. II, E.E. XII, P.E. II, P.E. VII, Barabar). In 
P.E. II, he expressly refers to ‘giving the eye’ ( chakkhudane) and 
‘^granting the boon of life to the lower creatures’ (pana-dakhinaj-e). 
The monumental acts of piety (dhammathambhani) mentioned in 
P.E. VII are all concrete instances of dana. By the eye (chakkhu) is 
meant, of course, the eye of wisdom (paafiachakkhu, jOananetra), and 
not the fleshy eye ( mamsachakkhul.i It is with reference to the 

1 MaMaiddesa, pp. 100, 354, Diiha, III, p. 210, speaks of three chakkhus, 

mamsachakkhu, dibbachakkhn (divine eye, clairvoyance) and pahnaehakkhu. 
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eye of wisdom that Asoka declared the gift of the doctrine ( dhamma- 
dSna ) to be the best of all gifts ( E.E. IX, K.E. XI 1. 

Dana implies, according to Buddha and others, the visagga, e.g. 
dhamma-samvibhagai ( E.E, XI ), dSna-saravibhaga^ (P.E. IV), dana- 
visaga^ ( P.E. VII ). Dana in itself is not a great thing in spite of 
the generally accepted maxim of the age that it is good ( danam 
sadhu ). Asoka speaks of the four moral qualities that go to enhance 
the value of dana, viz., sayame, bhavasudhi or bhavasudhita, katam- 
fata and dadhabhatita of which the equivalents are met with in the 
Great Epic^ and the Jataka.5 The very word bhavasuddhih is met 
with in the Great Epic, XII. 167. 5 in the following ethical precept 
of Vidura : 

Bahusrutyain tapas tyagah sraddha yajnakriya kshamii I 
bhavasuddhir daya satyani saniyama^ chatmasampadah ii 

Nilakanttha paraphrases bhavasuddhi by nishkapatatvam, ‘guile- 
lessness, sincerity.” 

Here sayama ( samyama ) stands for restraint in body, speech and 
mind,6 bhavasudhita for the purity of motive, for what is called 
akshudrata in the Great Epic ; kataniBata (kritajnata, Pali katannuta) 
for gratitude or gratefulness which consists not only in acknowledging 
the service rendered by the benefactor, not only in not harming the 
benefactor, but also in rendering the service in return ( katavedita )'^ ; 
and dadhabhatita (dridhabhaktitva,^ Pali dalhabhatti) for firm devotion 
( to the cause of piety ), strong faith. The valedictory address in the 
Taittiriya Upanishad ( I. 11 ) insists on giving out of faith ( sraddhaya 
deyarn ) and not giving without faith ( a^raddhaya adeyam ), Buddha’s 

1 Pali dhamma-samvibhaga in Theragafcha, verse 9, supplied by S. N. 
Mitra. 

2 Pali dana-samvibhaga in Jataka, III, p. 402. Of. bhattasamvibhSga in 
Arthasastra, IV, 3. 

3 Pali dana-visagga in Petavatthu, II, 9, supplied by S. N. Mitra. Of. deya- 
visarga in Arthasastra, IX, 6. 

4 Mahabharata, XII. 65 , 39, XII. 67, 46 ; XII. 67, 57. Cf. DakkbinS-vibhanga 

Sutta in Majjhima, III, p. 253 f., and its commentary ; Saratthappakasini, I, pp. 
Abhidharmakos'a, IV. 113-125 ; Manu, IV ; Bhagavad Gita, XVII. 21-23. Anantalal 
Thakur, M.A., draws my attention to the word bhavasains'uddhi which occurs in 
the-Bhagavad Gica, XVII-16, as well as its synonyms, hrits'uddhi and chittas'uddhi. 

5 Jataka, V, p. 146. 

6 Jataka, V, p. 146 ; Dhammapada, verses 360-362. 

7 Ibid, V, p. 147 ; Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 300. 

8 Arthas'astra, I. 9. 
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word saddhadeyyam ( Digha, I, p. 5 ) conveying the same idea. A^oka 
speaks of the restraint practised vpith regard to the whole of life 
( panesu sayamo, K.E. IX, R.E.XIII), and the restraint in the formrof 
guarding one’s tongue ( vachiguti, R.E. XII ). In the Pali list of 
terms, 1 samyama is sought to be distinguished from dama, the 
former meaning, according to Buddhaghosa, the restraint in accor- 
dance with the prescribed rules of conduct (, sila-samyamo ) and the 
latter the control of the senses ( dame ti indriya damane ).2 

The next two categories of Asoka’s Dharma are sacha and sochaya, 
both of which are included in Buddha’s list.^ In Pali, however, the 
first is combined with dhamma ( sachche cha dhamme cha ), and the 
second with uposatha, which is conceived as the abode of virtue(silalayo, 
i.e,, the proper occasion for taking and keeping the moral precepts ). 
The combination of satya and dharma is as old as the older Upani- 
shads.^ In Asokan context, precisely as in that of the Pali Lakkhana 
Suttanta, the two terms, satya and dharma, are devoid of all meta- 
physical connotation. As Buddhaghosa rightly points out, here the 
first term stands for truthfulness in utterances ( sachche ti vachi- 
sachche ), and the second for the system of piety relating to the ways 
of performing the ten wholesome acts (dhamme ti dasa-kusalakamma- 
patha-dhamme )P That in Anoka’s terminology, too, the first term 
stands for truthfulness in utterances is evident from the insistence on 
speaking the truth ( sacham vataviyam, M.R.E. Bra ). According to 
the general Indian notion, the truthful speech carries with it also 
the idea of a speech, which is pleasant, sweet, and appealing. So 
the adage goes to teach : 

satyani brctyat priyam bruyat, ma bruyat satyam apriyam.^ 

As Buddha puts it, “Abandoning lying speech, Gotama the Recluse 
who- has completely abstained from it, is the speaker of truth, given 


1 Digha, III, p. 147. ^ 

2 Sumangala-vilasini, III, p. 923. 

3 Digha, III, p. 147. 

4 Taittiriya Up. I, 11. 1. 

5 Sumangala-vilasini, III, p, 923. 

6 Dayananda Sarasvati in his Satyartha-prakas'a, modifies this maxim so as to 
suit his insistence on speaking the truth, whether it be pleasant or unpleasant : 
satyam bruySt, priyam apriyam va. Truth can never indeed be pleasant in the 
literal sense of the term ; by its very nature it is bound to be unyielding and un- 
compromising. All that is meant in the above maxim is that in speaking truth 
one should not offend the refined taste. 
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up to truth, truthful, utters words that are worthy of trust and not to 
be slightly doubted by the world. Abandoning harsh speech, Gotama 
the Eecluse who has completely abstained from it, utters speech 
which is faultless, sweet to the ears, lovable, goes into the heart, 
agreeable to many, pleasing to many.”l By the expression ‘'that 
which is sweet to the ears'’ Buddhaghosa understands that which is 
sweetly worded ( vyanjana-madhurataya kannanarn sukha ), and by 
‘that which is lovable' he understands that which is sweet in meaning 
( atthamadhurataya pemani}'! ).2 Asoka, too, insists on uttering words 
that are not harsh, impetuous, rude and that are full of winsome 
cordiality ( akhakhase achamde aphalusam sakhinalanibhe, S.E.E. I.).^ 
The sweetness in meaning ( athasa madhurata ) gets its due emphasis 
imE.E. XI-V. 

But the word sachcha conveys also the idea of sachchapatinna 
implying as it does the resolve to keep the fealty to the oath taken, 
to keep the agreement entered into or word given, to keep the 
promise made under all circumstances, however trying. ^ The notion 
of such a resolve is comprehended by the term dhiti ( dhriti, moral 
fortitude ) which is met with in S.E.E. II. To be worth the name, 
both the dhiti and the patimna must be of an unshaken character 
(ajala, achala, S.E.E. II). The four principles of sachcha in the above 
sense, dharama ( piety ), dhiti ( moral fortitude ) and chaga ( self-sacri- 
fice ) are grouped together in the moral of the Vanarinda Jataka ( No. 
57 ). The term sochaye ( Pali socheyya \ here translated by purity, 
really implies the sense of purity, or the consciousness of being 
oneself pure in body, speech and thought. This may be treated as 
the pre-requisite of a pious deed or an act of virtue, e.g., the 
observance of the sabbath. 

The next pair of terms is composed of madave and sadhave 
( P.E. VII ). In the Pali lists maddava ( Sk. mardava ) is invariably 


1 Digha, I, p. 4 ; Musavadam pahaya musa%-ada pativirato samano Gotamo 
sachehavadi sachohasandho ' theto pachchayiko avisamyadako lokassa. Pharu- 
savacham pahaya pharusa-yacha patiyirato samano Gotamo ya sa ySchS nel5 
kannasukha pemaniya hadayamgama pori bah ujanakanta bahujanamanapa. 

2 Stimangala yilasini, I, p. 75. Cf. Arthas'astra, II. 10, 

3 Cf. Digha, III, p. 161 ; sakhino. 

4 Cf. Digha, III, p. 171. Rama is extolled in the RSmSyana as patyasandha. 

5 Cf. Jataka, V, pp. 481, 488. 

36 
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combined with the concept of .ajjava ( Sk. arjava ).i Corresponding 
to the grouping of tapas, danam, atjavara, ahimsa and satyavachanam 
in the Chhandogya Upanishad ( III. 17. 4 ) we have in the Jataka 
( V, p. 378 ) the categorisation of the following concepts : 

Danam silam parichchagam ajjavam maddavam tapam 
akkodham avihimsam cha khantin cha avirodhanam. 

The word ajjava signifies moral rectitude or uprightness, which 
lies behind Anoka's principles of uniformity in procedure and 
uniformity in justice ( viyohala samata damda-samata, P.E. IV ). 
By maddava is meant gentleness, mildness, which is the opposite 
of intrepidity ( sahasa ) accounting for all rash acts of violence, 
detention and coercion ( vadho bamdhanam palikilesam ). 

In sadhava. we have the concept of nobleness which underlies all 
noble deeds ( sadhavSni, P. E. VII ). The noble deeds are all good 
deeds ( kalanam, kayanani, E.E. V, P.E. II ). The kalyanas or good 
deeds emphasized in the Jataka ( V, p. 492 ) are precisely those 
repeatedly mentioned in the edicts.^ 

The concept of khamti ( kshanti ) is combined with that of 
lahudamdata ( light punishment ) in R.E. XIII. In the Mahahamsa 
Jataka, we have the succession of the four concepts of akkodha, 
avihmisa, khanti and avirodhana. According to the scholiast, 
friendliness ( metta ) is at the back of the first, compassion ( karuna ) 
is at the back of the second, the third implies the notion of toleration 
or forbearance ( adhivasana ), and the fourth means non-hostility.3 
Though khanti and titikkha are often used as synonyms, the former 
is taken to mean the toleration of a person who is physically stronger 
by one who is physically weaker and the second to mean the toleration 
of a weaker person by a stronger man. The Buddhist khanti is far 
more than the Christian idea of forbearance in that in the practice 
of this moral quality the oppressed are expected not only to patiently 
bear the pain of oppression caused but also to think well of the 
oppressor. In the Bhagavad Gita ( XVI. 43 ), kshama ( i.e., kshanti ) 
is succeeded by dhriti or moral fortitude. 

1 Sutta-nipata, verse 250 ; Gf. Mana, VI. 92, enumerating the ten principles 
of dhfici, kshamS, dama, asteya, s'aucha, indriya-nigraha, dhl, vidya, satya and 
akrodha. The Jaina list of tan principles consists of kshan;®, mardava, arjava, 
satya. s'aucha, sainyama, tapa, tyaga, akimchauya and hrahmacharya. 

2 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 253, 

,3 3 atata; V. p. 379. 



CHAPTEE Vlil 

DHARMA-VIJAYA 

With ASoka, precisely as with Buddha and other Indian thinkers, 
Dharma was not only a way of life or means of elevation of human 
nature but also a weapon for the conquest of men's hearts, a royal 
means of bringing about a permanent cultural understanding between 
the countries and peoples and building a new nation or imperialism 
on that very foundation. It remains yet to be seen how the Dharma- 
vijaya of A^oka served to place India between the cultures, to create, 
in other words, a Greater India with uniyersalism as its ideal for 
the furtherance of the common cause of humanity. 

Anoka’s Dharma-vijaya was just one of the four great cultural 
conquests made by the Indo-Aryans in pre-Muslim India, the other 
three being the Digvijaya of Agni, the Dharma-vijaya of the Great 
Epic, and the Trailokya-vijaya of the Karandavyuha. 

1. Definition of Dharma-vijaya : Conquest is the dominant 
thought of a heroic age, a warrior king, a war-like people, a virile 
race, a militant faith. It presupposes in all cases consciousness of 
strength, a sense of certainty about the rightness of the cause 
espoused, a strong conviction about the success to be attained, 
a vision of the future to follow, an intrepid will to act, an unabated 
zeal to proceed, a great power of endurance to withstand the 
obstacles on the way, a sense of preparedness, a capacity to adjust 
means to ends, an uncommon energy for incessant action, and a well- 
disciplined army to carry out the orders. Its motive factors or 
springs of action may be either greed, malevolence and folly or 
magnanimity, amity and wisdom. It is possible by some kind 
of weapon. If it is possible by the sword, it goes by the name of 
SaraSakya or Sayaka-vijaya, and if by piety, it deserves the name of 
Dharma-vijaya ( E.E. XIII ). The weapons other than those implied 
by Dharma are taken to be comprehended by the antithetical term 
Adharma.i The sword symbolises the violent method with all its 
strategic skills and accessories resorted to on the failure of the 
diplomatic means of conciliating, bribing and causing dissension. 
Dharma stands for the peaceful method with all its friendly acts of 
give and take. Where greed is found to be the motive factor, the 


1 Jataka, IV, p. 102. 
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conquest is to be classed as Lobba-vijaya,! and where malevolence is 
the motive factor, it is to be called Asura-vijaya.^ With these two 
forms of conquest is to be contrasted what is called Dharma-vijaya or 
conquest by Dharma.^ As a moral concept, the Dharma-vijaya 
implies some amount of human consideration and mental discipline 
to conform to the laws of approved human conduct. 

As defined in the Artha^astra ( XIII. 1 ), the Lobha-vijaya aims at 
what may be safely gained* in land or money and the Asura-vijaya 
aims not merely at seizing the land, treasure, sons and wives and all 
of the conquered but also at taking his life, while the aim of Dharma- 
vijaya is fulfilled with mere obeisance or surrender (abhyavapatti) on 
the part of the conquered. In the words of Kalidasa, the Dharma- 
vijaya consists in robbing the conquered king of his glory but not 
of his territory.^ Anoka’s Dharma-vijaya consists, on the other hand, 
in the expression of good will and the assurance of territorial 
integrity ( S.R.E. II ), the friendly acts of public utility ( R.E. II ), 
and the advancement of the cause of humanity through piety 
( E.E. XIII ). 

Professor Nilkanta Sastri poignantly observes : “Whatever the 
relative ages of our texts, the classification of conquests and 
conquerors in Hindu political theory is logically complete, and has 
the ring of antiquity, and we may take it that the expression 
Dharmavijaya was first carried in contrast to lobha-or-artha and 
asuravijaya” ( Calcutta Review, 1943, Eeb., p. 121 ). The Jataka 
distinction between Dhamma and Adhamma-vijaya ( IV, p. 102 ) and 
Anoka’s distinction between the Dhamma and the Sara^aka ( R.E. 
XIII) presupposes the idea of just two kinds of vijaya, one the 
Dharma and the other Artha or Asura. 

The idea of Dharma-vijaya developed in the Brahmanical as well 
as the Buddhistic line of thinking. The common point between the 
two conceptions is that both are free from the thought about terri- 
torial aggrandisements.^ The mere acknowledgement of supremacy 

1 Same as Artha vijaya in Mahabharata, XII 68 33. 

2 Same as Asuravijaya in ibid, XII. 88. 38. 

3 Arthas'astra, XIII, 1 ; Mahabharata, XII. 58. 38 ; Harivams'a, 1. 14. 21. 

4 Eaghuvams'a, IV. 4. 

5 Cf . Digha, III, p. 62f. : yathabhuttam cha bhuhjatha, ‘ ‘Enjoy your territories 
as heretofore.” 

Nilkanta Sastri’s paper — "Dharmavijaya and Dhammavijaya” in the Calcutta 
Review, 1943, Feb., 115 fi. for an illuminating comment on the three kinds 
of vijaya. 
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by the weaker powers was sufficient, according to the Artha^astra, to 
satisfy the demand of Dharma-vijaya. It appears from the Great 
Epic account of the Digvijaya of the Pandavas that the offering of 
presents, 1 or of revenues, or of both was to be the tangible expression 
of obeisance or submission on the part of the conquered. 

Though mere ultimatum or negotiation through the envoys 
sometimes sufficed to effect it, the Brahmanical Dharma-vijaya was 
undeniably a conquest by the sword. ASoka rightly characterised it 
as a milder method of conquest where forbearance ( kshanti ) and 
light punishment ( laghudandata ) were to be practised and preferred 
( E.E. XIII ). The Buddhistic Dharma-vijaya was to be achieved, on 
the other hand, without the employment of the sword or armed force 
( adandena asatthena ) but certainly by means of the doctrine meaning 
the superior ideal of humanity ( dhammena abhivijiya ).2 

In neither case, the Dharma-vijaya implied the idea of disbanding 
the army or lessening the military equipment it presupposed, on the 
other hand, the sufficient strength and preparedness of the army and 
the full military equipment backed by adequate state resources and 
other elements of sovereignty. As Buddha emphatically puts it, 
invincible shall be the position of the righteous king overlord, not 
shaken by any human rival or enemy, internal or external, and the 
territory under his benign sway and protection shall be undisturbed, 
free from all signs of aggression and oppression, thornless, populous, 
prosperous, secure, tranquil and unulcerated. 4 

There is not the slightest hint in the edicts and legends of A^oka 
that he either disbanded the army or was not fully prepared to cope 

1 Cf. Hathigumplia Inscription in which the king of Pan4va is said to have 
sent valuable presents to Kharavela. 

2 DIgha, III, p. 59. 

3 The story of Vidndabha in the Dhammapada Commentary, I, p. 346f, goes 
to show that the vow of non-violence on the part of the S'akyas sadly failed to stay 
the cruel hand of the invader who carried out a plan of ruthless massacre in their 
territory. The overcoming of the brute force by .virtue or soul-force, as advocated 
in the Mahasilava JStaka, is a Utopian idea, 

4 Digha, III, pp. 59, 146, contains the following description of the stately 
position of the righteous king overlord : 

ohsturanto vijitavi janapada-thavariyappatto satta-ratana-samannagato 

Paro sahassam kho pan assa putta bhavanti sura virangarupa parasena-pamaddanS. 
So imain pathavim sagarapariyantam akhilain akantakam iddham phitam khemam 
sivam nirabhudam adandena asatthena abhivijiya ajjhavasati. Avikkambhiyo hoti 
( abbhantarena va bahirena va ) manussabhiitena pachchattikena pachohamittena. 
See also Sumangalavilasini, III, p. 922. 
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with the menace to the security of life and property of the citizens 
arising from the mischievous action of the Atavis ( E.E. XIII ) or to 
his territory arising from the inimical action of the independent 
neighbours ( S.E.E. II ). 

Arrian’s remark that ‘a sense of justice prevented any Indian 
king from attempting conquest beyond the limits of India’ must not 
be taken to mean that any Indian king was lacking in the ambition 
of gaining the coveted position of a chaturanta or conqueror of the 
earth extending as far as the four seas, i. e., of a supreme lord of Jam- 
budvlpa. Brahmanism went to encourage the predatory instinct in 
man by according a popular religious sanction to the periodical 
hunting and military expeditions ( mrigaya, digvijaya ) on the part of 
a warrior king and a war-like people. It tended to foster the idea of 
conquest, no matter whether it was actuated by an avaricious, 
demoniac or righteous motive. The worldly motive was thereby 
kept in the forefront and the cultural motive in the background. In 
the Brahmanical tradition the Digvijaya of Agni was shown to have 
proceeded side by side with the Digvijaya of the warriors, the latter 
reaching its consummation in the performance of either the horse- 
sacrifice ( Alvamedha-yajna ) or the still grander sacrifice called 
Eajasuya, each containing in its programme the holding of a Sabba or 
Coronation Durbar. 

With Buddha the Dharma-vijaya achieved without the employ- 
ment of the sword or armed force implied the welcoming by the 
rival monarchs or powers of the cause of piety espoused by the 
righteous king emperor or superior power,l and this was precisely the 
underlying thought of the Dharma-vijaya of A^oka. As the great 
Maurya emperor himself puts it, ‘‘This, of course, is considered the 

1 Digha, in, p. 62f. : Ehikho maharaja, sagatam 

maharSja, sagatam te maharaja, anusasa mahSraja ti. 

Baja chakkavatti avam aha ; pano na hantahbo, adinnam 
nadatabbam, jathabhuttan cha bhunjatha ti 

Nilkanta Sastri acutely observes : 

“In this conquest by Dhamma, the stress falls on the justice and virtue of the 
king who builds up for himself by long practice of Dhamma a high moral superiority 
symbolized by the presence of wheel ; and this superiority secures for him the 
voluntary obedience of all rival kings on the face of the earth. The army is indeed 
present with the king, but it is simply an ornamental adjunct, there being no 
fighting or any employment of force. But the conquest and empire are real, 
though the imperialism is mild and benevolent in its nature.” The Calcutta 
Eeview, 1943, Vol. LXXXVI, p. 118. 
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chief conquest by the Beloved of the gods, namely, the conquest by 
piety. This has been achieved by the Beloved of the gods here as 
well as ajnong all the borderers, even over a distance of six hundred 
leagues, ( where the rulers are ) the Greek king named Antiochus and 
four other (Greek) kings beyond the said Antiochus, namely, Ptolemy, 
Antigonas, Magas ( and ) Alexander, and constantly (the ruling peoples 
are) the Cholas, and Pandyas, even the Tamraparnyas. So also here, 
in the king’s territory, among the Yaunas and Kambojas, the Nabha- 
kas and Nabhapamktis, the ( parent ) Bhojas and their offshoots, ^ the 
Andhras and Parinda-Paradas, — everywhere ( the people ) follow the 
moral instruction of the Beloved of the gods. Even where the 
envoys of the Beloved of the gods do not go, even (there) they hearing 
of the system of piety and moral instruction of the Beloved of the 
gods, abide by and will abide by the Law of Piety” ( E.E. XIII ). 
The essence of ASoka’s Dharma-vijaya may be shown to have been 
recorded in the Gupta coin-legends : sucharitair svargam jayati. 
“He conquers even the heavens by virtues.” 

2. Dharma-vijaya of the Great Epic ; We have in the Sabha- 
parva of the Great Epic a graphic account of the digvijaya or military 
campaigns undertaken by the four Pandava brothers and of its 
sequel— the Eajasuya sacrifice performed by king Yudhishthira, all 
under the guidance of Krishna Vasudeva. Its main narrative is 
concerned, however, with the great battle of Kurukshetra valiantly 
fought and won by the Pandavas under the same guidance of the 
Superman and God incarnate and with the laudalde object of 
founding a dharmarajya. The victory at the battle of Kurukshetra, 
too, was consummated by the performance of a horse-sacrifice by the 
Pandavas and the convening of a Coronation Durbar. The Bhagavad 
Gita contains a philosophic explanation of the battle of Kurukshetra, 
while the Sanatsujatiya Gita presents an elaborate explanation of the 
doctrine of apramada or principle of action w’hich characterized 
Anoka’s Dharma and guided all his noble undertakings and efforts, 
and which, as a matter of fact, was the distinctive tenet of all the 
heroic Indo- Aryan faiths of the past rooted in Sraddha. 

The digvijaya of the Jaina king Kharavela as described in the 
Hathigumpha inscription, the digvijaya of the great Hindu king 
Samudragupta as described in his Allahabad Stone-pillar inscription 
and the digvijaya of Eaghu as described by Kalidasa in his Eaghu- 

1 This discards the previous translation by ‘the Bhojas and the hereditary 
Bhojas. ’ 
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vam^a partake all of the nature of the digvijaya of the Pandavas as 
described in the Great Epic and fall, therefore, within its scope. 

The idea of this digvijaya occurred to Arjuna after the killing of 
Jarisandha, the most powerful monarch of the Brihadratha dynasty 
of Magadha and a renowned scion of the Chedi race of warriors who 
were hostile to the aspirations of the Andhaka-Vrishnis or Yadavas of 
Western India. Krishna Vasudeva himself belonged to the Satvata 
or Andhaka Vrishni family of Dvaraka which was matrimonially 
connected with the Pandavas as well as the Chedis of the Chedi 
country. The express motive behind this digvijaya is stated to be the 
increase of the liquid reserve and financial strength of the rising state 
by the collection of booties consisting in revenues and valuable 
presents.! This motive is praised as warrior-like in spite of its being 
predatory and earthly. 

Four brothers started in four directions, each in one direction on 
an auspicious day, at an auspicious moment and under an auspicious 
asterism. Arjuna who proceeded to the north conquered the whole 
northern division of Jambudvipa comprising the upper half of the 
Punjab proper, the y?hole of the state of Kashmir and Jammu, the 
Himalayan region extending as far east as the Upper Assam Valley, 
Manipur and Chin Hills, and the trans-Himalayan hill-tracts and 
countries extending as far north as the southern boundary of 
Uttarakuru. The list of the conquered included monarchs, ruling 
classes, hill tribes and savages. All of them were reduced to the 
position of karadas. Bhima who proceeded to the east conquered the 
countries east of Kuru including Bengal and the Lower Assam Valley. 
Sahadeva who proceeded to the south conquered the countries that 
lay to the south of Kuru and whole of the southern division of 
Jambudvipa extending as far down as Pandya and Dravida, Chondra- 
Kerala and Sinihala. The western countries that lay to the w'est of 
Kuru extended as far west as the Lower Indus Valley and even 
included the territories of the Pahlavas, the Barbaras, the Y^avanas 
and the Sakas. The Rajasuj'^a sacrifice w'as performed thereafter 
at HastinSpura. A grand feast was given. A sabha was held to 
establish the paramount sovereignty of Yudhishthira and the divinity 
or supreme personality of Krishna ( Yudhishthirabhishekan cha 

1 MahabhSrata, II. 25, 3 : Arjuna said — 

Tatra kfityam aham manye koshasya parivardhanam 
karam aharayishyami rajflah sarvan nripottama. 
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Vasudevasya charhanam ).i The military campaigns involved all 
the three forms of conquest. 

Such a wide geographical vision of Jambudvipa together with an 
intimate knowledge of the individual countries and peoples as we 
obtain from the Great Epic account of the digvijaya is inconceivable 
previous to the reign of the Nandas and Mauryas of Magadha. The 
inclusion of the name of the Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas in the 
list of conquered peoples and territories means that the account in 
the Sauti Pauraniki version of the Great Epic is Gupta or pre-Gupta 
but definitely post-A^okan, post-Sunga and post-Kushana. Whether 
such an account of the digvijaya appeared or not in the earlier 
Vai^ampayana or pre-Paninian version of the Great Epic^ i? still a 
disputed question. The geographical references of Panini^ may be 
shown to be on a par with those in the pre-A^okan Pali Canonical 
texts which confine our vision to Jambudvipa. These allusions lead 
us to think of the countries and peoples in the Uttarapatha or Punjab 
proper, comprising the Upper and Lower Indus Valleys, the Hima- 
layan region, the Middle Country to the west of modern Bengal, the 
Western India and the Central India. These hardly take us further 
south than the river Godavari.^ In such post- A^okan Pali Canonical 
works as the Mahaniddesa, Buddhavanisa and Apadana we have 
mention of India's trade-relations, internal an4 external. Even such 
a distant country as China ( China ) finds mention in the Buddha- 
vanisa and Apadana. The Mahaniddesa list includes the name of 
Suvarnabhumi, Tamraparni and Yava ( Java ). The Baveru Jataka 
refers to India’s sea-borne trade with Baveru ( Babylon ). The 

1 Mababharata, II. 39. 15. In this very epic, III. 253, we are given a similar 
account of the military expedition of Karna who went north, south, cast and west. 
Here we have mention of the Haimavatika kings ( Haimavatikan jitva ), a term by 
which are meant the rulers who hold their territories on the whole eastern extension 
of the Himalayan range from Eadhi (modern ESdliia in the Champaran district) to 
Assam. Here Nepal is distinctly mentioned as a Haimavatika country with many 
principalities ( Nepalavishaye ye cha rajanah ) and Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Sun4ika, 
Mithila, Magadha and Karkakhanda are placed in the Eastern division below the 
Himalayas. This campaign, too, was followed by a Rajasuya sacrifice and Durbar. 

2 Pan ini, IV. 3. 104 ; VI. 2. 36. 

3 Ibid, IV. 1. 18 ; IV. 1. 19 ; IV. 1. 43 ; IV. 1. 84 ; IV. 1. Ill ; IV. 1. 114 ; IV. 1. 
148 ; IV. 1. 153 ; IV. 1. 155; IV. 1. 157; IV. 1. 160 ; IV, I. 169 ; IV. 1. 170 ; IV. 1. 
172-178 ; IV. 2. 74-77 ; IV. 2. 109-110 ; IV. 2. 117-119 ; IV. 2. 122-129 ; IV. 2. 131 ; 
IV. 2. 133 ; IV. 2. 135 ; IV. 3. 91 ; IV. 3. 93-94 ; IV. 3. 128 ; V. 1. 41 ; VI. 2. 99-101 ; 
VII. 3. 14. 

4 B. C. Law, India A 5 Described, Ch. I. 
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geographical vision of India’s trade-routes and trade-relations which 
these works give us agrees in many respects with that in the prose- 
treatise of the Artha^astra which in its extant form can hardly be 
treated as a pre-Christian work. Sylvain Levi has successfully tried - 
with the help of the Brihatkatha to locate many of the places 
mentioned in the Mahaniddesa along the eastern sea-coast extending 
from India to China and Java. But these places, e. g., Ajapatha 
Mendapatha (two together = Ajamida, Ajmir ), Musikapatha 

( =Mou 5 ika of the Greek writers ), Takkola ( near Ajmir ), Angaloka, 
Tangana, Yona, Paramayona, Alasanda, may all again be connected 
with the North-Western trade-route^ and located in the Punjab 
• proper or near about. Eeferring to the Eamayana, too, one may 
observe that the Pali story of DaSaratha locates the place of Eama’s 
exile in the Himalayan region, and that the earlier version of the 
Eama story did not push Eama’s wanderings with Sita and 
Lakshmana beyond the banks of the Godavari. The realistic account 
of the land-route by which Eama reached Pandyakapata and the 
region of the Tamraparni river to have a view of the Parasamudra or 
Ceylon from the Indian shore and other incidental geographical 
references that appear in Valmiki’s epic are post-A^okan but not, 
perhaps, post-Christian. 

The account of KHaravela’s military campaigns goes to show that 
he had by-passed the main territory of his contemporary ^atakarni in 
carrying his conquest up to the town of Asika ( Rishika ) on the 
Krishnvenva ( Krishna ), humbled the Eashtrikas and Bhojakas of the 
Vidyadhara countries ( along the Vindhya range of hills ), compelled 
the king of Pandya in the extreme south to send him presents, sub- 
dued Brihaspatimitra, the contemporary ruler of Anga-Magadha, 
drove back a contemporary Yavana ( Greek ) king to Mathura, and 
defeated the rulers of Uttarapatha. 

Behind Kalidasa’s imaginary description of Eagbu’s India-wide 
digvijaya was the digvijaya of the Pandavas as well as that of 
Samudragupta. The account of Samudragupta’s digvijaya holds 
undoubtedly before us the picture of an India-wide sovereignty 
resulting from the following forms of conquest : ( 1 ) the Dharma- 

vijaya ( grahana-moksha ) bringing great fortunes ( mahabhagya ) 
effected in the case of all the rulers of South India ( Dakshinapatha ) ; 

( 2 ) the Prasabha-uddharana, a form of Asura-vijaya serving to greatly 


1 Panini, V. 1. 77 : Uttarapathenahritam. 
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strengthen his treasury and armyi (prabhava-mahat) effected in the 
case of several rulers of Northern India (Aryavarta) ; (3) the Asura- 
vijaya (paricharaki-karana) effected in the case of all Atavika rulers 

(4) the Lobhayijaya (karadanajnakarana pranamagamana) effected in 
the case of the frontier powers and war-like republican tribes and 

(5) that by the virtue of granting a charter of liberty (garutmadanka) 
after the weaker power had made a voluntary self-surrender, or sought 
for a matrimonial allowance, or offered presents ( atmanivedana- 
kanyopayana dana), a form of Dharma-vijaya effected in the case of 
Sakamurundas, the Sinhalese nation and the inhabitants of all other 
adjacent islands. 

It is easily understandable even to common sense that the 
Eajasuya sacrifice was availed of as a socio-political and semi-religious 
device for proclaiming and establishing the paramount sovereignty of 
Yudhishthira. What is bewildering to common sense is the question 
— was it the proper occasion for proclaiming Krishna Vasudeva as 
the Superman and Supreme Being and establishing his divinity. 
The bewildering and overwhelming of common sense instead of 
organizing and enlightening it is, as we shall see anon, the main 
trend of the Great Epic thought which is vitiated throughout by its 
diplomatic undercurrent. Let us for the present examine the 
arguments put forward in the Great Epic in favour of the proposal 
for the unanimous acceptance of Krishna as the divinity, the supreme 
human personality, the highest object of popular adoration and the 
worthiest recipient of the homage of the sacrifice. 

When among the invited, Si^upala of the Chedi royal house 
raised a dissentient voice, expressed resentment and openly challanged 
the propriety of the proposal, Yudhishthira gently besought him to 
agree to the proposal and tried to pacify him by advancing an argu- 
mentum ad hominem as well as an arguvientiim ad verucundum.^ 

Of the three arguments advanced by Bhishma, the first is worldly, 
the second rational, and the third theological, i.e., questionable. The 
first argument is based on the maxim : 

Kshatriyah kshatriyam jitva rane ranakritamvarah, 
yo muuchati va^e kritva gurur bhavati tasya sah. 

“A warrior becomes a victor in war by conquering another 
warrior. He who releases the conquered king after bringing him 
into subjection becomes a guru (superior) to the latter.’' 


1 Arthas'astca, VI. 2 : kos'a-danda-balam prablius'aktib. 

2 Mahabbarata, II. 38. 7-10. 
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At the Eajastiya Durbar there was not a single monarch present 
who was not conquered by the Pandavas through the power of 
Krishna. Many powerful kings were conquered by Krishna in 
battles. So he became a guru to all of them. The whole world 
became established in him in the sense, no doubt, that he came to 
hold then the balance of power in India. 

The second argument proceeds on the axiom that he who excels 
the wise in moral and personal qualities is to be deemed most worthy 
of the homage : 

Gunair vriddhan atikramya Harih archyatamo matah. 

Krishna excelled even the wisest among the Brahmans in his 
knowledge of the Vedas and Vedangas and the mightiest among the 
Kshatriyas in his fighting strength ( baladhikya ). The moral and 
personal qualities with which Krishna was endowed consisted of 
liberality, skill, learning, heroism, judiciousness, fame, superior 
intelligence, lineage, luck, endurance, contentment and prosperity ; 
Danam dakshyani srutatn Sauryain hrilj 

kirtir buddhiruttama, 
santatih ^rir dhritis tushtih pushti^ cha 

niyatachyute.i 

On this ground alone Krishna might be claimed to have been the 
teacher, the father and the guru, entitled to the homage by the 
consensus of opinion : 

Tam enanr lokasampannam acharyani pitarain gurum 

arghyam architam archarham sarve sanikshantum arhatha.^ 

The third argument which is extraordinary rests on the popular 
veneration of Krishna as Divinity or God incarnate, the highest 
personality in all the worlds of life and existence t 

Urddhvam tiryag adha^ chaiva yavati jagato gatih, 
sadevakeshu lokeshu Bhagavan Ke^avo mukham. 

It passes common human comprehension how a human being, 
however mighty and perfect and great in soul-power, might be 
eulogized as the inexhaustible first cause and the final cause 
of the world : 

Krishna eva hi lokanam utpattir api chavyayah, 

Krishnasya hi krite vi^vam idam bhutaru characharam.3 


1 Ibid, II. 38. 17-20. 

2 Ibid, II. 38. 21. 

3 Ibid, II. 38. 23-29. 
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The Great Epic has not, however, concealed from view the other 
side of the picture. It has put into the mouth of Si^upala what 
might be the bold criticism of the w'hole affair of this Kajasuya 
sacrifice. Krishna’s motive is construed to be self-establishment by 
taking full advantage of an earthly situation : 

Ayuktam atmanah pujam tvam punar bahu manyashe, 
havishah prapya nishyandam praa^ita ^veva nirjane.i 

The things came ultimately to such a pass that there was no 
other alternative left but to stop the arrogance of Si^upala by a 
furious method, to silence the critic and to crush the rising party by 
killing its leader and spokesman. Krishna took upon himself the 
opprobrium of beheading SiSupala with his chakrayudha. Before 
this drastic step had been taken Si^upala’s mother interceded on his 
behalf and Krishna promised in the presence of all to forgive him. 
But to common sense the act of beheading is irreconcilable with the 
solemn promise of forgiving. The argument of the strong prevailed. 
Such is the rule of the majority which is guided by a mob psychology 
and is not infrequently arbitrary and tyrannical. This is not again 
the only instance recorded in the Great Epic where the critic having 
the moral courage of expressing his honest opinion was hooted out 
of the court. When at the victorious conclusion of the battle of 
Kurukshetra all the Brahmans led by the greed of gifts and favours 
came in to pronounce their blessings on Yudhishthira, one of them 
had the audacity to condemn his action saying that he had gained 
this earthly sovereignty at the cost of many of his own people. The 
rest of the interested Brahmans uttered hum and decried the fellow, 
saying in one voice that he was not a Brahman but a charvaka or 
goblin in disgirise. Such has been the way of the madding crowd, 
the thoughtless world. When a person succeeds by hook or crook in 
establishing Rob Roy’s simple rule of might is right, the priests with 
their blessings, the Pandits with their learned interpretations, the 
sycophants with their flatteries and the followers with their devotional 
sentiments change it into a divine rule of right is might. 

Now let us see if the position at all improves by the philosophic 
explanation of the battle of Kurukshetra offered in the Bhagavad Gita 
which is the most authoritative Book of the Hindus. According as 
we take this battle to be a historical event or an internal affair of 
oneself, a battle against one’s internal enemies, the Bhagavad Gita 
teaches either a war philosophy or a religious method of self-realiza- 


1 Ibid, II. 37. 27. 
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tion through self-conquest. Whether the one or the other, the 
foundation of a dharmarajya is its avowed aim. In one respect, this 
dharmarajya means a Holy Empire of India without, and in another, 
a kingdom of righteousness within. 

The Holy Empire of India is sought to be founded by an interne- 
cine and global war in the sub-continent which resulted in the 
destruction of all great warriors, the destruction of the Kurus, the 
descendants of the Pandavas, the annihilation of the Yadavas and the 
Brihadrathas ; and the general emasculation of humanity. The 
Great Epic goes to show that the New World sought to be created 
through the battle of Kurukshetra was a world of desolation and 
despair, the inhabitants whereof began to utter in their helplessness 
the pitiful cry Ha Krishna, Ha Krishna ! The thrilling narrative 
of Kama’s exploits in Valmjki’s epic ends similarly in the most 
catastrophic tragedy of the destruction of the most prosperous city of 
Ayodhya in the north and that of the equally prosperous city of 
Svarnalanka in the south. Both the religion of the strong justifying 
all diplomatic artifices, violent methods, valiant feats, nefarious 
acts and self-aggrandisements in the name of God, Divine purpose, 
Holy Empire and New World, and the religion of the infirm seeking 
consolation in the Lord’s name and through the thoughtless fatalism 
of some kind are equally reprehensible. The war philosophy, deve- 
loped in the Great Epic in general and the Bhagavad Gita in parti- 
cular, seeks to establish the following beliefs : (.a) that all beings are 
the creatures of time of which the decree is unavoidable (b) that 
the Divine Will works through and ultimately prevails in all the 
dramas of life in heaven and on earth ; (c) that the world-order and 
the astronomical universe are far far greater than a man, however 
powerful and mighty he may be ; (d) that the race-instinct is the 
real goading factor in man’s life than the momentary prick of 
conscience or reflective mood ; and (e) that there is a mightier power 
than all earthly lords, led by the demoniac spirit of arrogance, self- 
conceit, atheism and defiance of all divine laws, to act as the arbiter 
of their fate. 

So far as the war philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita is concerned, 
its arguments are irrelevant, incongruous and unconvincing as 
answers to the points raised by Arjuna from the common sense point 
of view. When brought into the battle-field, Arjuna felt sad to think 
that to commence the battle was to fight against his own kith and kin, 
teachers and elders and other persons for whose good and happiness 
he would desire victory, sovereignty and fame ; if they were all killed, 
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for whose sake he would attain it, what was the use of attaining it ? 
An internecine war is likely to result in the destruction of one’s own 
people which in its turn results in the loss of the chastity erf women. i 
The promiscuity of sex-relations leads to the loss of the purity of the 
blood and fusion of races which in its turn leads to the loss of the 
family tradition and race heritage. When the high tradition is lost, 
the whole human race is overtaken by corruption, impiety and sin. 2 

When A^oka reflected upon the scene of carnage and bloodshed 
and after-effects of the aggressive war waged on Kalinga, it occurred 
to him : “In conquering indeed an unconquered country, the slaying 
or dying or deporting which occurs there is considered an extremely 
painful and serious matter by the Beloved of the gods. Even more 
serious than that is this, that those who dwell there, whether the 
Brahmanas or the S ramanas or other sects of householders in w'hom 

are established this respectful attention to high personages to 

them occurs hurt or death or deportation of beloved ones, or that 
even ( as regards ) those well-controlled ones whose affection has not 
diminished, if those who are their friends, associates, comrades and 
relatives encounter disaster, on that account that, too, becomes a 
cause of hurt to them. This is a common reaction to all men 
and a serious matter in the opinion of the Beloved of the gods.” 
( R.E. XIII ). 

Instead of considering the points raised by Arjuna, Vasudeva 
simply accuses him of cowardice ( klaivya ), insinuating that inwardly 
he was afraid of risking the fame of a great w’arrior earned by him, 
and proceeds with his grandiloquent discourses that are incoherent, 
and ultimately reveals his omniform to overawe the earthly hero, 
wanting Arjuna to do his behest. 

The Dharmarajya in the sense of a kingdom of righteousness within 
is sought to be founded in the Bhagavad Gita also on a set of beliefs 
indispensable to its syncretic philosophy of life and action. Looked 
at from the point of view of the literary history of India, the Gita 
literature started by way of a deflection from the Upanishad. But 
for the synthetic religious setting of jnanayoga, karmayoga and 
bhaktiyoga, the docetic Satvata cult of Purushottama, and the shifting 
of emphasis from jiiana and karma to bhakti ( devotional sentiment ) 
the Bhagavad Gita has hardly any originality of its own as regards 
its ideas, principles and practices that are mostly drawn from different 


1 Nripen Basn’s book — Cupid joins tbe war. One may read witb profit. 
3 Bhagavad Gita, I. 26-44. 
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sources. The catalogue of ethical concepts which gets prominence 
through the perorations of the poetical disqourse was the fullest 
developmeat, as we sought to show, from its humbler be- 
ginning in the instruction of the Upanishad teacher Ghora 
Angirasa who is represented as the guru of Krishna. The interested 
reader of the Upanishads is likely to be amazed at Krishna’s being 
in the role of a Teacher himself of all the wisdom of the past and the 
future, — the pupil of whom it is said that at the time of his death, 
he took refuge in the Deity applying to Him the three attributes 
of being the undecaying, immutable and living one ; akshitam asi, 
achyutam asi, praiiasam^itam asi. It is further said that he ceased 
to thirst for things worldly on hearing Angirasa’s instruction ( apipasa 
eva sa babhuva ). No part of a teacher is assigned to him even by 
mistake.! It is nevertheless important to watch how the idea of 
a grand edifice of religious thought came to be developed out of 
such crude materials. In the Gita, Krishna Vasudeva, the friend, 
philosopher and guide, is represented as saying to Arjuna, a typical 
warrior of fame and worldly man with strong common sense and 
goodness of nature : 

(i) Believe that thy real self is the soul in a bodily garb, which 
is cast away when it is worn out and replaced by a new one 
in the process of metempsychosis ; 

(ii) Believe that the soul which is thy true self is the entity 
that outlasts all apparent changes, it being by its essential 
nature unborn, undying, unchanging, immutable, imperish- 
able and untouchable by all thy actions ; 

(iii) Believe that the soul within thee and the soul within the 
universe are identical in their nature ; 

(iv) Believe that thy first duty is to look into thyself and find 
out thy true self and the true self of the rest of things and 
beings by lifting the veil which hides the true nature and 
identity of the two ; 

(v) Believe that thy folly lies in coming away from God and 
coming into thyself, being deluded by the thought that thou 
art different from Him ; 

(vi) Believe that with the true vision of reality thou wilt see 
thee in the all and the all in thee, and ultimately nothing 
and none but God ; 


1 0Iili8ndogya Up,, III. 17. 
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( vii ) Believe that placed that thou art in life, the utmost thou 
canst do is to purify thy motive ; 

( viii ) Believe that the right way to work in life is to surrender 
thy will to the Divine and to feel always that thou art not 
the agent but only an instrument to His will fulfilling 
itself ; 

( ix ) Believe that the possession of the godly estate far 
outweighs in value that of the demoniac ; 

( X ) Believe that God is the alpha and the omega of the 
universe, the almighty and the infinite, the incomparable, 
the imperishable, the inexhaustible, the immanent, the 
transcendent, the greatest of the great and the smallest 
of the small ; 

( xi ) Believe that all the modes of knowing, all the methods of 
action, and all the forms of worship are the manifold 
mode of approach towards Godhead, and hence meant 
ultimately for Him ; and 

( xii ) Believe that all the social grades and all the human 
institutions are to be respected and utilized and not to be 
interfered with, these being created by the Divine will. 

Thus indeed was laid the stable and spacious philosophic 
foundation of the Hindu faith ( ^raddha ) enlivened with devotional 
sentiment (bhakti), the faith consisting of a set of beliefs, laying down 
certain principles of human conduct, commending certain rules 
of life, and emphasizing certain religious practices. A grand order 
of harmony, full of life, meaning, truth, good and beauty, is conceived 
to enable us to realize and appreciate the unity as truth behind the 
puzzling diversity or multiplicity of existences, forms, motives, 
expressions, thoughts, tendencies and actions. This order had behind 
it the Vedic and Upanishadic conception of the organic unity of the 
visible universe of the world, of life, of the society, as well as of the 
state, with a division of labour among the component elements or 
constituents of each. Herbert Spencer is the modern advocate of 
such an organic theory carrying too far the analogies between a living 
organism on the one hand and the material universe, the world of 
life, the society and the state on the other. Unfortunately for India 
the fanciful organic idea was sanctified in Hinduism into a captivating 
religious faith. The popular poetical imagery seeking to represent 
the alternate appearances and disappearances of the cosmic system 
in a fixed rotatory order in the analogy of a wheel turning round and 
round on its eternally fixed axle stood against the idea of a forward 
38 
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movement. In the cumbersome scheme of harmony where the 
diverse races of men with their distinctive traits, the different social 
grades and trade-guilds with their special caste privileges and 
handicaps and exclusive occupations on a hereditary basis, etc., were 
sought to be accommodated and the scope of their existence, com- 
petition, education and environment had to be narrowed down and 
curtailed. The rigidity of the restrictive rules as to connuhium and 
commensality compelled them to live, move and have their being within 
hidebound compartments of an insular and unalterable socio-political 
and religio-economic organization. In bringing the social organi- 
zation of men into harmony with the world order of life, it began 
to work no better than the social organization of the ants or wasps 
or honeybees, on the commodious principle of a division of labour, 
each class or section of men functioning as a cog fitted only for a 
special work of life. The social scheme thus sanctified in the name 
of the Divine order and dispensation went to present an aggregate of 
human beings permanently placed in diverse groups, functioning as 
different limbs and organs of a living body, each being intended for a 
specific duty and all contributing to the well-being of the whole which 
is a unity with the diversity of functions. But the irremovable 
artificial barriers placed between one group or class and another 
served to make them all ‘dependent on a common care-taker, divine or 
human’. The scheme of religious toleration proposed with non- 
intervention as the best policy went similarly to present congeries 
of faiths, all kinds of belief, all modes of approach, all forms of 
worship under the convenient axiom ‘whatever is, is right in its own 
place’. Thus the multitudinous popular cults, even those rooted 
in the grossest kind of superstition, were justified and allowed 
chances to exist and thrive side by side with higher philosophic 
thoughts and religious ideals. The Hindu needed, as a modern saint 
points out, their supreme Deity, whether He be S'iva, Vishnu, S akti, 
Hama, Krishna or Kalki, to be one who can hold the balance of power 
or maintain the harmony of the turbulent world by his unsurpassed 
might, illumine the minds of all by his unsurpassed knowledge, who 
can create, preserve as well as destroy, — who is omniform, omni- 
present, omnipotent and omniscient, overwhelming, overpowering 
and all-conquering. The India-wide digvijaya and pilgrimage 
( tirthayatra ) on the part of the Pandavas and Kama, as described 
in the extant Sauti version of the Great Epic, and finally the great 
battle of Kurukshetra fought and won by the former resulted in the 
founding of such a grand Holy Hindu Empire of a feudal type. On 
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this very model was built the powerful Gupta empire under the aegis 
of which we reach the Augustan age of Sanskrit language and literature, 
Indian arts and crafts, religions and philosophies, dramas and kavyas, 
opulence and enjoyment. All the earlier currents and cross-currents 
of linguistic development met at last to make Sanskrit the lingua 
franca of the cultured laity. The praSastis or royal panegyrics 
composed either by the court poets or Pandits in terms of hyperboles, 
mythological fancies and allegorical equivoques came to extol the 
later digvijayas as unprecedented achievements of far-reaching conse- 
quence in the annals of human history and culture. These are 
conspicuously lacking in the homely Prakrit diction and simplicity, 
the direct appeal and sincerity of the edicts of A^oka. The analy- 
tical method of the earlier systems of science and thought, the formu- 
lation of ideas, the epitomizing of thoughts in aphorisms, etc. were 
followed by elaborations, scholastic niceties and logical discussions. 
The heroic spirit of the earlier age which was sought to be enlivened 
in the Bhagavad Gita with the devotional sentiment of popular 
religions yielded place to the erotic and tended to find its satisfaction 
in the grandeur and aesthetic grace of arts and crafts. The clever art 
of diplomacy was degenerating into a degraded form of sychophancy 
in the sphere of religion and of life. Slavery not only continued to 
exist but tended also to become more numerous in its formi and to 
assume a feudal character. As the S ukraniti indicates, the Council 
of Ministers was gaining more and more in power to deprive ultimately 
the king of his right of vetoing, which meant gaining in more power 
by the Brahman Peshwas for creating feuds and divisions. 

3. Trailokya-vijaya of the Karandvyuha : The Satvata cult of 
Purushottama as advocated in the Bhagavad Gita, was not without 
its lasting effect on other faiths in India, Buddhism included. In 
this cult Krishna was claimed to be the soul in the heart of all, the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of all living' beings. He is the 
Vishnu among the Adityas, the sun among the luminaries, the 
Marlchi among the winds, the moon among the stars, the Sama 
among the Vedas, the Vasava among the gods, the mind among the 
organs of sense, so on and so forth.^ 


1 As Atindranafcii Bose has shown, the list of different kinds of slaves is found 
to be the longest in the Law Book of Narada, while the list in the Arthas'Sstra 
stands midway bstween that given by Manu and that by Narada. 

2 Bhagavad GU5, X. 20-37. 
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These were evidently the current Hindu ideas in the immediate 
background of the Trailokya-vijaya of later Buddhism. This vijaya 
is defined in the Karandavyuha and other later Mahayana works as a 
form of religious and cultural conquest to be achieved by offering 
Brahmatva par excellence to the worshippers of Brahma, Vishnutva 
par excellence to the worshippers of Vishnu, S ivatva par excellence 
to the worshippers of Slva, Yakshatva par excellence to the wor- 
shippers of the Yakshas, Eakshatva par excellence to the worshippers 
of the Eakshas, PiSachatva par excellence to the worshippers of the 
Pi^achas, and the like.l 

Trailokya-vijaya as a distinctive epithet of Buddha is met with as 
early as the 7Ui century A.I). in the inscriptions of the Chandra kings 
of East Bengal.- But the Trailokya-vijaya career of Buddhism must 
be associated with the Palas of Eastern India headed by Dharmapala 
VikramaSla during whose peaceful and prosperous reign several new 
Buddhist Universities were founded in Bengal and Behar, notably 
the Somapura Mahavihara at Behar Sarif and the Yikrama^ila 
Mahavihara probably at Sakri Gali,2 South Behar and the earlier 
world-famous University of Nalanda was quickened into a most 
vigorous life. These Buddhist seats of learning of various sizes and 
degrees of importance and the newer ones that were subsequently 
ushered into existence were all in a flourishing state under the liberal 
patronage of the Pala rulers. 

The Mahabodhi Sangharama which was caused to be erected at 
Bodhgaya by king Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna during the reign of 
Samudragupta for the accommodation of the monks from Ceylon was 
in a thriving condition when Hwen Thsang visited the place during 


1 Cf. Ekallavira-Ohanda-maharoshana'tantra quoted in Haraprasad Shastri’s 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government collection, Vol. 
I, p. 134. 

Sarvo ham sarvavySpi cha sarvakrit sarvanSs'akah, 
sarvarupadharo buddhah harts tartS prabhuh sukhi, 

. Yena yenaiva rupena sattv3 yanti vineyatSm 

tena tenaivo rupena sthito’ham lokahetave, ' 
kvachit Buddhah kvachit siddhah kvachit dharmo’tha samghakah 
kvachit Pretah kvachit Tiryak kvachit Karakarupakah. 

2 Sultanganj, Pattharghata and Biloa are the places hitherto suggested for 
identification with the site of Vikramas'ila University. I am inclined to think that 
Sakrigali affords an extensive site going up west over a mile along the lower bank 
of the Ganges and with the breadth of about the quarter of a mile can alone meet 
all the requirements for correct identification. 
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the reign of king Harshavardhana of Kananj in the middle of the 7th 
century A.D. The same continued to flourish even thereafter under 
the Pala rule.i 

The new stream of the Chinese pilgrims headed by I-tsing began 
to flow into India to hear a glowing testimony to the greatness of 
India, the sacred land which had produced the world religion of 
S akyamuni and was the cradle of a mighty Aryan civilization.^ One 
among the late mediaeval pilgrims from China, namely, Chiang Hsia- 
pias ( A.D. 1021 ), did not omit in his hymn composed in honour of 
the Bodhgaya Temple to pay his best compliment to A^oka as the 
righteous emperor who lived in the right perception of the truth 
of the religion of Buddha and as the great builder of Buddhist shrines 
in India whose noble fame travelled far and wide.3 

The trade-relations of India with Suvarnabhumi ( Burma and 
Further India ), Suvarnadvipa (Java), Sumatra and Borneo not only 
facilitated inter-communication between India and those countries 
and islands and led to the foundation of Indian colonies in the 
Pacific islands but resulted also in the spread of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. So far as Suvarnabhumi is concerned, the substitution of 
the name of Suvarnabhumi for Suvarnagiri in the tradition of the 
Buddhist mission under Sona and Uttara went to associate the 
name of A^oka also with the history of introduction of Buddhism 
into Burma. Though the successive waves of Buddhist mission 
had reached the shores of Burma, first probably from South India 
and finally from Ceylon, from the time of the Chandras of Bengal and 
during the reign of the Palas, the districts of Tippera and Chittagong 
served as the connecting link between the Buddhist art tradition of 
Bengal and Behar, while the Hindu art tradition which has left its 
impress on''the Buddhist religious monuments of Pagan in Upper 
Burma was evidently carried by the architects and craftsmen brought 
over from Orissa. The legacies of the Buddhist art-tradition from 
the Deccan and the island of Ceylon came to be prominent in the 
frescoes in several Pagodas of Pagan. The S ailendras of Suvarna- 
dvTpa ( Java ) under whose patronage and with whose munificence 
the shrine of Borobudur was built were contemporaries of the Palas. 


1 Beal, Buddhist Records, 11, p. 133f. ; Cunningham, Mahabodhi, p. 43 ; Bania, 
Gaya and Buddhagaya, II, p. 33f. 

2 Barua, Gaya And Buddhagaya, I, p. 214. 

3 Cunningham, Mahabodhi, p. 70. 
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The earlier Buddhist mission to Bhota or Tibet is known to have 
been led by Padmasambhava during the reign of Srong-tsan Gampo, 
‘the most renowned of Tibetan kings’, who introduced Buddhism 
into his kingdom under the influence of his Buddhist consorts from 
China. Nepal was then subject to Tibet and Tirhut too became 
subject to it. From the latter half of the 7th Century onwards the 
Lochavas or Pandits from the Land of Snow came in larger and 
larger numbers to different Buddhist seats of learning for the study 
of Buddhist and Indian works during the reign of the Palas. It was 
during this very reign that the later and more successful Buddhist 
mission to Tibet was led by Ati^a ( Dipankara-^rijanna ) in the first 
half of the eleventh century 

Between the Guptas and the Palas was the powerful and 
prosperous reign of Harshavardhana of the Pushpabhuti family who 
succeeded in founding a fairly large empire in Northern India 
extending from Valabhi in the extreme west to Assam in the extreme 
east. His reign is noted for the visit of the great Chinese pilgrim 
Hwen Thsang who left behind him a detailed account of India of bis 
time as well as of the countries in Central Asia through which he 
passed on his way to and back from India. Harsha’s system of 
administration, though less rigorous, was structurally the same 
as that of the Guptas. ‘The provinces were governed in detail by 
tributary Rajas.'' The only redeeming feature of it, and one connect- 
ing it with the tradition of the Maurya administration under A^oka 

was the ‘incessant personal supervision which he iHarsha) effected 

by constantly moving about’. The large-hearted practice of religious 
toleration is another notable point of historical connexion of Harsha 
with the tradition of A6oka. Nalanda was up till then the only great 
centre of Buddhist learning which had attained to the eminence 
of a University, 

»Be that as may, the secular side of Indian life was being regulated, 
as we shall see enough of it under the Digvijaya of Agni, by the law- 
books of the Brahman jurists and the rituals of the Brahman priests 
and dominated by Hinduism in matters of religious belief and forms 
of worship. 


1 A. H. Fraucke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet. Calcutta, 1914, p. 52 ; Vincent 
Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 174f. 
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4. Digvijaya of Agni : The Digvijaya of Agnii which is 
presupposed by the Dharma-vijaya of Buddha and A^oka signified the 
spread of Vedic religion and culture and the establishment of 
supremacy of the Brahmans as a social grade and a privileged class 
of priests, teachers, law-givers, mystics and philosophers. Agni was 
regarded as the first and most important god of the Vedic Indians 
both as the purifier of all impurities, external and internal, and as the 
carrier of oblations to different gods. Agni whose essence is heat is 
fire on the ‘ earth, lightning in the firmament and sun in the sky. 
Agni manifests itself in various forms, terrestrial and celestial. As 
fire, Agni is the lord of every home, whether worldly or religious, 
whether in the common habitat of men or in the forest home. One 
can say indeed ' that it was by the genial warmth of fire that all the 
seeds of culture sprouted in India and Iran, nay, in all the ancient 
cradles of civilization. So far as India is concerned, Agni as sacri- 
ficial fire symbolized the Vedic cult of yajfia in the widest possible 
sense of the term, which is to say, the whole of Vedic religion and 
culture as handed down, interpreted, elaborated, disseminated and 
utilised by the different schools of Brahmans and Brahman teachers. 

To understand the real historical significance of the Digvijaya of 
Agni, it is necessary to differentiate broadly the two successive stages 
in the development and expansion of the Indo-Aryan culture and 
civilization, the earlier stage represented by Vedism and the later 
stage by Brahmanism. By the former we are to understand the 
one phase of the Indo-Aryan culture and civilization into which 
we can have glimpses through the windows of the collection of 
inspired hymns in the Rigveda and the Atharva-Angiras collection of 
charms, spells, incantations, imprecations and vratya hymns in the 
Atharvaveda. The corridors to the first were formed by the Sama 
collection of the Vedic psalms and the Yajur collection of the Vedic 
rituals, while that to the latter was formed by the Grihya hymns 
from the Rigveda adapted to the needs of domestic and social rites. 
It is through these corridors that one can pass from Vedism into 
Brahmanism. 

The Vedic civilization which is characterized by race virility and 
indomitable spirit of man to resist and overcome the dreaded and 
inhospitable natural forces, the pestilences due to drought and the 

1 The idea of this may be formed from the S'atapatha Brahmana (I. 4. 1 ff. ) 
account of the march of Agni Vais' vSnara burning along this earth from the river 
Sarasvatl eastwards to the Sadanjra. 
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prevalence of epidemics, the rivalry of the hostile powers and the 
mischiefs caused by the savages was primarily the civilization of the 
Saptasindhn, i. e., of the Uttarapatha or Punjab proper watered by 
the Indus system of rivers. As may be easily inferred from the list 
of fourteen rivers mentioned by name in the Nadi-stuti hymn, the 
Aryandom became widened during the closing period of the Rigveda 
so as to include in it even the region between the Ganges and the 
. Yamuna. Two easternmost rivers of the older Aryandom were the 
Sarasvati and the A^manvati ( to be identified with the Drishadvati ). 
The remaining ten rivers, including the Kubha ( i. e., Kabul ) belonged 
all to the Indus group. l The Digvijaya of Agni implied in secular 
life the victorious career of the five confederate septs or clans 
( pauchajanah ) of a war-like people representing the Vedic Aryans. 
The same implied in religious life the establishment of the cultural 
tradition of the seven Rishis. The traditional number of the leading 
Rishi families increased with time, it being known in Buddha’s time 
as ten. The Vedic civilization presupposes the powerful and 
materially advanced civilization of the Indus Valley of which the 
highly interesting but imperfectly understood remains have been 
unearthed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. The historical tradition 
in the Rigveda speaks eloquently of the victory of king Sudas over 
ten kings and of his extensive power and munificence.2 The Dlgha- 
nikaya preserves the tradition of a magnificent old buried city, which 
was once the prosperous capital of a righteous king overlord called 
SudarSana the Great. The site of this city is misplaced.3 The name 
Sudar^ana^ which is also an epithet of the sun may be suggestive of 
the fact that its bearer was a warrior of the solar race. Nothing 
would be more astonishing to think than that Vedic Aryandom had 
extended further east than the river S atadru, or that in the Vedas 
there is mention of any people or country outside the Uttarapatha. 
The Gandharis who are incidentally mentioned in the Rigveda 
( I. 126. 7 ) and the Atharva ( V. 22. 14 ) ‘apparently as a despised 


1 B. 0. Law, Bivers ol India, p. 9. 

2 Eigveda, VII. 18 foil. ; Aitareya Br., VII. 34-9, Eankh5yana S'rauta Sutra, 

XVI. 11-14 ; Vedic Index, ii. Sub vedic Sudas. “At one time Vis'vamitra was 

his Purohita, and accompanied him in his victorious raids over the VipSs' ( Beas ) 
and Sutudri ( Sutlej ).” 

3 DIgha, II, pp. 169-99 ; Satnyutta, III, p. 144 ; Jataka, I, p. 45. 

4 It is not improbable to think that the Vedic name SudSs was just a Prakrit 

form of Sud 3 r§'a=Sudars'ana, cf. Pali Piyad5so=Priyadars'a, Priyadars'ana. 
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people’, in the latter, along with the Mnjavats, Angas and Magadhas, 
were a people of Uttarapatha. We may be certain about the Angas 
having been a people of U ttarapatha, inasmuch as even in historical 
times there was a distinct tribal tract by the name of Angaloka or 
Angana, which existed side by side with Tangana. 

The pre-historic sites hitherto discovered in South India and 
Ceylon abound in dolmens, cists, stone implements and other remains 
of a rude state of civilization attained by man in the palaeolithic and 
neolithic ages. None of them has so far yielded any evidence of 
man’s progress reaching up to the chalcolithic stage. The latter 
stage was abundantly reached in Sumer or Shinar in Mesopotamia 
and in the two ancient buried cities of Harappa and Mahenjo-daro, 
i.e., in the pre-historic civilization of the Indus Valley .1 The Pali 
tradition of the old forgotten buried city preserves the name of 
Ku^avati reminding us of the earlier Sumerian city of Kush ( Kish ), 
the glory of which was eclipsed by the rise of Baveru (Babylon) to 
importance, while the name of Sumer with its Biblical variant 
Shinar cannot but remind us of Mt. Sumeru with Sineru as the Pali 
variant of its name. The marked advance in civilization was made 
by human races in Egypt in the valley of the river Nile (Aigyptos), 
in Sumeria and Asia Minor in the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and in the Punjab proper in the valley of the Indus. A similar 
advance was made in China in the valley of the Yangtse. In the 
history of Babylonia, Assyria and Chaldea we get nothing but an 
account of the subsequent development of the Sumerian civilization. 
In the rise of the Hittites in Asia Minor as a powerful rival of both 
the Egyptians and the Mesopotamians one can trace not only the 
historical process of amalgamation of the two earlier forms of 
civilization but also a new type of civilization, which is more 
European than Indo-European in its essential features. From the 
Egyptian, the Babylonian and the Hittite stages, it is easy to watch 
the rise of the Phoenicians, the Israels, the Achsemenians, the 
Greeks and the Eomans as civilizers of mankind on the Mediter- 
ranean shores. 

The traditions of India refer all to the region of Mt. Sumeru or 
Sineru, say the table-land of Pamir, as the centre of the then known 

1 For the uniqueness and high antiquity of the Indus civilization, read the 
views of Gadd, Sidney Smith and Langdon in the Mahenjo-daro and the Indus 
Civilization, Vol. II and Barua’s Presidential address, Indian History Congress, 
Eighth Session, 1945 and article on Indus Script and Tantric Code in Dr. B. C. 
Law Volume, Part II. 

39 
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earth extending as far as to the four seas and dividing the four 
subcontinents. This very region was remembered to have been 
the scene of contests between the Devas and the Asuras for 
supremacy with varying results. There is also a tradition, though 
a late one, that the higher and more powerful races of men came 
to India from the Western, Northern and Eastern subcontinents. i 
The Uttampatha or Punjab proper within the belt of the Western 
Himalayan range was indeed the portion of Northern India which 
became the most ancient of higher civilization and culture. It is 
here that one must trace the early settlements of diverse races and 
scenes of conflict amongst them in pre-historic and historic times. 
It lay exposed to powerful invasions from outside and had to bear 
the brunt of first attacks and onslaughts of hostile and invading 
forces. 

The worship of idols or concrete representations of various 
divinities was widely prevalent in all the ancient cradles of civilization 
and centres of culture. The first move in the direction of progress 
was aniconic, meaning as it did a struggle of the higher mind to get 
away from the concrete to find heart’s delight in the realm of the 
abstract. With the open condemnation of idolatry and the mono- 
theistic conception of Jehovah as the wrathful and Almighty God 
of the Hebrews commenced the history of Judaism as a higher 
religion in the eastern Mediterranean countries and later on that of 
Islam with its conception of Allah as the All-merciful and Almighty 
God. With the conception of the gods and goddesses as finalities 
of beauty commenced the history of Greek religion. “With the birth 
of a higher religious poetry in the Riks tending to transform the 
concrete into the abstract and to endow the gods and goddesses with 
divine attributes of an ethical and aesthetic kind commenced the 
history of Vedism in the Saptasindhu. 

Superseding the Egyptian Book of the Dead, Sumerian Psalms 
and Hittite state-treaties and religious texts by their dignified 
utterances, elevated moral lone, broadness of outlook, religious 
fervour, self-consciousness, imaginativeness and philosophic insight, 
the Rigvedic hymns came to represent a great upheaval of human 

1 This tradition recorded by Bnddhaghosa runs counter to the legend known to 
Diodorus saying that ‘India, being of enormous size when taken as a whole, is 
peopled by races both numerous and diverse, of which not even one was originally 
of foreign descent’, and that ‘India neither received colony from abroad, nor sent out 
ft colony to any other nation.’ MoCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 34, 109. 
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mind and to raise the level of culture and standard of civilization. 
The Rigveda supplied to Brahmanism the sacred texts to he chanted 
as psalms, the mantras or charming ritual formulas of mystic potency, 
the notion of purifying agency in Agni, that of the source of light 
and heat in Surya, that of sovereignty in Indra, that of an orderly 
universe in Varuna, that of organic individuality of the universe and 
of human society in Purusha or Narayana, that of a divine architect 
in Vi^vakarman, that of vitality in Anila, that of a scientific attitude 
towards the problem of creation in the Nasadiya hymn, that of 
Brahma or Brahman in Hiranyagarbha, and that of the Four Indian 
Graces in aSa, ^raddha, hrl and ^ri.l The commercial spirit of the 
earlier civilization was at the back, nevertheless, of the business like 
relationship between the deity invoked and the invoking priest 
promising the offer of oblations in return of the services to be 
rendered. 

The historical tradition in the Manu-samhita places the beginning 
of the history of Brahmanism in a narrow strip of land between the 
Sarasvati and the Dfishadvati, honouring the region as Brahmavarta 
or Brahmaland. The customs and usages of all the castes and 
mixed castes in that land, as handed down from generation to 
generation, were acknowledged as good ( sadiichara ). The subsequent 
development of Brahmanism through interpretation and instruction 
as a system of religious thought is located in the countries of Kuru- 
kshetra, Matsya, Paiichala and Surasena, all together constituting the 
land of pride hallowed by the advent of the renowned Brahmans. 
Whatever its southern limit, the Pari 3 'atra mountain,^ the Vindhya 
range, the river Narmada or the Godavari, the name of Aryavarta 
was restricted to the northern half of India proper, while the 
peninsular south was given the distinctive name of Dakshinapatha 
or Dakshinatya. 

Beferring evidently to his empire, A^oka says that there was no 
locality other than the solitary Yona territory where the distinct 
bodies of the Brahmanas and the Sramanas were not, and where the 
people had not sincere faith in one or another of them, which means 
that already before the promulgation of R.E. XIII in his 13th or 
14th regnal year the whole of his empire with the single exception of 
the Yona country was Aryanised. In the face of this clear statement 

1 Barua & Siuha, Barhut Inscriptions, under Sirima devata. 

2 Of. Bodhayana Dharmasutra, ii. 10 ; Pataijali’s Mahabhashya to Panini, 
ii. i. 10. 
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the question is apt to arise — when and by whom was the Indo-Aryan 
civilization and culture spread over the whole of South India and 
Ceylon, and ultimately over the whole of Jambudvipa in the Buddhistic 
as well as the Great Epic sense of the term ? 

I have so far sought to maintain that South India proper and the 
island of Tamraparni had not loomed large in the geographical vision 
of Jambudvipa or Bharatavarsha before the Mauryas and Nandas. 
In support of this one may confidently cite the testimony of 
Megasthenes and later Classical writers from Arrian to Pliny, all of 
whom broadly divide Northern India into two portions, the north- 
western portion, i. e., the Punjab proper, watered by the Indus system 
of rivers, and the eastern portion covering the whole of the Buddhist 
Midland and the Lower Bengal watered by the Ganges system. They 
give us but a rough topographical outline of India proper in the 
manner of the Pali Mahagovinda Suttanta. The account given of 
the trans-Himalayan countries and races is similar to those embodied 
in the Great Epic, the Puranas, the Jatakas and the Jaina Jambu- 
dvipa- prajiiapti. They offer us a fair account of Kalinga and a bare 
indication of India’s sea-coast trade from the mouth of the Ganges to 
that of the Indus even the traditional distances from the mouth 
of the Ganges to Cape Calingaon and the town of Dantagula 
(Dantapura) to Tropina (Tripontari or Tirupantara opposite Cochin), 
to the cape of Perimula (a projecting point of the modern island of 
Salsette near Bombay), and to Patala (Prasthala at the Lower Indus 
Valley) are mentioned. The geographical account of Taprobane 
(Tamraparni, Ceylon) and its trade-relations with South India and 
the kingdom of Kalinga is fairly accurate. A true picture of the 
political conditions of Northern India is held before us when the 
Punjab proper situated to the west of the Yamuna is stated to have 
been held by the Macedonian army under Alexander and the eastern 
portion called Gangaridae by such a powerful rival as Agrammes, the 
last Nanda king. It is also a correct statement of the fact that 
Sandrokottos C Chandragupta Maurya ) grew powerful by the 
unification of the fighting peoples and states of the Punjab 
proper under his leadership and widened the growing Magadha 
empire by the annexation of the Punjab proper, as well as the four 
trans-Sulaiman territories ceded by Seleukos Nikator. Though 
the Puranas refer to Mahapadma, the founder of the Nanda dynasty, 
as an exterminator of all Kshatriyas, as a monarch who brought all 
under his sole sway, the inclusion of Kalinga in the Magadha empire 
and a considerable portion of the Deccan below the Godavari remains 
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still to be proved, though its probability cannot altogether be ruled 
out.i Among the Classical writers, Plutarch and Justin definitely 
speak of Chandragupta Maurya as a monarch in possession of India 
by overrunning and subduing the whole of the cotmtry ‘wdth an 
army of 600,000 inen/ In the Mudrarakshasa ( III. 19 ), too, the 
supremacy of the first Maurya is said to have extended from the 
Himalayas to the shores of the southern ocean ( dakshinarnava ). 
This, as Eaychaudhuri suggests, may have been just a conventional 
description of the position of a chakravartin.2 The Tamil traditions 
make ‘frequent allusions to the Mauryas in the past having penetrated 
with a great army as far as the Podiyil Hill in the Tinnevelly 
district.’ The opinion differs as to who the Maurya leader was, 
Chandragupta or his son Bindusara. Seeing that they are stigmatized 
as Vamba Moriyar or ‘Maurya upstarts’,^ Eaychaudhuri inclines to 
identify him with the first Maurya. On the strength, on the other 
hand, of Taranatha’s specific statement that sixteen kingdoms W’ere 
overthrown by Bindusara Mr. Sathianathaier of the Jayaswal school 
of historians^ thinks that overwhelming is the evidence in favour of 
the second Maurya being the conqueror of Tondamandalam if it w’as 
within Anoka’s empire.^ In the edicts, however, A^oka gives the 
credit to none but himself for the Dharma-vijaya achieved in the inde- 
pendent territories of the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the 
Keralaputras an^ the Tamraparnyas, as well as in the semi-indepen- 
dent states of the parent Eashtrikas and Bhojas and their offshoots 
and the Andhras and Parinda-Paradas. 

Manu’s first Brahmaland (Brahmavarta), which is located between 
the Sarasvat! and the Drishadvati, excludes the earlier Vedic Aryandom 
between the river Kabul and the Sutlej. The Markandeya Purana 
speaks of two Brahman settlements in Uttarapatha, viz., those of the 
Atreyas and the Bharadvajas, — the Brahmans whom Arrian connects 
with the country of the Mushikas (Mushikapatha of the Mahaniddesa) 

1 Of. Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 189. 

2 Cf. Barnett’s comment in Cambridge History of India, I, p. 596. 

3 Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 219. 

4 Jayaswal { An Imperial History of India, p. 17 ) notes : “Taranatha attributes 
large conquests between the Eastern and Western seas, etc. ( of the Deccan ) in the 
reign of Bindusara to this great Minister’s ( Chanakya’s ) regime.’’ What reliance 
can be placed on the evidence of so late a chronicler as Taranatha, and where do 
we get the allusion to the Deccan or Peninsular India ? 

5 Studies in the Ancient History of Tondamandalam, p. 10. 

6 Chirnock, Arrian, p. 319. 
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in the region of Sindh. Pliny takes the Brachmanes of this region 
“to be, not what they actually were, the leading caste of the popula- 
tion, but a powerful race composed of many tribes.’'^ 

The compilation of the Vedic hymns in the form of four different 
Samhitas, which took place, according to tradition, in the land of the 
Kurus, the acceptance of them as the greatest book of wisdom of 
unquestionable authority, the preparation of different redactions of 
them, adherence to any one of them in preference to the rest in 
respect of their ritual values, the necessity felt for committing them 
to memory by methodical chanting instead of to writing, etc. gave 
rise to various schools of Brahman hymn-chanters, priests and 
teachers. In the historical process of Brahmanism one may trace 
the course of origin and development of an enormous literature, 
sacred and profane, technical and popular, philosophic and scientific. 
There was no sphere of man’s existence and activity, individual or 
domestic, socio-moral or politico-economic, religious or philosophic, 
where the usefulness and indispensability of the Brahmans as a class 
was not acutely felt. 

As shown by Dr. B. C. Law, the early Jaina and Buddhist books 
place the Brahmans either in the usual 'social environment or in the 
hermitages. “In the first connection, they are introduced either as 
those who were in the service of the king ( riijakammika ) or as those 
who had followed different professions of their own. In the second 
connection, they are introduced as those who went out of the social 
environments and lived the life of tapasas or risis in forest homes 
called assamas with or without families and resident pupils. Of those 
in service of the king, the most important were the amachchas and 
mahamattas ( councillors and ministers ). The yachakas ( sacrificers ) 
and others were no better than assistants in the office of the Purohita. 
Partly in connection with the king, they held the position of 
mahasalas or heads of Vedic institutions. They came to represent 
the sotthiya class of Brahmans who were occasionally employed as 
dutas ( ambassadors ). The Brahmans also filled the office of 
senapatis ( generals ) and issatthas or yodbajivas ( soldiers ), chariot- 
drivers, trainers of elephants, legal experts and judges. To the 
people in general they rendered services as Purohitas and priests, 
as physicians and druggists, as astronomers and architects, as ballad- 
singers and matchmakers.’’’^ 

1 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 133f. 

2 B. C. Law, India As Described, p. 15f. 

This wonderfully agrees with the account of the Brahmans by the Classical writers. 
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In dealing with the Digvijaya of Agni we are primarily concerned 
with the Srotriyas, Purohitas and Ministers, all of whom were 
Brahmans, and the Tapasas, called Hylobioi by the Greek writers, 
who lived in the woods, where they subsisted on leaves of trees and 
wild fruits, and wore garments from the bark of trees.^ They 
represented the various orders of Indian hermits practising hard 
penances, developing supernormal faculties and holding communion 
with God or gods and the different schools of Rishis or hermit teachers. 
Among the Tapasas were men of all the three twice-born classes, and 
hardly any from among the Sudras and untouchables. The house- 
holder Brahmans and the Tapasas were equally the performers of 
sacrifices, believers in the practice of penances and upholders of the 
doctrine of purity, bodily or otherwise. , 

Going by Anoka’s statement, we have to say that the main agents 
for the Aryanisation of India or Greater India up till the 13th year 
of his reign were the various orders of ‘runaways’ and schools of 
thought represented by the Brahmanas and the &amanas ( E.B.XII, 
"R. E. XIII). Among them, the Brahmanas alone were popularly 
venerated in largest number as teachers of religion and philosophy, 
morality and piety in the three later stages of effort. As ‘runaways’, 
they mostly figured as Tapasas and Parivrajakas ( Wanderers ). 
Even among the Slramanas who had not either strictly adhered to 
the Vedic rules of life or openly challenged them, the majority were 
Brahmans. 2 The only powerful rivals of the Brahmans in the matter 
of higher knowledge and social importance were the Kshatriyas. 
Leaving out of account the case of Vi^vamitra among the leading 
Vedic Rishis, we find in Pravahana Jaivali, the Kshatriya leader of 
the oligarchy of the Pafichalas,^ Pratardana, the son of Divodasa, ^ 
and Ajata^atru, the king of Ka^i,^ the three distinguished Upanishad 
teachers who were approached even by the Brahman seekers of truth 
for the sake of higher knowledge. The Jatakas glorify the Kuru 
tradition of righteous rule established by king Arjuna, and the 

1 MoCriudle, Ancient India, p. 102. 

2 Among the elder contemporaries of Buddha arid the leading S'ramapa thinkers 
and teachers Parana Kas'yapa, Maskarin Kaus'alya (Pali Makkhali Gosala), Kakuda 
Katyayana and Ajita Kes'akambala were Brahmans. Even Sahjaya, the founder of 
the school of Sceptics, was a Brahman, according to the Apadana, see Sariputta 
Apadana. 

3 Chhandogya Up., V. 3. 1. 0 

4 Kaushitaki Up., III. 1. 

6 Ibid, IV. 1. 
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tradition of righteousness and renunciation established by the Janakas 

of Videha, the Brahmadattas of Ka4i and the S ivis of Uttarapatha. In 

the Hathigumpha inscription, the Jaina king Kharavela is described 

as a worthy descendant of a long line of Eajarshis among the Chedi 

princes. Par^va who was the founder of an order of Sramanas in 

Eastern India with ahimsa as its main principle was a prince from 

the royal House of Ka4i. Though Mahavira and Buddha who were 

/ 

respectively the founders of the two most powerful orders of Srama- 
nas and Kshatriya schools of thought, the most eminent and distin- 
guished among their disciples and later followers were all persons 
from Brahman families. Thus the Brahmans made all the noble 
heritages in Indo Aryan religion and culture ultimately their own. 
But to appreciate the Digvijaya of Agni we must leave the Sramanite 
Brahmans out of consideration, particularly the Sakyaputriyas or 
Buddhists, A^oka'’s Samghasthas. 

The history of the Brahmans as priests and their usefulness and 
influence shows parallel to that of the Babylonian priests and their 
wide influence in Western Asia among the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, 
the Hittites, the Mittanies and others with this difference, however, 
that they have an unbroken history up till now. The tradition of the 
Brahmans as lawgivers and framers of the rules of life and conduct 
shows a parallel to that of the Jewish Prophets and Patriarchs. The 
Brahmans, too, cherished the tradition of the successive advent of 
the Manus or Patriarchs. . The legend of a great Flood during the 
dispensation of Mann Vaivasvata, as narrated in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, cannot but remind one of the Biblical legend of the Flood 
at Babylon in the time of the Patriarch and Prophet Noah. Although 
the maximum span of man’s life as one hundred years was recognised 
in the Vedic hymns, it is represented as 120 years in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, which, too, is a point of agreement with the Jewish 
tradition of the time of Noah. 

The Brahmans of India, like the Jewish Patriarchs in Syria, were 
guided by the idea of purity and impurity, the clean and the unclean, 
in the matter of framing rules regarding eatables and non-eatables, 
and the rules prescribed by both were in many respects similar. 
The earlier Brahmanical rules that held ground, particularly in the 
Midland, are clearly presupposed by ASoka’s argument, “that are not 
eaten” ( np cha khadiyati ), behind his list of birds, fishes and 

1 Book of Genesis, vi. 3 : “And the Lord said, (maoi’s) days shall be an hundred 
and twenty years.’’ 
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quadrupeds made inviolables under the law (P.E.V).i The Mosaic 
code of prescriptions and prohibitions having many points in common 
with Mann’s, had behind it the belief in the Divine sanction as 
communicated to Noah, enjoining that “every moving thing that 
liveth” was meant by the Creator to serve as ‘‘meat” for even as the 
green herb had he given him all things {Book of Genesis, ix. 3). 
The Divine sanction as stated in the Chhandogya Upanishad (V.2.1) 
and Manuks Code (V. 28) is even verbally the same : 

Pranasyannamidam sarvain Prajapatir akalpayat I 
sthavarani jangamara chaiva sarvam pranasya bhojanam |i 

“The Creator had meant all these as food for life ; all that is 
stationary and all that moveth were to serve as food to life.” 

The earlier dictum in the Upanishad reads ; Prana said ; Kim 
me’nnam bhavishyati ti ? Yat kimchid idam a^vabhy a-sakune- 
bhya iti. 

“What will be my food Whatsoever is the living thing, even 
the horses and vultures (birds).” 

The earlier sanction allowing to man “every herb bearing seed, 
which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in which is 
the fruit of a tree yielding seed” to be for meat (Book of^ Genesis, 
i. 29) had to be modified under the exigency of terrible circufQstances, 
such as the catacly'suiic Flood. This is missed in the Brahmanical 
tradition.2 

The Patriarch Noah is credited in the Biblical tradition with the 
building of an altar for making burnt offerings unto the Lord of 
every clean beast and of every clean fowl, the sweet savour whereof 
was appreciated by Him. This is another remarkable point of 
agreement ^between Brahmanism and Judaism in that both insist on 
not eating the meat of any beast or fowl that has not been sacrificed 
on the altar built unto God. 

In the opinion of Megasthenes, all that had been said regarding 
nature by the ancients was asserted also by philosophers out of 
Greece, on the one part in India by the Brachmanes, and on the other 
in Syria by the people called Jews. Clemens boldly maintained that 

1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 316f. 

2 The account given in the Pali Agganna Suttanta of man’s first food consisting 
in protoplasmic substance, a fungus-like herb, etc. before the development of the 
art of cooking is conceived in a totally different spirit. Digha, III, p. 85f. 

40 
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the Jewish philosophy had preceded the philosophy of the Greeks.^ 
As regards the story of creation, the main point of agreement between 
Brahmanism and Judaism is that, according to both, in the beginning 
was God (Prajapati or Brahma of the Brahmans), and God alone, 
and it was by His will that the heaven and the earth, the beings 
and the things, the man and the woman were created, the usual 
language in both for the expression of the creative will of God and 
its product being “Let there be and there was /’2 

It is rather sad that the Gentile and Brahmanical traditions are 
full of curses (abhiSpa), the pronouncement of which is a proof of 
«me*s moral weakness and morbid state of mind. Viewing in the 
light of both, we are to witness the dramas of life of which the plots 
are laid in effective curses and counter-curses, the prospect of 
blessedness being far off from the view. 

-In both, the position of woman is lowered and made subordinate 
to that of man. In the eye of the Brahmanical law the woman 
needs protection in all the three stages of her life and does not 
deserve to be free. As known to Megasthenes, the Brahmans did not 
communicate a knowledge of philosophy to their wives, “lest they 
^onld diyulge any of the forbidden mysteries to the profane if they 
became depraved, or lest they should desert them if they became 
good philosophers.’^^ 

With the householder Brahman teachers and ministers suspicion 
or distrust was as much the guiding factor in conjugal life as in the 
system of royal polity, particularly that which was embodied in the 
Artha^stra ascribed to Kautilya. Panini spoke indeed of devotion 
to one’s country or nation, 4 and the Artha^astra of the importance 
to be attached to the national star (de5a-nakshatra),», hut the 
Brahmanical rajadharma having been concerned about one man’s 
show, was far from arousing national sentiment or making the people 
conscious of their nationhood. 

The Brahmans as priests made the age-old popular superstitions 
deep-rooted in m^n’s mind instead of eradicating them by having 
used them as the basis of mangalas or auspicious domestic rituals 

1 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 103. 

3 Book of Genesis, Ch. I ; Brihad Ar. Up., I. 4. 1 ; I. 4. Ilf. 

3 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 100. 

4 Panini, iv, 3. 06, 100 ; 3-cbitt4d a-des^a-kSlSt Ibak ; JanapadinSnam jana- 
padavat sarvam. 
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and ceremonies, arranged stage by stage.i They allied themselves 
with the masses who were worshippers of various tribal gods and 
goddesses, of diverse benevolent and malevolent spirits, and were 
mostly animists. They utterly failed to develop a congregational 
life in their religion. Even in such common matters as eating, 
there were no fixed hours when meals were to be taken in common, 
but each one ate when he felt inclined, the contrary of which would 
be, in the opinion of Megasthenes, ‘better for the ends of social and 
civil life.^ 2 

The great stumbling block in the way of the development of a 
healthy and strong national life in India was the caste system 
creating irremovable barriers between men and men, class and class, 
occupation and occupation. The most unfortunate feature of it was 
that it was founded on an apparently captivating organic idea of the 
universe, the society and the state, the scientific and philosophic 
drawback of which has not as yet been fully considered and under- 
stood. Though the Purusha Sukta presenting this fond idea found 
its place in the Rigveda, the idea itself may be shown to have been 
more Brahmanical than Vedic. The subsequent history of Brah- 
manism shows nothing but a process of gradual hardening of the 
castes, creation of differenc;,es even in the heights of sepulchres after 
death, and that of social divisions within divisions, all causing social 
and civic injustice. As known to Megasthenes, the body-politic was 
so divided in India in the 4th century B.C. that no one was 
allowed to marry out of his own caste, or to exercise ^ny calling 
or art except his own, for instance, a soldier could not become a 
husbandman, or an artizan a philosopher.^ 

The Srotriyas as founders and heads of residential Vedic schools 
and colleges ( none of which developed into a university ) were 
recipients of brahmadanas or royal fiefs enabling them to maintain 

1 G. P. Majumdar, Some Aspects of Indian Civilization ; p. 299f, 

2 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 69. 

3 McCrindle, op. oit., p. 41. This social organization is biologically comparable 
to that of the bees where the kings are always kings and the drones are drones, 
or to that of the ants where the labourers are always labourers, the fighters are 
always fighters, and the messengers are always messengers. The Brahmanical rule 
of life allowing sexual union only for the purpose of begetting children of desired 
types was biologically unsound as it ignored the fact that human male and female 
were no mere animal pair mating only at breeding season for the purpose of 
procreation. So this rule was obeyed more in its flagrant breaches than in its 
observance. 
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those institutions independently of state control. Through the 
Digvijaya of Agni and with the wider and wider extension of 
Aryandom there came to be a net-work of those institutions seeking 
to convert India into a free gift for the spread and establishment 
of Vedic culture and Brahmanical socio-religious order, the varna- 
&ama dharma. It was among these great Brahman teachers that 
there arose men with lofty vision and keen insight and true seekers 
of philosophic truth and propounders of higher religious ideals. The 
early Upanishad teachers were mostly Brahmans of this class. 

The S rotriyas as S rotriyas were not, however, the persons to be 
credited with the expedition in the annals of the Digvijaya of Agni. 
They were rather the consolidators of new territorial gains. *The 
daring explorers of uninhabited and at first inaccessible forest tracts 
or woodlands in the mountain ranges or along the different rivers, 
the builders of peaceful and sombre religious homes with sylvan 
surroundings having a divine aroma about them, gay with the life 
of fauna and flora, lively with the movement of spirits, and endowed 
with idyllic beauty and charm were the Tapasas or Hermits- of 
various orders among whom flourished the great rishis (sages and 
teachers) endowed with psychic powers, spiritual visions and 
personality. They were attracted ,by the natural beauty of the 
woodlands (aranyani) and through them developed the Eranyaka or 
vanaprastha life, the science of medicine and astronomy, and the 
schools of SSmkhya-Yoga or adhyatma-vidya. In the solitude of 
woodlands they practised hard penances, cultivated friendly feelings 
towards all, lived on the bounties of nature, and bravely went to 
meet death instead of allowing death to come to them.i It is in their 
line that one must trace the continuity of the tradition of Vedic 
poets, sages and seers. With the spread of hermitages over the whole 
of India extended the range of krishnasEra, (black antelope) and of 
sacrificial fire, which is to say, of the Digvijaya of Agni. Their 
mission was to sanctify the earth with sacrificial fire, to convert it, 
in other words, into a holy land (yajniya deSa, devabhrimi).2 The 
rivers, lakes and springs where they performed ablutions for the 
purpose of self-purification, the places where they built their hermi- 
tages, performed sacrifices and laid to rest their bones became 

1 Ibid, p. 106, 

2 Hauu, II, 23. Cf. Bodhaj-ana, ii. 13 quoting a verse ascribed to the 
Bhallavis : 

Pas'ehat sindhur visarani suryasyodayanam purab I 

Yavat Krishno vidbavati tavaddhi Brabmavarchasain il 
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tirthas or places of pilgrimage to the Hindus. The gradual advance 
of the sacrificial fire in all the four directions and increase in the 
number of tirthas are traceable through literary references and 
inscriptions, the list of tirthas given in the Sauti version of the Great 
Epic having been unthinkable in pre-A^okan and pre-Christian times. 
The typical list of seven tirthas we have from the Buddha confines 
our geographical vision to the Midland between the Sarasvati and 
the Phalgu.l Even as known to Megasthenes, the course of advance 
had not gone in the south beyond the river Tagabena (Tungabhadra).^ 
Tradition associates the first expedition to the extreme south with 
Agastya. That which was at first a mere foot-track to walk from one 
hermitage to another became afterwards a high road, notably the 
Southern Eoad connecting Eajagriha with Paithan on the Godavari.^ 
‘The neighbourhood of the hermitages became sites afterwards of 
many important cities. The hermitages that were surrounded by 
non-Aryan and aboriginal settlements needed from time to time the 
help of warrior kings and Kshatriya princes to secure them from the 
inimical action of the rude natives, the savages including cannibals. 
Thus the building of hermitages and that of the new Kshatriya 
states proceeded almost'^^an passu. 

If .the Hermits were, as Bhandarkar rightly thinks, the passive 
evangelists of Vedic religion and Indo-Aryan culture, there arose in 
Northern India and not long before the rise of Buddhism powerful 
bodies of active propagators of the same. They were the Wanderers 
and Eecluses, the Brahmana Parivrajakas and the Sramanas of 
various orders and schools of thought. The new order emerged at 
first out of and as a further step from the order of Hermits, and 
resulted later also from direct renunciation of worldly life. They 
indeed became known to Megasthenes and other Classical writers as 
two classes of Indian philosophers, viz., the Brachmanes and the 
Sarmanes. Theoretically they were all homeless in the sense that 
they themselves did not build abodes for them but sought for tempo- 
rary shelters in abodes built for them by others, the royal pleasances, 
called aramas or viharas having been originally the places where they 
used to halt for a night in course of their wanderings. Even when 
the permanent abodes were built for them, they came to be known 
by those names. The Brahmanas and the S"ramanas differed from 

1 Majihima, I, p. 39. 

2 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 120. 

3 jataka, V, p. 132 : ekapadimagga. 

4 B. C. Law, India as described, p. 218, 
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each other not only in their outward signs, but also in their thoughts 
and ideals and general attitude towards the social and political institu- 
tions based on Vedic tradition and caste distinction. The general 
effect of the new. movement was the undervaluation of the civic life 
and social rites under the control of secular Brahmanism. The 
Ajivikas among the Brahmanite S ramanas and the Nirgranthas 
(Jainas) among the S ramanite Bmhmans appeared as heterodox 
in the eye of the orthodox Brahmanist. Though some were S aivite, 
some Vaishnavite, and others Jaina, all of them were believers in the 
practice of hard penances and profound meditations, and all were 
in different ways confirmed believers in the existence of souls 
as abiding entities in individuals that are not subject to the laws of 
change. None but the Nirgranthas amongst them openly 
challenged the Brahmanist position and developed a religious 
and cultural tradition, which is in some important respects similar 
to that of the S akyaputrlyas or Buddhists. When A^oka spoke 
of the Aryanisation of almost the whole of India by the different 
denominations of the Brahmanas and the S ramanas other than the 
Samghasthas or Buddhists, he had precisely kept in view the 
evangelical activities of the Hermits, the Brahman Wanderers and 
such typical S ramanas as the Ajivikas and Nirgranthas (P.E. VII)- 
5. Dharmavijaya of A^oka : As propounders and propagators 
of Indo-Aryanism tending steadily and invariably to set higher value 
on the religious and cultural side of man’s life and civilization, the 
Hermits, Brahman Wanderers, Ajivikas and Nirgranthas were the 
precursors of the S akyaputriyas. This fact is stated in no uncertain 
terms by A^oka in his E.E. XIII. The same is borne out by the 
evidence of the Pali Nikayas and corroborated by the testimony 
of Megasthenes and other Classical writers. The Chronicles of 
Ceylon not only lead us to infer that the worship of the Nagas and 
Yakshas, of Vishnu Utpalavarua and the ascetic god S iva was 
prevalent among the primitive dwellers of the island^ but also clearly 
state that king Pandukabhaya, the brother and immediate successor 
of Vi jay a, caused hermitages to be built for the Hermits, retreats for 
the Brahman Parivrajakas, and suitable abodes for the Ajivikas and 
Nirgranthas.2 They had held the ground before the arrival of the 
Buddhist mission under Mahendra in the 3rd century B. C. Even 

1 The point has been discussed in detail in my Ceylon lecture — A Bird’s Eye 
View and Problems of the Ancient History of Ceylon. 

2 MahSvamsa, X. 96-102. 
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referring to the time of king Vattagamani ( 1st century B.C. ), the 
Chronicles tell us that they had had their rights and privileges left 
intact through twenty-one reigns since Pandukabhaya.i 

According to Jaina tradition, the Nirgranthas under their 
accredited leader Bhadrabahn went to South India during the reign 
of Chandragnpta Maurya. That the Jinakalpika or Digambara Jainas 
got a strong foothold in South India as far back as the 4th century 
B. C. may be taken for granted, and the Deccan proper, particularly 
the Canarese country, is still one of the strongholds of Jainism. That 
the Ajlvikas, too, got an early foothold there and maintained their 
identity as a distinct religious sect up till the 13th or 14th century 
A. D. may be seen from the ancient Tamil works as well as a 
number of South Indian inscriptions. 

The pronounced cumulative effect of the p're-Buddhistic 
BrShmana-Sramana movement was felt and acknowledged by 
Alexander, the great Macedonian conqueror, in going to deal with 
Dandamis ( Dandiu )> the leader of a Brahmanical sect of Gymno- 
sophists ( naked ascetics ), evidently of Saivite persuasion and closely 
allied to the Sjivikas, who established themselves somewhere in the 
^unjah. The lonians were the first among the Greeks noted for their 
commercial enterprise and came to the near east to be Persianised 
and to found a colony round the city of Nysa on the river Kophen 
or Kabul during the, reign of the Achaemenian kings of Persia, better 
Iran. They became in the matter of their social organization and 
religious beliefs allied with the Kambojas, the Gandharas and other 
autonomous tribes of the Upper Indus Valley as early as Buddha's 
time and remained so even till the reign of A4oka and to a still 
later period. There is nothing to be disbelieved or thought improb- 
able when Megasthenes says that the Macedonians under Alexander 
came across at the threshhold of India beyond the river Kabul a 
people whose manners and customs were akin to those of the Greeks. 
The Bhuridatta Jataka contemptuously refers to the Kambojas as a 
people with the barbarous habit of killing the insects, moths, snakes 
and frogs ( obviously for the purpose of eating ) and believing in 
killing them as a meritorious act. As known to Megasthenes, the 
Oxydrakai ( Kshudrakas ) of Uttariipatha were the orgic worshippers 
of a Bacchanalian god, or of yoni and phallus, who were presumably 


1 Ibid, XXXIII, 41. Bee foot note in Geiger’s Edition. 
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scoffed at inr the Rigveda as SiSnadevas,! and the Sibae ( Sivis who 
‘carried clubs’, and branded the mark of a cudgel on their oxen and 
mules, were the worshippers of Heracles ( apparently Siva )3 like 
whom they wore skins.4 

According to Arrian, the regions beyond the Indus on the west 
were inhabited up to the river Kophen (, Kabul ) by two Indian tribes, 
the Astakenai ( Arshtakas, Rishtikas ) and the Assakenos ( ASvakas ) 
who were in old times subject to the Assyrians and submitted subse- 
quently to the Persians, paying the tribute to the Achaemenian king 
Kyros, son of Kambyses.5 Darius III Codomannus was the Achae- 
menian king when Alexander the Great conquered Persia. 

Schwanbeck rightly observed ; “The Aryan Indians were from 
the remotest period surrounded on all sides by indigenous tribes in a 
state of barbarism, from whom they differed both in mind and 
disposition. They were most acutely sensible of this difference, and 
gave it a very pointed expression. Other races, and these even 
Indian, since they had originated in an intermixture of tribes, or 
since they did not sufiSciently follow Indian manners, and especially 
the system of caste, so roused the common hatred of the Indians 
that they were reckoned with the barbarians, and represented ^is 
equally hideous of aspect.” 

The Greek knowledge of India was imperfect prior to Alexander’s 
invasion. The stories then current in Greece went nevertheless to 
depict her ‘as a land of righteous folks, of strange beasts and plants, 
of surpassing wealth in gold and gems.’® Although the Greeks came 
to India forming foreign elements in her population, ruling or other- 
wise, first as lonians, next as Macedonians, and afterwards as 
Bactrians, they continued to be known by the name of Yonk or Yauna, 

1 The S'is'nadevas are generally taken to be worshippers of the phallus. M.M. 
Vidhusekhara Sastri treats s'is'nadeva as a word like matrideva, pitrideva, and 
inclines to think that here s'is'na may be taken to signify sensual pleasures. 

2 McOrindle, Ancient India, p. 112. According to Strabo, Heracles was 
worshipped by the philosophers who lived on the plains (ibid, p. 97). while Arrian 
( ibid, 206 ) informs ns that he was held in especial honour by the Siirasenas of 
MathurS. 

3 Heracles is to be identified with S'iva only when he became deified after his 
death and not when he had lived on the earth. 

4 ‘Lion’s skin’, according to Diodorus. 

5 MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 21. 

6 Bury, History of Greece, p. 422, 
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the Indian and Achsemenian equivalent of lonian.i “Although'’, as 
poignantly observed by Vincent Smith, “the direct effects of 
Alexander’s expedition on India appear to have been small, his 
proceedings had an appreciable influence on the history of the 
country. They broke down the wall of separation between west and 
east, and opened up four distinct lines of communication, three by 
land and one by sea. The immediate formation of Greek kingdom 
in Western Asia ensured from the first a certain amount of exchange 
of ideas between India and Europe. The establishment of the Greco- 
Bactrian monarchy in the middle of the third century B.C. brought 
about the actual subjugation of certain Indian districts by Greek 

kings."2 

Alexander’s militarjr expedition directed to Asia and Africa, was 
designed undeniably^ also to spread the Greek civilization among the 
Barbarians, and accordingly his troops were accompanied by many 
men of letters, including the Sceptic philosopher , Pyrrho of Elis and 
a follower of Democritus named Anaxarchus. But his pride as the 
son of the mighty god Zeus and the conqueror of many nations was 
humbled by two persons he met, one a robber who tried to convince 
him of the fact that he by his actions and intention was only a greater 
robber, and the other a famous leader of the Indian Gymnosophists 
who tried to convince him of the fact that there was even a far 
greater conqueror than he by having nothing to call his own. 

Onesikrates was deputed to fetch Dandamis the great Indian 
ascetic leader in Uttarapatha. “The emperor Alexander, the son of 
the great Jupiter, who is lord of the human race, has ordered that 
you should hasten to him, for if you come, he will give you many 
gifts, but if you refuse, he will behead you as a punishment for your 
contempt.” When this message was thus delivered to him, “he 
rose not from his leaves whereon he lay, but reclining and smiling 
he replied in this way ; The greatest God can do injury to no one, 
but restores again the light of life to those who have departed. 
Accordingly he forbids murder and excites no wars. But Alexander 
is no God, for he himself will have to die. How, then, can he be the 
lord of all, who has not yet crossed the river Tyberoboas, nor has 

1 One may read witt profit Otto Stein’s informative article — Yavanas in Early 
Indian Inscriptions ( Indian Culture, Vol. I, p. 343f. ). 

2 Oxford History of India, p. 66f. For the Greek influence on Indian art and 
other aspects of Indian culture, the reader may he referred to Gouranga Nath 
Banerjea’s Hellenism in Ancient India. 
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made the whole world his abode, nor crossed the Zone of Gades, nor 
has beheld the course of the sun in the centre of the world ? Therefore 
many nations do not even know his name... Let Alexander threaten 
with this them that desire riches or fear death, both of which 
I despise. For Brachmanes neither love gold nor death. Go, 
therefore, and tell Alexander this — Dandamis seeks nothing of 
yours, but if you think you need something of his, disdain not to 
go to him.’’ 

“When Alexander heard these words through the interpreter, he 
wished the more to see such a man, since he, who had subdued many 
nations, was overcome by an old naked man.”i 

Whilst the earlier evangelists of Indo-Aryanism were spread upon 
the face of India and Ceylon, Buddhism, the religion of &kyamuni, 
remained confined till the earlier part of Anoka’s _ reign to the terri- 
torial limits of the Middle Country .2 The two countries in Western 
India outside the Buddhist Midland were Surasena and Avanti where 
two important centres of Buddhism were founded in Buddha’s life- 
time, and just a sporadic attempt was made by a disciple of Buddha 
to preach the new Gospel of righteousness and piety to the rude and 
fierce people of Sunaparanta. There were several semi-independent 
* tribal states within Anoka's empire but outside his domain proper 
where the Indo-Aryan culture and social organization resting on 
caste basis were not well established. Since A^oka had declared the 
Dharma-vijaya or Conquest by Piety to be a state policy, the religious 
and cultural movements within the definition of Indo-Aryanism 
assumed a new aspect of self-consciousness on the part of the 
Brahmanas and the Sramanas of various orders and schools of 
thought. The appointment of the Dharma-mahamatras as a class of 
imperial officers was purposed inter alia to ensure the personal safety 
of these active preachers and passive evangelists of Indo-Aryanism in 
those tribal areas as well as of those of the local people who 
became their adherents. A^oka did not, however, mean to restrict the 
range of his noble cultural conquest to his domain proper or to his 
empire. He was out for a world conquest through it, and for this 
India needed a religion like Buddhism. 

In Buddhism was found a religion with vigorous missionary zeal. 
It had behind it the stupendous dynamic personality of the Buddha 
and the highest ethical perfection of man. Although on its philo- 

1 MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 128£. ; Cf. ibid, pp. 106f., 116f., 123f. 

2 Eathavatthu, I. 3. 
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sophic and spiritual side it showed in ’many respects the continuity 
of the philosophy of the Upanishads, and on its secular and popular 
side it showed in many respects the continuity of the socio-religious 
and politico-moral system of the pre-Paninian Mahabharata, it 
differed fundamentally from both. The Brahmaveda of the 
Upanishads came to be replaced, supplemented and superseded by the 
Bharmaveda of Buddhism. The basic concepts of both had behind 
them two different kinds of intuition or mystical experience as to the 
nature of reality, one in which the static nature and the other in 
which the dynamic nature presented . itself. While atman remained 
the underlying notion of the Upanishad doctrine, anatman became 
the prevailing idea of Buddhism. The difference between the 
fundamental axioms of both was analogous to that between ■ the 
Parmanidean and Heraclitean axioms in Greek philosophy. 

The main points of difference between secular Brahmanism on 
the one hand and Buddhism on the other were that one was 
sacerdotal, the other rational in form ; one clannish, the other 
universal in spirit ; the commitment of one was to forms and 
procedures, that of the other to the inner essence of the thing ; that 
one sought to base domestic and social relations on caste basis, the 
other on that of morality and piety. Thus no other form of govern- 
ment than monarchical found favour in Brahmanical rSjadharma, 
while in Buddha’s view the form, whether monarchical, oligarchical 
or democratic, was immaterial, if the state in any form had fulfilled 
all its main obligations. The same as to the forms of marriage, the 
forms of manifold duties. However lofty the purpose set before 
the state or earthly sovereignty, the Brahmanical rajadharma 
could never abandon, in no stage of its development, the Tit for 
Tat policy. 

Jainism, which has acted throughout its history as a half-way 
house between Brahmanism and Buddhism, nay between all isms 
that were come across its path, was, at least so far as its doctrine of 
ahimsa, non- harming mental attitude towards all beings and things, 
moral rectitude, idea of moral responsibility, denial of God, rejection 
of caste barriers, and the like are concerned, a definite move towards 
Buddhism. And yet its ascetic predilections, religious vows, penitent 
heart, such categories of its thought as bandha, samvara, nirjara and 
moksha go to indicate that its main mental obsession was one of the 
bondage of sin, and its struggle was to release the soul therefrom. 
The task was left to Buddhism to shift the emphasis from thraldom 
to freedom, abstinence from killing to the cultivation of friendliness 
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and compassion, from the prevention and cure of diseases to the 
generation and development of healthy states, from the arrest of 
the course and possibility of degradation and deterioration of human 
nature to the progressive paths (paripuri) of the life.i Buddhism 
was the only religion of India which vigorously espoused the 
educational and cultural cause of humanity and did not go to form 
a new society among its lay followers by the enforcement of a social 
code of its own in spite of its giving a clear direction to the path 
of progress, and rational and refined human behaviour. There was 
no other religion before Christianity which had boldly proclaimed 
that hatred does not cease by hatred, and that it ceases only by amity 
and love. Its doctrine of the ‘mean’ (madhya) between any two 
extreme courses of thought and of action did not fail to exercise its 
potent influence on the later political thought of India. 

Anoka's scheme of the toleration of faiths based upon Buddha's 
(and partly also upon Mahavira's) doctrine of samyak (all-round 
consideration, comprehensiveness) stood for frequent cultural contacts, 
healthy discussions, helpful criticisms and hearty interchanges of 
thoughts and ideas, and had not cherished the non-intervention 
policy of the Bhagavad Gita. 

How long could an administration be efficiently run if it were 
based on suspicion and mutual distrust ? How long could a state 
be at peace with the neighbouring peoples and powers if its foreign 
relations were always guided by the fourfold diplomatic means of 
conciliating, bribing, causing dissension and waging wars, as 
contemplated in Brahmanical rajadbarma ? The sordid art of 
diplomacy was sought to be superseded by the nobler policy of 
Dharmavijaya, both within and without, without the least thought 
about impairing the strength of the state and its military efficiency. 
The imperial envoys were despatched to convey the good wishes from 
this side to foreign courts and peoples, to carry on works of public 
utility and to promlugate the most elementary but fundamental 
principles of piety or duty in which lay the real happiness of men and 
the elevation of humanity. 

Buddha was at pains to indicate the baneful reactions of drastic 
and vindictive measures adopted by a state on the life of the 
people.2 Going by his trend of thought, the supreme duty of a state 

1 Bania, Pratitya-samutpSda as basic concept of Buddhism, Dr. B. 0. Law, 
Volume I ; Ceylon Lectures, p. 193f. 

2 Aggahha Suttanta in Dlgha, IH. 
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that stands for the ideal of righteousness should be to educate the 
people to live better life and to help them by all means in their 
struggles for existence and in leading a decent and happy and 
comfortable life. Anoka’s scheme of Dharma-vijaya fully recognizes 
the wisdom in this line of thinking. 

Buddhism was not made a state religion by ASoka. It was 
Anoka’s personal religion^ and he publicly stated that it was so. But 
the principles of the Dharma that he had advocated were neither 
propounded nor promulgated in the name of the Good Baith or any 
other religion. Buddhist missions were despatched to different 
places in India by the then head of the Buddhist Church, the most 
Venerable Moggaliputta Tissa, who was held in high esteem by him. 
The places to which they are said to have been sent in the Chronicles 
of Ceylon are all now found to be indicated by the find-spots of the 
Kalsi, Mansehra, Shahbazgarhi, Girnar and Sopara versions of his 
Eock Edicts, the Hyderabad and Northern Mysore copies of his 
Minor Eock Edict. Suvarnabhumi and Tamraparni are the two 
places that are not explicable by the find-spots of the hitherto dis- 
covered inscriptions. Once we assume that Suvarnagirii was the 
earlier name on the list replaced later on by Suvarnabhumi, the case 
of both the places can be met by the inscriptions in which they find 
mention, one as the official headquarters of the most southern 
province, and the other as the most southern of the independent 
countries in South India. 

The historical foundation of the tradition regarding Moggaliputta 
Tissa and the personnel of the mission to the Himalayan region is 
evident from the Sanchi relic-casket inscriptions.^ The development 
of such later Buddhist sects and schools^ as the Haimavatas (Central 
Himalayan), the Uttarapathakas (North-west Indian), the Vajriyas 
( Extreme north-west Indian ), the PurvaSailas, AparaSailas, Eajagi- 
riyas and Siddharthakas ( all Andhrakas presupposes earlier 
missionary activities in these places. According to the tradition 
recorded by Hwen Thsang, the Buddhist mission under Mahendra 
was directed first to the country of Malayakuta, situated below 
Bravida, — the Tamraparni of the Great Epic — from which country 

1 This may be same as suvaraavati, which finds mention in the Hitopades'a, 
II. 1, as a city in South India ; asti DakshinSpathe Suvaranvati nama nagari. 

2 Geiger, Mahavamsa, English Transl., introd. 

3 Mahavamsa, V. 12-13 ; Kathavatthu Commentary, p. 3, 

4 KathSvatthu Commentary, 1. 9 ; B. C. Law, Debates Commentary, p. vi. 
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he must have gone across to Simhala, i.e., the island of Tamraparni. 
The contemporaneity of Devanampriya A^oka of India and Devanam- 
piya Tissa of Ceylon and the political and cultural relationship 
between the two countries in their time may now be established 
beyond all doubt by the evidence of the most ancient of the Brahmi 
inscriptions of the island so far found carrying us back to the time of 
Uttiya, the brother and immediate successor of Tissa. There seems 
to be much force in the argument seeking to locate the site of A6oka^s 
Suvarnagiri in the proximity of the Terragudi rock. 

The Dutas or Emissaries were the imperial agents of ASoka 
through whom the mission of his Dharma-vijaya was sought to be 
fulfilled in the territories of five Greek contemporaries forming then 
the five Mediterranean States, as well as in the five independent 
territories of the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the Kerala- 
putras and the Tamraparnyas representing then the five most powerful 
Dravidian nations of South India. The semi-independent tribal 
states of such Northern and North-western ruling peoples as the Yonas, 
the Kambojas, the Gandharas, the Nabbakas and the Nabha-lines, 
and of such Southern and South-western ruling peoples as the parent 
Rishtikas and Bhojas and their offshoots, the Andhras and Parinda- 
Paradas are also expressly included within the range of his embassies. 
So far as the latter were concerned, the Dharma-mahamatras appoint- 
ed in his 13th regnal year were charged with the duty of looking after 
the safety of the Indo-Aryan preachers and their local supporters. 
Were they officials who were employed also as Anoka’s Dutas ? That 
they were not Buddhist missionaries is evident from the Chronicles 
of Ceylon that expressly state that the Dutas forming the embassy 
despatched by Aioka with coronation presents and happy wishes to 
his Ceylon contemporary Tissa consisted of A6oka’s nephew Maha- 
arittha, his Brahman Chaplain or Councillor, and a Vai^ya Treasurer^ 
and they were the precursors of the Buddhist mission led by 
Mahendra. The only means by which A^oka paved the way for the 
Buddhist mission which followed was to disclose the fact of his 
embracing the Buddhist faith in the personal message conveyed 
to his distant friend and ally, thereby persuading him to do the 
same.2 Even if A^oka had done so, it is difficult to say what actual 

1 MahSvamsa, XI. 20-26. 

2 Ibid, XI. 34-35. The epistles addressed by the Apostles, especially by St. 
Paul, and short letters that are known to have been addressed by the Prophet 
Muhammad were to the same purpose in the history of the propagaticm of 
Christianity and Islam respectively. 
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effect it had produced as an earlier step. The account of Mahendra's 
mission goes, -however, to show that its success in the island 
of Ceylon rested at first entirely on his personality and powerful 
preaching. 

The veracity of Anoka’s statement concerning the despatch of 
embassies to the five Greek territories and the .claim to the great 
success attained there through his new plan of Dharma-vijaya has 
been challenged — a bit rudely by Ehys Davids.^ The cogent argu- 
ments by which this may be set at rest are as follows : 

(i) “The restricting of the list to five names, faithfully 
Indianised, cannot but speak of sincerity and accuracy on 
the part of A^oka. 

(ii) The orderly manner of introducing them, keeping 
evidently in view the contiguity of the five Greek 
territories... was rendered possible only by a correct infor- 
mation about the relative geographical positions of the 
territories concerned. 

(iii) The reality of the Dutas (envoys) despatched by A^oka 
to the Antas, including the five Greek ‘frontagers’, cannot 
be disbelieved. A4oka needed the employment of these 
agents not only to initiate or encourage various works 
of piety and public utility (E.B. II), not only to inculcate 
the principles of piety (E.E. XIII), not only to proclaim 
Anoka’s happy messages of piety, year after year (M.E.E., 
Ye), but also to assure the ‘frontagers’ of his sincere desire 
to respect their territorial integrity and of his solicitude 
and good wish (S.E.E. II). 

(iv) The treaty with Seleukos of about 302 B.C. was followed 
by the despatch to the court of Anoka’s grandfather of the 
famous envoy, Megasthenes, an officer of Arachosia, while 
Anoka’s father Bindusara received at his court the homage 
of the next envoy, Deimachos, from Antiochus Soter. 
A third envoy named Bionysios was sent to th^ court 
of Pataliputra by Anoka’s contemporary, Ptolemy Philadel- 
phos of Egypt... either in his time, or in that of his father.’ 
These facts are recorded by the Greek writers and ignored 
in Indian literature. Similarly A^oka records the fact of 

1 Buddhist India, p. 298f. : “It is difficult to say how much of this is mere 
royal rodomontade. It is quite likely that the Greek kings are only thrown in by 
way of make-weight as it were and that no emissary had actually been sent there 
at all” 
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despatch of envoys by him to the courts and territories 
of his five Greek, ‘frontagers’, and the Greek writers ignore 
it. The exchange of envoys by way of reciprocation 
of courtesy on either side was only too natural under 
the circumstances to be disbelieved. The Besnagar Garuda 
Pillar .inscription records the name of Heliodoros as 
a Bactrian Greek ambassador (Yonaduta) from Maharaja 
Antialkidas to the court of king Ka^iputra Bhagabhadra.”J- 

■ To these might be added also the argument ; “Evidently the five 
Greek potentates were the direct descendants and successors 
of Alexander the Great’s generals and supporters and their territories 
were but once component parts of the Greek empire left behind 
by the great Macedonian conqueror. It was indeed between 
the two empires, namely, the Mauryan and the Macedonian, that 
friendly intercourse and exchange' of embassies remained possible 
until the reign of A^oka.’’2 

Although, as seems probable, A4oka got the idea of promulgating 
the edicts from .the Achaemenid kings of Iran, his epithet, Devanam- 
priya or Beloved of the gods, was Indian in origin, and the toleration 
of other faiths was a marked feature of his Dharma. These two 
features characterise the famous Bosetta stone inscription of the 
2nd century B.C. caused to be written by Ptolemaios, king 
of Egypt.3 

Two immediate and lasting effects of Anoka’s Dharma-vijaya were : 
(l) that it gave impetus aud offered chances to Buddhism to become 
a great force in Asiatic and world civilization, and (2) that it placed 
India between the cultures. 

In the opinion of Dr. Otto Stein “that position of India between 
the cultures cannot be better circumscribed than by a word of one 
of the noblest rulers in the history of mankind : dhamma-vijaya. 
India’s relation towards West and East was never defiled by 
waging wars for material gain and only self-defence forced the 
weapqns in her hands. Thus she won her victory in accordance with 
the command of Dharma, be it religion, be it morality, call it culture 
or humanity. That is the importance of India’s role in the history 
in which a place hardly shared by any other country belongs to her, 
from the remote past up to this day, that is her unique and noble 
position between the cultures.”^ 

1 Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 325. 

2 Ibid, ii, p. 324. 

3 C. L. T. Griffith, the Story of Letters and Numbers, p. 12. 

4 Indian Culture, Vol. IV, p. 299. 
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PLACE IN HISTORY 

The success achieved by A^oka through his noble and novel plan 
of Dharma-vijaya determined as much the position of India as placed 
between the cultures of the West and East as his own place in the 
history of mankind. On the all-important question of Anoka's place 
in history the well-considered verdict of Mr. H. G. Wells stands as 
pronounced in his Outline of History. The subject has been so 
thoroughly discussed thereafter by Dr. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael 
Lectures on A^oka that there remains hardly anything to add save 
and except by way of certain general observations on the points 
raised by him and other historians and scholars. The nature of the 
subject is such that it cannot but involve certain historical 
comparisons that are generally odious, and yet this unpleasant task 
has been well acquitted by Wells and Bhandarkar, to whose writings 
the reader may be referred for their findings. 

The points that need special consideration here are : (1) Anoka's 
services to Buddhism, (2) his role as nation-builder, and (3) the 
political reaction of his Dharma-vijaya. 

1. Services to Buddhism ; A^oka figured as the ideal universal 
monarch or righteous king emperor of Buddha in whose role the 
propounder of the ideal could not be as he had renounced the world. 
The Maurya emperor welcomed the lofty teachings of Buddha and 
openly accepted the Saddharma as his religion as a matter of choice, 
out of his profound conviction as to its intrinsic merit, rather because 
its underlying principles and spirit were found accidentally to be in 
harmony with his own perception as to the nature of human good 
and his own original vision as to the nature and course of human 
progress. This perception or vision came to him, as he tells us, when 
he had been seriously pondering over the immediate and after effects 
of an aggressive war waged on the country of the Kalingas. It was 
not so much the death and destruction and maiming of limbs or their 
deportation and captivity that caused so much pain to A^oka as the 
injury caused to culture and the set-back to the course of human 
progress. A^oka did for the religion of Buddha what Darius the 
Great or Xerxes had done for that of the Avesta and St. Paul did for 
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that of Christ.i He indeed raised Buddhism from the position 
of a local faith to the status of a world religion. The point of 
difference between the Achsemenid kings and A^oka is that the 
former spoke of the greatness of Ahnramazda as the creator of the 
earth and the sky as well as of man,2 and believed that whatever 
they had achieved in life was achieved by His grace, while A^oka 
made selections out of the then knowm corpus of Buddha's words and 
presented the principles of Dharma on his own authority. In 
other words, he assumed the role of the founder of a socio-moral 
order with piety as its basis and the attainment of the grand heaven 
hereafter as its summum honum. The elevation of ’ humanity, the 
increase of the happiness of man in his present existence and the 
possession of heavenly joy hereafter were the common aims of the 
religions advocated by them.3 The righteous king's position as a 
dharma-pravartaka or founder of such a socio-moral order was freely 
admitted in India by all schools of political thought, Brahmanical, 
Jaina or Buddhist. Whatever good thing A^oka had learnt from the 
exponents of Buddhism and other men of religion he made it 
his own. 

It is nevertheless true that just as the establishment of the 
Achasmenian suzerainty over a vast empire in Western Asia"* implied 
the expansion of the inhabited area upon which the civilizing 
influence of the Avestan religion was exercised, so the extension 
of the sphere of Anoka's political and moral influence implied the 
widening of the range of the civilizing influence of Buddhism beyond 
the territorial limits of India proper. 

The Macedonian expedition under Alexander the Great ended 
in the foundation of the Greek suzerainty almost over the whole 


1 Bbandarbar, As'oka, pp. 249-50. 

2 Of. Naqshi-i-Rustam inscription of Darius: Baga vazrka AhurmazdS hya 
imam bumim ad5 avam asmSaam ada hya martiyam ada hya shiyatim ada 
martihyahya. 

3 Cf. Persepolis inscription of Xerxes: uta jiva shiyata bhavatiy utS mrta 
artava bavatiy. 

4. This empire is claimed in the inscriptions to have comprised Media, Susiana, 
Arakhesia (Sarasvati), Armenia, Drangiana, Parthia (?), Aria, Bactria, Sogdiana, 
Khorasmia, Babylonia (Babru), Assyria, Sattagydia, Sparda, Egypt (Mudra), the 
Greek (Yauna) colonies on the eastern Mediterranean coast and states on the 
northern coast, Maxyes, Arabia, Gandaria (Gadara, Gandhara), the Indus region 
(Hidush, Sindhu), Kappadokia, Dahae, two divisions of Skythia, Skudria (the land 
of the Kshudrakas), Akaufaka, Puntia, Karkia, and Kushiya. 
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of the Achaemenid or Persian empire, and the establishment of the 
Maurya empire by Chandragupta came to mean the rescue of the 
Punjab proper, Beluchistan and Eastern Afghanistan from the grip 
of the Seleukidan rulers. So far as the history of the spread of 
Buddhism in the Punjab proper and the countries around beyond 
the Snlaiman range and the river Kabul from the latter half of the 
reign of A^oka is concerned, it is interesting to watch how far 
Buddhism profitec^ by assimilating the elements of the Pagan 
religion of the Greeks and succeeded in weaning the peoples and 
races from the fold of Zoroastrianism, primitive Saivism, the worship 
of the Sun and Moon gods, the worship of Vai^ravana Kubera, and 
sundry nature worship. Eastern Turkestan, the Himalayan regions 
and the eastern sub-continent, Purvavideha, inhabited by the 
Mongolian races, including the Chinese, were destined to come 
under the civilizing influence of Buddhism. The itineraries 
of the earlier Chinese pilgrims record the traces of that great influence 
that might be found on their ways through Central Asia and Eastern 
Afghanistan. Whether or no, Zoroastrianism, which became the 
national religion of the Persians, was able to produce any appreciable 
changes in the Egyptian religion and the then religion of the Jewish 
races of Asia Minor is still a disputed question. The Greek power 
waned in the countries of Asia Minor when these came to be 
included in the Eoman empire. The rise of Christianity in this 
very region a little more than two centuries after A6oka 
by .way of a forceful protest against the priest-ridden Judaism, 
the religion of the Pharisees and Scribes, showed the emergence 
of an emotional faith with an elevated moral tone and noble ideas of 
self-surrender to the Divine will, self-dedication and self-sacrifice. 
Although no satisfactory direct evidence is yet available, and the main 
historical background of Christianity lies in the religion of the Old 
Testament, the ethical purity of the religion of Zoroaster, the legends 
of the Satvata cult of Purushottama, and the lofty messages of 
Buddha cannot but appear to have been somehow or other at the 
back of the religion of Christ and filled the hiatus between the Jewish 
tradition and the new tradition of Jesus of Nazareth. Anyhow, one 
cannot but be struck by many points of parallelism between Buddhism 
and Christianity. The Modern historians tend all to agree to trace 
the influence of Buddhism in the development of the Jewish sects of 
the Therapeutse and Essenes and that of the Gnostic and Nestorian 
■forms of Christianity on the Eastern Mediterranean shores. The 
religion of Christ became destined to spread in Europe and America 
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and subsequently in the countries in the Near East and Far East by 
the vigorous missionary work of the Christian Churches and under 
the influence of the Christian nations from the West. 

A little more than six centuries after Christ there arose another 
powerful religion under the name of Islam in the northern portion of 
Arabia and practically within the same cradle of ancient civiliza- 
tion in Western Asia to try its strength with Judaism in Palestine, 
Syria, and Asia Minor and with Christianity in Southern Europe, 
being destined to become the ultra-democratic monotheistic faith of 
the peoples and races in the extensive Persian empire of Darius the 
Great and Xerxes, weaning several nations that were once in the fold 
of Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and S aivism. Since the rise and spread 
of the religion of the Quoran we have three world religions, each with 
its regional and national pre-dominance, viz.. Buddhism, Christianity 
and Islam, while the rest of the earlier and later religions of the 
world have either become or are going to be clannish. It is in India 
proper between the Himalayas and the Indian Ocean that Hinduism 
exists and thrives with Vaishnavism, S aivism and S aktism as its 
main forms, with Buddhism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism as the 
lingering sister faiths, with Islam and Christianity as the two rival 
faiths, and with Slkhism, Neo-Vaishnavism, Brahmoism, Arya Samaj, 
Eamkrishna Mission and a few similar modern developments as the 
counteracting forces. 

So far as India is concerned, one distinct service rendered by 
A6oka to the cause of Buddhism was the heightening of the impor- 
tance of thu memorable spots associated with the life and career of 
the Brrddha, then venerated as a Divine Master ( Bhagavan ), and the 
tradition of his noted Disciples. Buddha is said to have attached 
special importance to the visiting of the four places by the faithful, 
viz., those where took place his advent, enlightenment, first sermon 
and great decease. The Divyavadana preserves, correctly more or 
less, the tradition of Anoka's pilgrimage to several places i, and points 
out that the laudable object of this was the marking off of the sacred 
sites with tangible signs for the benefit of posterity, the future visitors. 
The monolithic pillars and stupas (dharmarajikas) are mentioned in 
his inscriptions as, and are now found to be the architectural and 
artistic cognizances of the Buddhist holy places personally visited by 
him. His first visit to Sambodhi or Bodbgaya (E.E. VIII) signalling 


1 Divyavadana, p. 389f. 
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his conversion to Buddhism must have served to bring the Bo-tree 
A4vattha itself into much prominence, and this is well attested by the 
subsequent history of Buddhism. The reverence shown to the stupa 
of Konagamana went alike to strengthen the tradition of the previous 
Buddhas among all the Buddhists. 

In going to adapt his official language to various local dialects, 
A^oka raised the language of the then known words of Buddha to the 
status of a lingua franca of India. Such adaptations must have given 
an impetus to the development of the language of the early Canonical 
texts of the different Buddhist sects and schools of thought. 

Lastly, ASoka sought to render another distinct service to the 
Saddharma by ensuring the unity and solidarity of the Sangha 
(Schism Pillar Edict). In this connection Bhandarkar has raised the 
important issue as to whether or no, any actual schisms had occurred 
then in the Buddhist community, giving rise to the earlier sects and 
schools of thought, traditionally known as eighteen in all.i uis own 
finding on it is that Anoka’s statement, the Sangha has been made 
whole and entire, “no doubt shows that the Buddhist Church was 
then divided, but certainly not to such a serious extent as is implied 
by the Sinhalese tradition connected with the Couucil of Pataliputra. 
The differences were unquestionably of small importance, such as they 
were when the council of Vesali was convened. It seems that 
these differences were made up, that the whole Church was again 
united by A^oka and that it continued to be so till at least the 27th 
year of Anoka's reign . ”2 

The weight of this opinion can by no means be minimised. 
Though the word Sangha is applicable to the w hole of a particular 
Buddhist sect and to its sections and smaller divisions, its employ- 
ment in the edicts creates nowhere the impression of there being any 
more than one Buddhist community in the mental purview of A^oka ; 
the employment of the word Sanighata (Samghastha, those belonging 
to the Buddhist Order) in its locative singular form, Samghatasi 
(P.E. VII), goes definitely to show that here Asoka was thinking of 
the Buddhist Brotherhood as a single body. The evidence of the 
Schism Pillar Edict is indeed decisive as to a disturbed state of 
things, which was, after all, a temporary affair. According to the 

1 Mahavamsa, V. 10 ; Beal, Buddhist Records, i, p. 177 ; Tasumitra’s work, 
Nanjio, No. 1284. 

2 As'oka, p. 100. 
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Pali Chronicles, this disturbed state was but a local incident, which 
affected the internal life of the ASokarama. The uposatha and other 
ecclesiastical duties remained suspended for a period of nine years, 
the bonafide members of the Sangha being reluctant to perform them 
with other inmates who were all really outsiders. The undesirable 
elements are represented as men of other religious orders and other 
persuasions who managed stealthily to enter the monastery in the 
garb of Buddhist mendicants. The grievance of the former against 
the latter was that they were upholding the views according to their 
old ideas and beliefs. When the matter came to a head, king A^oka 
arranged to get them examined, batch by batch, in his presence by 
Moggaliputta Tissa, the leading Thera of the time, and expelled those 
of them whose views were found incompatible with what was tradi- 
tionally known as the real doctrine of the Buddha— the Vibhajyavada 
alias Theravada. Thus the disturbing factors were got rid of and the 
normal life of the local monastery was restored. We have got to see 
if this was precisely meant when Asoka had stated that he succeeded 
in placing the unity and integrity of the Sangha on a stable footing 
for all times to come. 

The Pali Canonical tradition speaks of a serious occasion when in 
the Buddha’s life-time the unity of the Sangha was threatened with 
a division by the partisan spirit of the Bhikshus residing in Kau^ambi, 
but this could be averted by the concerted action of the local laity. i 
It is aware of a -schism, which was caused to be made in the Sangha 
by Devadatta and his co-adjutants. Though the Vinaya account 
tells us that many among the seceders were brought back to the 
Sangha and the whole movement died out with the death of its 
arrogant leader,^ the itineraries of both Fa Hien and Hwen Thsang 
go to prove that the sect formed by him survived in Northern India 
till the seventh century of the Christian era, if not later still.3 The 
Chullavagga account of the second Buddhist Council held at Vai^ali, 
is silent on the action of the Vrijiputra monks after ’the judicial 
committee, gave a unanimous verdict against them on all the ten 
points at issue arising from deviations from certain minor and lesser 
rules of conduct.^ The Pali Chronicles supplement this account with 


1 Vinaya Mahavagga, Ch. X. 

2 Chullavagga, Ch. V^II. 

3 Beal, Buddhist Records, I,'P. xlviii ; II, P. 201. 

4 Chullavagga, Ch. XII. 
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a narrative of what the Vrijiputras did thereafter and to what effect. 
We are told that they staged a walk-out - from the conference and 
subsequently held a council of their own, which was of a more re- 
presentative character! and that this reaction on their part led to the 
rise of the first sect of schismatics, and within a century therefrom 
further divisions took place, five in the line of the Mahasaughikas 
and eleven in that of the Sthaviras, the total number of sects and 
schools being eighteen before Anoka’s reign. 

This later Pali tradition about the rise of the seventeen sects and 
schools of schismatics previous to the reign of A^oka cannot be har- 
monized with other facts connected with them. The Dipavamsa 
tells us, for instance, that each seek or school of schismatics (bhinna- 
vada) destroyed, when it arose, the original collection of the Canonical 
texts and made a new one in its place, made permutations and 
combinations of texts after taking them out of their contexts, distorted 
the doctrine and its meaning as they stood in the five Nikayas. They 
put a meaning of their own into something said to convey quite 
another meaning. They destroyed the sense in many an instance in 
going to establish a mere verbal interpretation. Discarding some 
portions of the Sutta texts and Vinaya books, they prepared the new 
texts and books in their place. Dispensing with the Parivara, 
Abhidhamma treatises, Patisambhidamagga, Niddesas and some of 
the Jatakas, they made new ones instead. They changed the name, 
outward garb, requisites and approved rules of conduct to suit their 
own purpose, abandoning the normal mode of old. 2 

Thus the oldest known Pali Chronicle of Ceylon speaks of a state 
of things, which did not exist in pre-Christian times. The Prakritic 
Sanskrit or Sanskritic Prakrit diction of the oldest known texts of 
the schismatics, as exemplified by the gathas in the Mahavastu 
and the Lalitavistara, bears a close affinity to the official language 
of India in its transitional stage during the reign of the Saka 
and Kushana rulers. This observation is supported also by the fact 
that the Indian inscriptions in which the different Buddhist sects 
and schools find mention are mostly post-Christian and pre-Gupta 
in point of chronology. 

Vasumitra while writing an account of the early Buddhist sects 

1 It means that they allowed all monks, Arhats or not, to take part in the 
proceedings of the Council. 

2 Dipavamsa, Ch. VI, 
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and schools in Kanishka’s time traces the history of the rise of them 
from the reign of A4oka which is wrongly placed ‘a hundred and odd 
years' after the Buddha's demise. Following the Sarvastivada 
tradition, he confounds the celebrated A4oka with Kala^oka. If by 
Afioka he had meant Kala^oka, his account of the rise of the Maha- 
sanghikas and their earlier offshoots tallies with that in the Pali 
chronicles it differs from the latter in so far as it places the rise of 
the seceders from the Sthaviras in the third and fourth centuries of 
the Buddha Era If by A^oka he had meant, on the other hand, 
DharmaSoka, to set right his dates we must allow a clear interval 
of a century, which is ignored by him. In that case we are not to 
think of the rise of the schismatics before the time of A^oka. 

Turning at last to the evidence of the Kathavatthu, a Book of 
Buddhist controversies, which is traditionally known as a compilation 
of Anoka’s time, one may notice that it came to be included in the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka on a very flimsy ground against the objection of 
some of the ancient Buddhist teachers.^ The Milindapafiha compos- 
ed, according to tradition, five centuries after the Buddha’s demise 3, 
say, in the first or second century A. D., in the prose style, more or 
less, of the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela expressly pre- 
supposes the Kathavatthu.^ According to Pali tradition, the various 
points at issue discussed and criticised in the Kathavatthu from the 
Theravada point of view, though often unconvincingly and now and 
then foolishly, were the propositions representing the laddhis or 
cherished views of the outsiders of other religious persuasions. They 
are not described as the Buddhist Schismatics. The Kathavatthu 
itself does not refer the views to any of them. They are brought in 
only in the commentary as partisans of those views, but Buddhaghosa 
is careful and cautious enough to refer to them as his contemporaries 
and to say while introducing them : 

“Does everything exist ?— this question was asked by the 
Sakavadin in order to break down an opinion, ‘held, for instance, 
at present (seyyatha pi etarahi) by the Sabbatthivadins.’'5 

“Some, for instance, at present the Mahinisasakas and the 
Andhakas, held the view." 

1 J. Masuda, Early Indian Buddhist Schools, Journal of the Department of 
Letters (C. U.), Vol. I, p. 5ff. 

2 Atthasalini, p. 3. 

3,4 Milinda, p. 3. 

5 B. C, Law, Debates Commentary to KathSvatthu, 1. 6 and II. 9. 
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The only reasonable conclusion to be drawn from all these is that 
the opinions discussed and criticised in the Kathavatthu of Anoka’s 
time were the opinions of certain leading individuals and their 
supporters within the Sangha. They were as good Buddhists as 
others, inasmuch as they all cited the Words of the Buddha as 
authorities, although their opinions appeared incompatible, and so 
alien, in the eye of the orthodox. The archaic prose style of the 
Kathavatthu debates has its parallel indeed in at least three versions 
of E.E. IX (K, Sh, It is also true that some of the debates 

refer to a time w’hen Buddhism remained confined to the territorial 
limits of the Middle Country. But it will be historically sounder 
to maintain with Mrs. Ehys Davids that the Kathavatthu in its 
earlier redaction did not probably contain all the debates that came 
to be included in it. 

Looking a little closely into the matter, one can detect this 
difference between the tenure of Anoka’s Schism ordinance and that 
of the Pali schism tradition, that the former meant to expel from the 
Sangha a monk or nun who would cause schisms in it in future 
(bhakhati), while the latter purports to say that the propounders of 
alien views were disrobed and expelled. If it were only a difference 
of opinion or interpretation, which had then existed among certain 
leading individuals within the Sangha, and not a difference in any 
matter of discipline, it would be going against Asoka’s own principle 
of tolerance to penalise any person for holding an honest opinion 
about Buddha’s doctrine. What A^oka could possibly do, and 
probably actually did, being within his rights as king and well-wisher 
from the lay point of view, was to make all of them conform to the 
rules of uposatha and other established conventions of the institution 
tolerating the honest differences of opinion in matters of the 
doctrine. 

2. Role as nation builder : The difference between modern 
definitions of a nation and a nationality is well-known. If a state 
needs an association of people in a particular territory and under 
an independent government, a nation needs, over and above these, 
two other factors, viz., common customs and traditions. A 
nationality differs from a nation by having for its requisite a common 
race instead of a particular territory with a separate political 

1 The same archaic style is met with also in the Vibhanga, the second book 
of the Abhidhamma Pi^aka. 
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organization or sovereign authority of its own. As regards the 
indispensability of these factors, the considered opinion is that any 
one or all of them may serve to constitute a nationality or a nation, 
but none is absolutely necessary. Nationality is largely a matter of 
sentiment in so far as the group of people belonging to it is expected 
to identify itself with a racial or cultural- heritage, and a nation, too, 
is largely a matter of feeling in so far as an association of people 
is expected to identify itself with the vital interests of a country. 
From the cases thus made out, it follows that there may exist 
a nationality without going so far as to make a nation. 

No other form of government than absolute monarchy was in 
harmony, as we sought to show, with the Upanishadic notion of soul 
as the paramount sovereign (samrat) in a body politic coming into 
existence and functioning only for its sake. Thus there is no wonder 
that the Brahmanical schools of political thought cherished just 
the monarchical form of government as the ideal, and only that form 
of imperialism which is of a feudal and not of a federated type, 
monarchy remaining all the same as its mainstay. Kingship and 
the social order were believed to have originated from the Divine will 
and necessity. The king, queens, princes and princesses of the royal 
house were held in popular esteem as a class of devas. The majesty 
and happiness of the king were sought to be impressed on popular 
mind by the grandeur of dress and equipage, by pageantry and 
pomp. The religion through which the people were sought to be taught 
to appreciate and to aspire for such happy states of man on earth 
and in heaven was one which abounded in the grand performance 
of animal sacrifices, accompanied by sumptuous feasts, pompous 
processions, mirth and merry-making, and the display of mansion- 
shaped celestial cars, celestial elephants, other celestial conveyances, 
illuminations and other conceivable celestial forms (E.E.I, R.E. I'V). 
The Council of Ministers was to be used by the -reigning monarch as 
a Privy Council at his sweet will. No one in the body-politic was 
to be trusted ; the whole machinery of government was to be efiiciently 
worked with the art of diplomacy, operated by the engine of physical 
force, and keenly watched with the e3'e of suspicion and dread. The 
subjects -vv'ere not to be given any opportunity to know' the aims of the 
government or its principles and operative laws or to be conscious 
of their civic rights and duties. 

Under such a system of royal polity as advocated in the 
Artha^a^tra of Kautilya and other Brahmanical treatises on the 
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science of political advantage the only best thing to be expected, so 
long as a strong machinery of government could be kept in working 
order under the direction of a powerful king, was a state and not a 
nation. And if one can historically show that other factors that go to 
constitute a nation or nationality were developing nevertheless in 
the country, even then the fact remains that the processes were 
unconscious or subconscious ones and, as such, they were lacking in 
self-consciousness and co-ordination. 

As shown by Ehys Davids, although the knowledge of writing was 
known in India in earlier times, it was not used for recording litera- 
ture and traditions until comparatively a late period in Indian 
history. 

The employment by A^oka of the Kharoshthi (Camel’s lip) 
alphabet in the two sets of his edicts proffiulgate in the Punjab proper 
and that of the Brahmi alphabet in the edicts and inscriptions caused 
to be engraved in the remaining part ot his domain proper within India 
were fruitful in ways more than one ; that, in the first place, the 
wise step taken by him gave a general incentive to the development 
of various local and national scripts and, secondly, that it showed and 
suggested the way of recording official documents and literary works 
and traditions on durable and handy materials. The first-named 
alphabet, written from right to left, which developed out of the 
Aramaic or Aramean in the Gandhara region by way of an adaptation 
to the needs of Indo-Iranian languages remained as the local script 
of the Punjab proper and the Gandhara extension within Eastern 
Turkestan until it was replaced by the Brahmi and local scripts. 
The Brahmi alphabet, written from left to right, became the parent 
script out of which developed the various local and national scripts 
in India as well as the Sinhalese, Siamese, Burmese and Tibetan 
alphabets. In the present world the contest for supremacy is going 
on among the four scripts, viz., the Koman, the Arabic, the Brahmi 
meaning all its later variations, and the Chinese. Thus through 
the right effort of A^oka India got a common script in Brahmi to 
develop her national life as well as a Greater Indian nationality. 

Besides a common script India needed a common language, a 
lingua franca or Esperanto to develop her national life. Ehys Davids 
was the first to clearly indicate how the Indian ‘runaways’, the 
Brahmanas and the Sramanas of various denominations wandering 
about in the country, carrying on a vigorous sophistic movement at 
the time about the rise of Buddhism and holding debates and dis- 
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cussions on subjects of religion, ethics, philosophy and nature-lore in 
a language intelligible to the people at large were helping to develop 
in the Middle Country a lingua franca or language of the cultured 
laity.i It is easily conceivable that when with the progress of time 
these powerful bodies of preachers of Tndo-Aryanism spread over the 
face of India and Ceylon, as appears from the account of Megasthenes 
and Anoka’s clear statement in R.E. XIII, they were able to 
create a cultural atmosphere throughout for the appreciation of 
different forms of the Indo-Aryan speech. The Indian merchants 
speaking different Ipcal dialects and the Kshatriya princes and 
tribes who migrated to and founded territories in different parts 
of the country were no less instrumental in gradually widening the 
domain of the dialects or conversational forms of the Indo-Aryan 
speech. If by commercial relations, tribal migrations and settlements 
and Kshatriya territories one can account for the development of 
different provincial dialects, there must have arisen in this very- 
process of Aryanisation the need of a common language to facilitate 
the communication as between the peoples and peoples, the provinces 
and provinces. By adapting the language of his edicts and inscrip- 
tions to different provincial dialects and their texts and phrases and 
idioms mostly to those of the then known Buddha’s Words A^oka 
served not only to accord state recognition to the common language 
closely allied to Pali but also to give a great impetus to the develop- 
ment of various local and national languages. As Bhandarkar acutely 
observes, “The whole of the country had become Aryanised. But the 
different provinces had their different dialects. Owing, however, to 
the stupendous efforts put forth by him (A oka) for the diffusion of his 
faith, the communication between one province and another became 
more frequent and brisk, and the universal desire of having a common 
language was felt— a language which would be studied and understood 
in all provinces and become the medium of thought not only in 
secular but also religious matters. This led to the acceptance of Pali 
or monumental Prakrit as the lingua franca of India.”^ The subse- 
quent processes of linguistic, literary and political development 
combined by the time of the Guptas to raise Classical Sanskrit to the 
status of the lingua franca of India as well as of the countries 
around that came under the civilizing influence of Buddhism and 


1 Buddhist India, Ch. VIII, 

2 As'oka, p. 251. 
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Hinduism, and Sanskrit or Sanskritised Pali was in its turn replaced 
by the different provincial or national languages. 

Just as India stood in need of a common religion to build up her 
national life on a solid foundation of human heart and virtue, so did 
the world to build up a nationality of mankind. But where was such a 
foundation to be found ? It was certainly in the ‘universal character 
of Buddhism’ as propounded by Buddha to all lay people, — the aspect 
of the religion of Sakyamuni which A^oka ‘clearly perceived and 
emphasized.’ The lofty message of the Dharma which he sought to 
convey to all the people within his vast empire through his edicts and 
to the whole of mankind through his Butas laid stress on what 
Bhandarkar calls ‘the dynamic of conduct I’i and did not involve anj^ 
question of theology or any subtle and cantankerous point of 
metaphysic. The scheme of toleration offered insisted on frequent 
meetings of the exponents of different faiths for a frank and free 
discussion and interchange of thoughts and ideas and aimed at the 
growth of all men of religion in the essence thereof. 

As towards the development of the national art and architecture 
of India, Anoka’s efforts proved equally fruitful. The handicrafts of 
stone-cutters, wood-carvers, bricklayers, metal-and-ivory- workers, 
doll-makers and painters were well-known in the country in earlier 
times. The four kubhas or rock-cut cave- dwellings caused to be made 
by A6oka for the Ajlvikas in ‘the hard and refractory syenitic granite’ 
of the Khalatika (Barabar) hills wdth a vaulted or hemispherical 
domed roof, an oblong, rectangular or circular outer chamber, and 
bearing the distinctive ‘characteristic of a bright polish shining from 
their w'alls as roofs’^ marked indeed a glorious beginning of the cave 
architecture in India W'hich followed such different lines of develop- 
ment as those of vihiira, chaitya, prasada (palace), harmya (mansion), 
ardhayoga, and guha (natural cave, cavern, rock-slope, grotto), in 
combination gradually with sculptures and frescoes (lepyachitras). 
Prior- to these, the guhas, daris, kandaras and pragbharas were all 
mere mountain caves, crevices, grottoes and slopes altogether untouch- 
ed or only rudely touched human hand. The pre-historic cave- 
dwellings of men of which the vestiges are now traceable here and 

1 Ibid, p. 250. 

Bajwade in his Grammar of Jiianeshwari also shows that Pali was the first 
Prakrit. 

2 See, for the latest account of these caves, Mookerji's Asoka, p. 89. 
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there in South India and Ceylon do not come up to that high level of 
artmanship which might entitle them to the name of architecture.^ 

The iiila-stambhas or monolithic pillars of A^oka of which an up- 
to-date description and discussion are to be found in Mookerji’s 
Asoka (p. 89f.) marked similarly a proud beginning of the history of 
later Indian piilars_ of victory or ensigns of worship. According to 
Mookerji, “The raising of religious symbols for common reverence is 
a time-honoured Indian practice. Hindu temples have always before 
them their banner-torch or light-pillar, which are often adorned with 
the special symbol of the god, a wheel, or a trident. Vedic literature 
itself, by its descriptions of the banner of Indra, and of sacrificial 
posts, points to far distant origins of these pillars. The x\sokan 
pillar is the descendant of those royal or tribal ensigns or standards 
which were set up to mark off the sacrificial areas for ancient Vedic 
ceremonies’' (Asoka, p, 99). The idea of setting up pillars on public 
roads (samsaranas) might have been suggested by the indrakila 
(Pali indakhiia)^ which, according to the Pali scholiast, was a city- 
gate pillar made of durable wood, to set up which in such a manner 
that it might remain unshaken by winds from four quarters a pit 
had to be dug to a depth of from eight to ten cubits. ^ The art 
of fashioning them with the ornamentation at the top, the capital and 
the abacus must have been the prevalent art of constructing 
the pillars of a pillared verandah or hall of a royal palace. ‘ Gigantic 
shafts of hard sandstone, thirty or forty feet in length, were dressed 
and proportioned with the utmost nicety, receiving a polish which no 
modern mason knows how to impart to the material.'’^ The polish 
giving to an unw’ary observer the impression that the monolith 
is ‘brazen’ or made of ‘cast metal’5 was a wonderful effect of the 
high polish done on stone of which the secret remained 
concealed with the artist or artists employed by Asoka and could not 


1 Panchanan Mitra in Journal of the department Letters, of C. U., Vol. 1, pp. 
151—2. 

2 Eatana Sutta : yathindakhilo pathavim sito' sitya, chatubbhi \atebhi 
asampakampiyo. 

3 Indakhilo ‘ti nagaradavara-sainvaranattham vivaranattham umrr.arabbhan- 
tare atJha va dasa \a hatthe pathavim khanitva akotitassa saradarumayattham- 
bhass’ etam adhivachanam. In Sanskrit literature, Indrakila is just another came 
for the Mandara mountain. 

4 Mookerji, Asoka, p. 91f. 

5 Vincent Smith, Oxford History, p. 113. 
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be reproduced in later ages, particularly in the imitation pillars of the 
Sunga Art. The lustre of the polish was such that Hwen Thsang was 
compelled to describe the monolith seen standing in front of a stupa 
on the western side of the river Varana as “bright and shining as a 
mirror” with its surface “glistening and smooth as ice” and on 
which the figure of Buddha could be “constantly seen as a shadow.”^ 
It would have been more appropriate, perhaps, on the part of the 
Chinese pilgrim to say that the finely polished surface of the monolith 
truly mirrored the serene heart of Asoka. 

The historical problem which arises in connection with the 
monoliths of ASoka is pithily stated thus by Mookerji (op. cit., p. 98) : 
The best examples of art, ^the A^okan Pillars, are trace to foreign 
influence. While some of their element are traced to Greece, 
others are traced to Persia. Their so-called bell-shaped capitals, 
their smooth unfluted shafts, their polish, and even their inscriptions 
are traced to Persia.”^ 

I am entirely at one with Havell to think that the full-blown 
lotus capital of the A^okan monoliths is mistaken for the Persepolitau 
bell. The circular abacus is to all appearance the pericarp of the 
lotus. Codrington’s findings on the difference and distinction 
between the Persepolitan and A^okan pillars and their capitals are 
sound and thoroughgoing.3 Mookerji rightly argues his case when 
he points out that “While (the pillars) at Persepolis and elsewhere 
are structural, the Asokan ones are purely monumental.”^ There 
is no cause for astonishment that in both subject and inspiration, 
the treatment of the bull and the elephant, the Sarnath abacus is 
entirely Indian. The excellence seen in the naturalistic treatment of 
animals and plants in spirited bas-reliefs need not be attributed to 
any inspiration from Greek Art ‘which alone in that epoch of w’orld’s 
history distinguished itself in the modelling of living forms.'' India 
developed the tradition of such an animated naturalistic art in the 
numerous seals from Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. One may claim 
that the modelling of the hamsa or Brahmani duck in one of the 
Mohenjo-daro seals (Marshall, pi. CVI. 93) is superb. Here two 
important questions may arise — What might be the more probable 

1 Beal, Buddhist Records, ii, p. 45- 

2 Asoka, p. 98. 

3 Aaoient India, pp. 18-19. 

4 Asoka, p. 99. 
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, reason for confining the crowning animal figures to the lion, the 
elephant, the horse, and the bull, and how far, if at all, could they be 
regarded as Buddhistic symbols '? 

According to Kern, Senart and Buhler, the figure of an elephant 
stood on the Girniii' rock, precisely as on the rocks at Dhauli and 
Kalsi, as the symbol of Buddha, which would now seem open to 
dispute. The elephant at Dhauli is labelled as Seto (.White), that at 
Kalsi as Gajatame (The superlative or best elephant), and that at 
Girnar as Sarvasveto hasti sarvalokasukhaharo nama (The procurer of 
happiness for all the world). These elephants were obviously meant to 
serve as pointer meaning a sculptural device to draw attention to the 
spot where the set of edicts was. Nothing but the popular notion of 
mangala (victory, safety, prosperity, auspiciousness) was associated 
with them. In the Anguttara Nikaya (III, p. 345) one of the best 
royal elephants of Koiala is named Seta, and in the Dhammapada 
Commentary (II, p. 1) the same royal elephant is called Pundarika 
(White lotus). In the Jatakas, an elephant of noble breed, endowed 
with personality, is generally described as sabbaseta (all-white\i and 
occasionally as anjanavanna (collyrium-coloured)^ or kalapasana- 
kutavanna (blackstone-coloured).^ In the Vimanavatthu stories the 
all-white and best elephant (sabbaseto gajuttamo) figures as a vehicle 
of the gods. The Jataka description, sabbaseto mangala-hatthi,^ of 
the state-elephant of Vessantara corresponds with the GirnSr label, 

, while in the matter of phraseology there is the closest Correspondence 
between sarvaloka-sukhaharo and the Pali sabbakamarasaharo.^ The 
sight of an all-white bull, and for the matter of that, also of a horse 
of the noble breed and a chariot drawn by such horses was auspicious 
in popular eye.6 This is not all. According to the Pali account of 
the Anotatta Lake, the Lion outlet, the Elephant outlet, the Horse 
outlet and the Bull outlet stood for the four quarters, which has its 
confirmation in the Chetiya Jataka in which the all-white elephant 

1 Jatata, IV. p. 90 ; V. p. 45 : sabbaseto pundarikataeangi. 

2 Ibid, II, p 365f. 

3 Ibid, IV, p. 13T. 

4 Ibid, VI, p 487. 

5 Ibid,lll, pp. 169-70: sabbakamarasaharo = 3abbakamarasavaho, 
sakhasankliatam rasam aharitum saraattho. 

6 Ibid, IV, p. 72. 

7 Paramattha-jotika, II, pp. 437-39. The quarters indicated here are the 

eastern, the western, the southern and the northern respeGti%’ely. ^ 
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is associated with the eastern cit\’-gate, the all-white horse wdth the 
southern, the lion-king with the western, and the all gem-studded 
wheel structure with the northern,! the fourth being really the gate 
with which the all-w’hite bull was to be associated . 2 The SarnSth 
pillar of A^oka bears the four w-heel symbols of sovereignty, all placed 
between these very four animal figures. 

Hwen Thsang noticed a horse as the crowning animal figure on 
Anoka’s monolith at Lumbini. If A^oka'’s bhicha be equated wdth the 
Pali bhinka having bhenga and bhiiija for its variants, it may be 
taken, according to the Vinaya Pitaka (II, p. '201 ), to mean ‘young 
elephants’ and to suggest that the figures of 3 'oung elephants were 
caused to be carved in stone. But the more reasonable and philo- 
logically and historically sound interpretation of sila-vigacla-bhicha 
will be to break it up into three words, sila, vigadabhi and cha3 and 
to equate the second word wdth Sk. vigatabhP , meaning ‘free from 
fear’. Accordingly the whole statement regarding the monolith may 
be rendered ; “the stone was caused to be rendered free from fear 
and the stone-pillar to be erected.” The equation of the Magadhi 
viga'la with vikrita is sanctioned by Vararuchi’s rule, according to 
w'hich krita becomes kada and gata, gada.^ It is evident from the 
Manasara and other Indian treatises on architecture and kindred 
arts that before w'ood (daru) or stone (^ila) was used as material for 
pillars ('stambhasl and the like, it w-as required to be rendered 
faultless, meaning secure against evil effects arising, for instance, 
from the annoyance caused to the indwelling spirits. The twofold 
means thereto consisted in the performance of a prescribed ritual 
and the feeding of the Brahmans. The Manasara, XV. 166-67, for 
instance, prescribes : 


1 Jat.T-ka, III, p. 460. My attention to this text is drawn by S. N. Mitra. 

2 The Jataka iadicatio.i of the fonr quarters differs from that in the 
Parairiatthajotila, II, in that here the elephant is placed on the east and the lion 
on the west. 

3 Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatter;i’s objection to treating cha instead of cha as 
a copulative conjunction in the dialect of Lumhini is not, after all, a very strong 
one. Gf. P.E. I (Delhi-Topra) for the random use of cha and cha in one and the 
same sentence. 

4 Bhagavad Gita, VI. 14. 

5 Prakrita PrakSs'a. xi. 15 : Krin mrin gamam ktasya dah 
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Sarvadosham samuddi^ya 6aiitim kuryad vichakshanah | 
paiupraharahomam cha brahmananan bhojayet tatah II 
evam ^antau kritayam tu doshara na^yati, nanyatha 
If any Brahmanical ritual and the feeding of the Brahmans were 
out of the question as means, the chanting of the Paritta Suttas by 
the Buddhist monks and the feeding of them might have been good 
substitutes in Anoka’s case. That some kind of propitiatory rite had 
preceded all works of the building art is evident also from the Great 
Epic, I. 207-29, II. 1. 18-20. The Great Epic description, sabha 
Su^ubhe vigataklama (II. 11. 59-60) stands very near to Anoka’s 
statement, sila vigadabhi kalapita. 

I have nothing more to add to the relevant comment of 
Alookerji on the contribution of Asoka to the development of palace- 
architecture in India. 

There cannot be a nation, as we saw, without a true national 
feeling aroused and a national character formed. Similarly there 
cannot be a nationality where the group of people belonging to it 
does not consciously espouse a common cause of humanity, such as 
the elevation of human nature or the education of men to certain 
excellences of character (P.E. VII). 

From ASoka we have an open declaration that he aspired in his 
heart of hearts to be a servant of the land (desavutike hosami, 
S.Bi.E. I), and that he tried his level best to infuse this very idea 
into the mind of all his ministers, officers, personal agents and 
subjects. 

In the absence of newspapers and other modern means the- 
inscriptions and proclamations were used by A^oka as means of 
keeping the people informed of how his government was being run 
and to what ends in view. 

As for nationality, the idea that we all belong to one and the 
same order of law and righteousness was shaping in India through 
the Vedic conception of Varuna. The same was strengthened when 
by the Upanishad teacher Dharma was declared to be the king of 
kings, and later on by Buddha, to be the king of king overlords. 
Although the aim and function of every true and great religion is to 
make the state and all other human institutions subservient to the 
cultural or spiritual cause, and to make all men believe that they are 


1 Of. Vishnudharmottara, Bk. Ill, Ch. 19 ; J. N. Banerjea’s Development of 
Hindu Iconography, p. 237. 
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not servants of any man-made order but only those of a universal 
order of Dharma or Piety, the articles of faith that it introduces, 
the forms of vs^orship and the practices that it enforces in order to 
develop and maintain its institutional character are bound to make 
it ultimately sectarian, rigid and dictatorial. While the forms get 
stereotyped, life moves on with new energies released from time to 
time. A^oka clearly foresaw this danger. He therefore looked to 
the growth in the essence of all religions irrespective of their forms, 
and enunciated and promulgated only the fundamental principles of 
piety and conduct without introducing into them any theological or 
metaphysical questions. 

3. Political reaction of Dharma-vijaya : While discussing the 
gain or loss the Dharma-vijaya career of Aioka ‘conferred or inflicted’ 
on India, and without denying that indirectly the country gained 
considerably, Bhandarkar poignantly observes : “The effects of this 
change of policy, of the replacement of vijaya by Dharmavijaya, 
were politically disastrous though spiritually glorious. Love 
of peace and hankering after spiritual progress were no doubt 
engendered, and have now been ingrained, in the Indian character. 
The Hindu mind, which was spiritual, became infinitely more 
spiritual. But that must have created some apathy to militarism, 
political greatness, and material well-being. This must have been 
the reason why after Kautilya we find the progress of the political 
theory and practice suddenly impeded and stunted, — especially 
at a time when the Magadha State was expected to create the feeling 
of nationality and raise India to a higher political plane. Anoka's 
new angle of vision, however, sounded a death-knell to the Indian 
aspiration of a centralised national state and world-wide empire. 
The effects of his policy were manifest soon after his death. Dark 
clouds began to gather in the north-western horizon, and hardly a 
quarter of a century, had elapsed since his demise when the Bactrian 
Greeks crossed the Hindukush which formed the north-western 
boundary of the Mauryan dominions, and began to cause the decay 
of what was once a mighty empire. We know how very afraid the 
Greeks were of the Magadha army, even when they were led by 
Alexander. What is worse is that the Greek inroads, soon after the 
demise of A^oka, for which his change of foreign policy appears to 
be responsible, opened a passage into India to the various wild 
hordes, such as the Sakas, Pahlavas, Kushanas, Hunas, Gurjaras and 
so forth, whom we now find pouring unceasingly into the country 
till the sixth century A. D. and eclipsing the sovereignty of the 
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indigenous rulers, with such few exceptions only as the Sungas and 
Guptas. Though, on account of the missionary activity of A^oka, 
India, it appears, has been lost to nationalism and political greatness, 
she has doubtless gained in cosmopolitanism and humanitarianism 
which are the basic principles of Hindu society.'T 

Thus with an eloquence matching the speeches of Burke, 
Bhandarkar has brought his bill bf indictment against A^oka who is 
known as the greatest emperor the world has ever seen. But we 
must faithfully reproduce the similar pronouncements and arguments 
from the powerful pen of Jayaswal and Raychaudhuri before we 
dispassionately consider the issue raised by them and impartially 
adjudicate on the facts and authorities relied upon. “The accident 
of the presence”, says Jayaswal, “on the throne, at a particular 
juncture in history, of a man who was designed by nature to fill the 
chair of an abbot, put back events not by centuries but by mille- 
niums.’'2 And Eaychaudhuri, proceeding in the same strain, adds : 
“The Magadhan successors of A^oka had neither the strength nor 
perhaps the will to arrest the process of disruption. The martial 
ardour of imperial Magadha had vanished with the last cries of agony 
uttered in the battlefield of Kalinga. A^oka had given up the 
aggressive militarism of his forefathers and had evolved a policy of 
Dhamma-vijaya which must have seriously impaired the military 
efficiency of his empire. He had called upon his sons and even great- 
grandsons to eschew new conquests, avoid the shedding of blood and 
take pleasure in patience and gentleness. These latter had heard 
more of Dhamma-ghosha than of Bheri-ghosha. It is, therefore, not 
at all surprising that the rois faineants who succeeded to the imperial 
throne of Pataliputra proved unequal to the task of maintaining the 
integrity of the mighty fabric reared by the genius of Chandragupta 
and Chanakya.”3 And, furthermore, in the footnote, “The royal 
hunt and jousts of arms in Samajas w'ere abolished^. The army seems 
to have been practically inactive during the last 29 years of the reign 
as the emperor himself declares with a feeling of exultation that the 
sound of the bherl had become the sound of the True Law, Dharma. 
The Chinese Hou Hanshu quoted by S. Konow, CII, Vol. II, p. Ixvii, 
testifies to the fact that the people of India 'practise the religion of 
the Buddha ; it has become a habit with them not to kill and not to 


1 As'oka, p. 258f. 

2 J. B 0. E S,. Vol. II, p. 83. 

3 Political History of Ancient India, p, 304. 
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fight’. The ease with which general Pushyamitra overthrew his king 
in the very sight of the army shows that unlike the earlier kings of 
the dynasty who took the field in person, the last of the Mauryas lost 
touch with his fighting forces and ceased to command their affection. 
The largesses of gold lavished on the religieux must also have crippled 
the financial resources of the empire'. The system of autonomous 
Eajukas instituted by A^oka must have let loose centrifugal forces 
.that his successors' were unable to check^'. 

It will be seen that in all the three pronouncements cited above 
A^oka, like Adam of the Garden of Eden, is held responsible for the 
trials and tribulations and the decadence and downfall of his descen- 
dants and successors, in short, of the whole of Indian posterity, on 
account of the first sin committed through his disobedience to the 
behests of the political wisdom of Kautilya-Chanakya and departure 
from the traditional state-policy of Magadha At the back _of all is 
the grand assumption that the Artha&Tstra which in its extant form 
is ascribed to Kautilya-Vishnugupta was a finished product of the 
time of Chandragupta Maurya, ^as W’ell as that all that it prescribes 
and advocates as the science of political advantage spells the 
highest political wisdom which is good for the Indian state and the 
Indian nation. 

Jayaswal and Eaychaudhuri place their reliance on the doubtful 
evidence of a legend of Udadhl (Edayin) and Haliiuka from the Yuga- 
purana section of the Garga or Gargl Sanihita, as also on the legend 
of Asoka from the Divyavaddna stating that he had exhausted the 
financial resources of his state by the largesses of gold lavished on 
the religieux. The latter even seriously quotes the pious opinion of 
the Chinese Buddhist Hou Hanshu that following the behests of the 
religion of the Buddha, the people of India became accustomed not to 
kill and not to fight. Bhandarkar goes a step further and indulges 
in the reverie : ‘'And if the vision of the CLakravarti Dharmika 
Bharmaraja had not haunted his mind and thus completely metamor- 
phosed him, the irresistible martial spirit and the marvellous 
statecraft of Magadha would have found a further vent by invading 
and subjugating Tamil States and Tdmraparm towards the southern 
extremity of India and would probably not have remained satisfied 
except by going beyond the confines of Bhuratavarsha and establishing 
an empire like that of Eome.” How difficult it is to undo the mischief 
once made, to create a clear atmosphere for viewing the matter in its 
proper perspective when it has been vitiated once for all by these 
apparently convincing arguments moving ail in a vicious circle. 
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Bhandarkar’s reverie has many parallels in history, and so it is not 
the first but rather the latest brand of it. “^Alexander indeed came 
and overthrew in war all whom he attacked/’ says Arrian, “and would 
even have conquered the whole world had his army been willing to 
follow him,/! whereas the fact is that Alexander the Macedonian 
“abandoned as hopeless an invasion of the Gangaridai when he learn- 
ed that they possessed four thousand elephants well-trained and 
equipped for war.”2 The Greek physicist Archimedes might say that 
if he could get a place to stand on and a fulcrum to work the lever, he 
might have moved the earth from its orbit, but this was not to be. 
It is so easy to say that with the mighty strength of elephants of 
the Maurya army, the heroism of Chandragupta and the political 
shrewdness of Chanakya, A^oka might have, if he had not changed his 
foreign policy, to annex the Tamil States and Ceylon, to conquer the 
Greek territories beyond Afghanistan, and to enlarge the Maurya 
empire into the size of the empire of Rome. But in going to conquer 
and annex the country of the Kalingas alone, A^oka found it a most 
difficult job to accomplish. I should think that the march through 
the desert of Persia and Western Asia with the elephants and heavy 
chariots would have been a mad project then as even now, This is 
no part of the historian’s business to speculate on what might or 
might not have happened but to give his verdict only on what 
actually happened. 

As for the legend of Udadhi and Salisuka from the Yugapurana, 
the readers of the Calcutta Review (1943, Feb., April) are well aware 
of the controversy which took place over it between Professor Nilkanta 
Sastri and Dr. D. C. Sircar, The following nine ^lokas were cited by 
Kern from a single manuscript of the Garga-saiphita in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Brihat samhitii (p. 30) = — 

Tatah Kaliyuge raja Si.sunagakhyaja ball 
Udadhir n(a)ma dharmatma prithivyam prathito gunaih. 
Gangatire sa rajarshir dakshine samananacharo 
sthapayen nagararn ramyain pushparamajanakulani. 

Te ’tha Pushpapure ramye nagare Patalisute 
pancha-varsha-sahasrani sthasyante hi na samsayah. 
Varshanam cha ^atapahchani paacha-samvatsariinis tatha 
masapaficham ahoratram muhurtan paracha eva cha. 


1 MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 209, 

2 Ibid, p. 32. 
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Tasmin Pushpapure ramyajana^ajasafcakale 
ribhuksha (Kern rituksha) karmasritah S alisuko bhavishyati. 
Sa raja karmasuto dushtatma priyavigrahah 
svarashtra mardate ghoram dharmavadi adharmikah. 
sa iyeshtha-bhriitaram sadbum ketlti prathitam gunaih 
sthapayishyati mohatma vijayanr nama dharmikam. 

« Tatah Saketam akramya Panchalani Mathurams tatha 
Yavana dushtavikranta prapshyanti Kusumadhvajam. 

Tatah Pushpapure prapte kardame prathite hite 
akula vishayah sarve bhavishyanti na sam^ayah. 

Diwan Bahadur K. N. Dhurva’s feat of ingenuity performed in 
emending the ^lokas^ is unwarranted from the scholarly point of 
view. There is nothing to change in the first four slokas save 
Udadhi into Udayi. In the first line of the fifth iloka, the only 
correction needed is that of ramyajana^aja^atakale into ramye 
jana^ata^atakule (cf. •2nd i^loka, 1st line). In the second line, the 
word vit’iksha should be amended and read as ribhuksha. AH that 
is needed to do in the first line of the next 61oka is to supply the 
expletive hi after sa, and in the second line of the seventh iloka, to 
read Vijaya as a personal name. Thus one can easily render the 
41okas intelligible to any Sanskritist, the 5th, 6th and 7th ^lokas 
reading as ; 

Tasmin Pushpapure ramye jana^ata^atakule 
ribhuksha (tu)karmasntah dushtatmi priyavigrahah. 

Sa (hi) raja karmasutah dushtatma priyavigrahah 
svarashtra(m) mardate ghorani dharmavadi adharmikah. 

Sa jyeshtha-bhratarani sadhum ketiti^ prathitam gunaih 
sthapayishyati mohatma Vijayam nama dharmikam. 

“In that delightful city of Pushpapura teeming with hundreds 
and hundreds of men Eibhuksha (Indra) will be reborn as S alii^uka, 
springing from his karma. He will (indeed) be the king as a result of 
his past deed, a wicked soul in an attractive bodily form. (He will) 
terribly oppress his own territory, — a vicious man, though outwardly 
swearing by the name of piety. He, the deluded man, will establish 
(in the throne) his good and virtuous elder brother, Yijaya by name,^ 

1 J. B. 0. B, S., 1930, p. 183. 

2 Kern wrongly took it to be a mistake for hatva vi. 

3 Kern was led from the proposed change of ketiti into hatva vi to treat Vijaya 
as the name of S'alisuka’s younger brother. 
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who was popularly known as keti ( kriti, the Illustrious One ) 
for his qualities.” 

Nilkanta Sastr”s objection stands that in the prophecy there is 
nothing concerning Asoka, the propounder of the ideal of Dharma- 
vijaya, it being all about S ahsuka. It is in the Vayu Purina list 
that we have mention of S alisuka among the successors of A^oka, 
as the son of Samprati and the grandson of Da^aratha, who was 
succeeded in the throne by his son Devadharman or Devavarman. 
All that the ^lokas want to say about Sali^uka is that he had to 
abdicate the throne in favour of his elder brother in consequence of 
the terrible oppression caused by him to his subjects. 

The Yuga-purSna tradition refers indeed to the inroads of the 
powerful Yavana invaders into Saketa, Pafichala, Mathura, and 
ultimately into the city of Pataliputra after the reign of Sali^nka's 
immediate successor. This has in a sense its confirmation from 
the Junagarh inscription of Eudradaman I (A. D. 150; where it is 
stated that one Yavana king Tushaspa caused the embankment of 
the SuSarsana Lake in Surashtra to be repaired after (not necessarily 
immediately after) the reign of A^oka (A^okasyamte). 

What historical conclusion can be built, I ask, on the hearsay 
evidence of the Chinese Hou Hanshu who never came to India and 
was piously dreaming from distance that here in India, the promised 
land, all men became lotus-eaters, coming under the influence of the 
religion of oakyamuni 7 So an Indian wi,thout ever going to England 
may fondly believe as if all Englishmen there are above want and 
do not feel the pinch of poverty. Thus distance lends enchantment 
to the view. 

We have already examined the historical weight of the Divya- 
vadana legend concerning the depletion of the imperial treasury by 
A^oka in erecting the Buddhist vihSrasi and stupas and lavishly 
giving gifts to the Sangha, nay, giving away the great earth (vast 
empire) in favour of the Buddhist Church { ante p. 61 ). In causing 
the four caves to be excavated in the Khalatika hills within a period 
of eight years, the stupa of Buddha Konagamana to be enlarged, a 
few other stupas to be built, and a number of monoliths to be 

1 Dhammapala, the second great Pali commentator; refers ( Colophon to 
Netti Atthakatha ) a monastery at Negaputam in South India, which was known 
as Dhammasoka-maharaja-vihara. This was evidently a much later Buddhist 
foundation named after As'oka. 
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erected, a huge sum of money was not necessary. If he had caused 
a new Maurya palace to be built, that, too, was just customary 
with all Indian kings and emperors. E.E. I corroborates the truth 
in the Pali legend that following the tradition of his father, A^oka 
continued to daily feed thousands of persons from the imperial 
kitchen. He stopped this costly waste and adopted a five-year 
scheme of works of public utility. There is not the slightest 
indication in the edicts that extravagance in any respects proved 
ruinous to the financial resources of the state. 

With regard to the successors of A6oka, the only fact known of 
them from the inscriptions is that Da^aratha was a lay supporter 
of the Ajivikas to whom he dedicated three caves in the Nagarjuni 
group of hills. The Yuga-purana tradition of Salisuka expressly says 
that he terribly oppressed his subjects, so much so that he was 
compelled at last to vacate the throne in favour of hi.s elder brother. 
If so, he was far from following the behests of A^oka. It is no 
argument to say with Bhandarkar that the descendants of A^oka gave 
up wars and the idea of territorial gains, all acting up to his wish as 
expressed in his E.E. XIII. The Jaina tradition claims that among 
Anoka’s successors, Samprati ( Sampadi of the Divyavadana ), was, 
like Chandragupta the founder of the dynasty, a staunch supporter of 
Jainism, and the inscriptions go to prove that Da^aratha followed the 
guidance of the Ajivikas. Who were the Ajivikas ? Whatever else 
they might have been, as for the royal court, they functioned as a 
body of astrologers, diviners from signs and makers of prophecies, 
and as such, they were exactly the people whose predictions and 
advice decided in history the fate of many an Indian monarch and 
state. And what w’as Jainism ? Whatever else it might have been, 
so far as the political theory or royal polity is concerned, the one 
favoured by it is in all essentials the same as the anti-national- 
Brahmanical doctrine. 

It is no sound reason to make Asoka pay the penalty for the 
weakness of his successors in the line, nor is it a fact that Asoka’s 
missionary zeal made the Hindu people who were already spiritual 
infinitely more spiritual. This is not common human nature. If 
one possesses strength and means to fight, one will fight and resist. 
Although Buddhism became the national religion of Ceylon, its 
kings who emulated the fame of ASoka, did not cease to kill or fight. 
The same remark holds true of other Buddhist countries. According 
to the Jewish religious tradition, even God Almighty himself failed 
to prevent the downfall of the best of His creation, — of the first 
4-5 
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parents placed in the Garden of Eden, not to speak of poor A^oka 
with all his pious wishes for, and best behests to, his descendants. 
The Hindu people qua people had no concern whatever in the rises 
and falls of kingdoms and empires ,• they were just passive spectators 
and fatalistic speculators. On the course of dynastic history we 
have this forceful pronouncement of Ibn Khaldun^ who saw in 
history “an endless cycle of progress and retrogression,” that it 
passes through the same three phases of birth, maturity and death 
as the life of an individual. “Kingdoms are born, attain maturity 
and die within a definite period, which rarely exceeds three genera- 
tions, i.e., one hundred and twenty years.” “During this time they 
pass through five stages of development and decay.” He called the 
fifth man al hadeni or the worst man. 

When a building collapses, its main pillar of strength may contri- 
bute most to its fall, and there is no building or compounded thing 
which does not break down some day or other. There is no empire 
or civilization which has lasted for ever, through eternity. There 
were rises and falls of several states and dynasties even in India 
before the rise of Magadha, and it is rather most astonishing a fact 
that from the Brihadrathas down to the Guptas the political history 
of India was determined by the course of the history of Magadha 
with its ups and downs and several dynastic changes. 

Kaychaudhuri pities A^oka that his army remained idle for three 
decades since the conclusion of, the war against Kalinga. If it were a 
mere statement of fact, there wmuld be nothing to gainsay, but as an 
argument, it carries no force. The Great Epic maxim ( XII. 68.25 ), 
that a conqueror hankering for territorial gains should always avoid 
going into wars if he can 2 . This is a wise piece of advice, inasmuch 
as wars are costly risks. 

It is not a fact that the zeal for military campaigns or the love 
pf political conquests abated in the least in the country owing to the 
pacifism preached by the A^oka. Kharavela, the greatest known king 
of Kalinga, who was otherwise a pious Jaina, suffered from a great 
war-fever ; in every alternate year he would undertake a military 
campaign, now’ to the w’est, now to the north-west, and to keep his 
subjects, the people of Kalinga, constantly in the excitement of the 
joy of victory. But to what end ? The reply from history is — to be 

1 Muqaddima, Beyrout ed., p. 179f : De Stane’s Transl., Vol. I, p. 347f. ; 
summarised by Nicholson in his Literary History of the Arabs, p. 440. 

3 Varjaniyam sada yuddham rajyak^mena dhimatS. 
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nowhere from after the 13th or 14th year of his reign, and the 
Mahimeghavahana dynasty to cease to be, placing on record the ^are 
name of a single king and a single prince among Kharavela’s 
descendants. The Asia-wide Mongol invasion under the great 
Qublai Khan who was a Buddhist by his religious faith is notorious 
in history. No less sensational was the invasion led by his successor 
Chinghiz Khan. All these had but a cyclonic effect destructive of 
civilization. Nilkanta Sastri has aptly cited the instance* of 
Aurangzeb and asked — Did he "who spent a whole lifetime in war 
leave the Mughal empire stronger and render the task of his 
successors easier 

A4oka got just two decades to work since the conclusion of the 
Kalinga war and had to spend one- third part of his reign in preparing 
himself for the great task he set himself, and during this short period 
at his disposal he carved out a permanent place for India in the 
comity of nations. The patriotic historians of India may find fault 
with him that he honestly tried to found his government on trust, 
that he gave opportunities to his ministers to meet together 
independently for deliberations over state-affairs, that he delegated 
certain judicial powers to the Bajjukas and aimed at the establishment 
of the uniformity of justice and procedure, or that he sought to 
strengthen the bond of internationalism through a cultural under- 
standing without either disturbing ‘ the form of the Maurya 
administration or impairing the military efficiency of the state. And 
yet if his mission be deemed a failure, one can say with Nilkanta 
Sastri, “It seems pardonable to feel that his failure was worth more 
to humanity than the success of many others.’' 

There is no worry about the decline of political thought after the 
Artha^astra ascribed to Kautilya. The treatise as we now have it 
embodies, the development of the Brahmanical science of political 
advantage up to a late period,^ and one may go even further and 
say that its statecraft has guided and is still guiding the adminis- 
tration' in the large majority of the Indian States. But, again, 
to what end ? 


1 Calcutta Review, 1913 Feb., p. 123. 

2 Barua, The Arthas'Slstra — a blend of things earlier and later, a paper 
contributed to Eadhakumud Mookerji Volume, I. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTBE IX 

Asoka and His Dhamma-culture 
By Dr. Ishwar Topa, Professor of History, 

Osmania University, Hyderabad* 

The political conditions and struggles of the times determined 
the Mauryan State. In it the political evolution of India reached its 
high water-mEirk. It also helped to institutionalise kingship. Even 
the Kantilyan Artha^astra bears testimony to the political ideal and 
practice of the Mauryan period. The cardinal principle of the 
Artha^astra was the universalisation of political principles and the 
intensification of political activities for safeguarding the interests as 
well as promoting the ends of the Mauryan State. Kautilya, the 
great Mauryan minister, visualised the importance of political factors 
and mobilized all his powers to bring about the solidarity of the 
Mauryan State .and kingship on the firm foundation of the laws of 
politics and statecraft. The laws that governed the Mauryan State 
were political in nature and scope. He attempted the unification of 
all the diverse elements in the life of the Mauryan State with a view 
to strengthening and enlivening the institution of kingship and the 
state. The whole spirit of the Artha.iastra is surcharged with 
politicisation of the whole machinery of government. In other words, 
the Mauryan political organisation throve on the totalitarian 
principles of statecraft and politics.^ 

A^oka the Great was brought up in the Mauryan political tradi- 
tions. The Mauryan spirit possessed him and his political outlook 
was stamped with it. He carried in his person the Mauryan heritage. 
This Mauryan aspect of A^oka continued to affect all tha phases of 
his personality till he fought the most ‘bloody’ war of Kalinga in 
order to actualise the Mauryan, dream of political suzerainty. 
‘Chanda^oka' of the Buddhist tradition might have been the typical 
Maurya who idealised in him the Mauryan political ideal and 
practice. To the Buddhist world, the Mauryan ideology was, to all 
intents and purposes, base, useless and harmful. The ideal of the 

* Paper read in Section I of the Indian History Congress held at Annamalai 
Nagar, in December, 1945. 

1 See for detailed reference author’s The Minister as a King-naaher, Allahabad. 
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Buddhists was to culturalise the IIycs of the people, while the 
Mauryans were after their politisation at the expense of socio-cultural 
values of life. Both represented ideals antagonistic to each other. 
The Mauryan ideal stood for the regimen of life on the basis of 
political principles. The Buddhist ideal also claimed the superiority 
of a regimen of life on the realisation of cultural values. This clash 
of ideals, Mauryan and Buddhist, seems to disclose the mystery of 
‘Chanda^oka’ and his metamorphosis into a ‘Dharma^oka'. Although 
the Thirteenth Eock-Edict brings out in bold relief the character 
of ‘Chanda^oka’ as a true specimen of the Mauryan world, yet 
it shows the far-reaching change that had set in the personality 
of A^oka. 

The edicts of A^oka stand out pre-eminent as a challenge to the 
laws of politics and proclaim a new message of understanding, co- 
operation and integration for human welfare. The complete cultural- 
isation of politics, government and the state was the avowed aim of 
A^oka who made it known through his edicts. He destroyed with 
his own hands the creation of the Maurya without any remorse or 
compunction. The existence of the Mauryan political state was set 
at naught and in its place arose the A^okan ‘State' as the upholder 
and promoter of cultural values. 

A^oka found solace in the law of the Buddha after his disillusion- 
ment. The undercurrents of the Buddhist thought must have been 
effecting imperceptible changes in the evolution' of the personality of 
A6oka. As the war of Kalinga shook him thoroughly, he realised the 
importance of Buddhism as a philosophy of activism. He did not 
give up the world and turn a recluse in search of Nirvana in the 
world of non-activi-ty and struggleless living. The message of the 
Buddha was an inspiration to him in the struggle of life. It is this 
aspect of Buddhism that touched his innermost chord. A^oka was a 
man of action. To lay down w^eapons as a defeatist is the antithesis 
of Asoka. Even his whole unhingement is a proof of his sterling 
qualities as a man of action. Turning his back to tbe world w^as 
impossible for the man in Asoka. Buddhism gave more impetus in 
activising him. The philosophy of Buddhism in its practical bearing 
on life and its problems was a quick incentive to his complete identi- 
fication with principles of individual and social welfare. Although 
A^oka ultimately became a staunch Buddhist in the orthodox sense of 
the term, yet he w'as no orthodox or a bigot or a fanatic. He had 
none of the spirit of a persecutor or an inquisitor. His soul w’as 
saturated with humanism. 
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The edicts not only reveal his evolutionary stages from ‘Upasaka’ 
to a ‘Budha-^aka’ (Buddha-upasaka) but also his all-absorbing interest 
in the preservation of the Buddhist ‘Triad’ and the promotion of the 
Buddhist doctrines. Anoka's all comprehensive genius worked itself 
out in interpreting the law of the Buddha in a way that had baffled 
the minds of men of all times and climes. For the Buddhist world, 
he was staunch among the staunchest and spared no pains in bringing 
about the unification of the diverse elements in the Buddhist world 
and the intensification of the Buddhist activity. He was responsible 
for the discipline of the Buddhist Order as well as for the encourage- 
ment of the Buddhist literature among the Buddhists of the esoteric 
orders. In this respect, his contribution was positive and permanent. 
The Buddhists extolled him for his true zeal in matters of welfare of 
the Buddhist world. Though A^oka was a great power and a pillar 
of strength for the Buddhists, his dynamic personality was still a 
greater power for the general development of the non-Buddhist people 
along cultural lines. Therein lay his real greatness. It was in the 
universalisation of the Buddhist ideology as well as culture in the 
lives of the people in general that made him supreme among the great 
kings of the world. 

The promulgation of the Buddhist culture in the form of a human- 
ised culture was Anoka's mission of life. That it could be adopted by 
all peoples without the distinction of caste, creed and colour was his 
faith. For him the philosophy of Buddhism W'as neither labyrinthine 
thoughts nor intellectual acrobatism ; it was a simple message of culti- 
vation and development of life-forces inherent in human personality. 
A^oka understood and imbibed the true spirit of the Buddha and 
popularised it through his edicts. The Buddhist' message of A^oka 
was clear, plain, simple and non-cryptic. He analysed and denuded 
Buddhism and out of it gleaned and garnered what he considered as 
its ‘basic’ nucleus and essence. The masses of people of different 
faiths could not relish the subtle, though simple, philosophy of 
Buddhism. The truth of the matter is that the Buddha propounded 
his philosophy of life as a philosophy of commonsense and rationalism, 
but the man in the street, with all his prejudices, ignorance and 
shortcomings due to his milieu, could not possibly appreciate its real 
significance. His difficulty in falling in line with the Buddhist 
thinking and activity was the world of his own creation. He even 
failed to tackle intellectually his own life-problems. To assess ‘things’ 
in the term of values, a disciplined mind of the Buddhist is needed. 
In the light of the Buddhist philosophy, man and the world are 
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judged in the scale of ultimate values. No religion of the \vorld 
except Buddhism stressed upon the importance of the application of 
psychological laws to the solution of the mystery of life. 

To appreciate, understand and realise the true spirit of the law 
of the Buddha presupposes an actively cultured mind. The Buddhist 
way was straight but uphill. Only those who had trained themselves 
in the Buddhist way could have gone far on the road of Buddhism 
or even reached their destination. But the masses steeped in 
ignorance and superstition could not have dared to look at the uphill 
highway to salvation. Though the teachings of the Buddha had a 
profound influence on the lives of the people of his age as well as 
of succeeding ages, the real message was restricted to the Buddhist 
community only. But the culturalising forces in Buddhism had 
worked wonders in humanising man and society. 

The Kalinga war opened Anoka’s eyes to inherent dangers in the 
supreme political organisation for the well-being of human life. 
A^oka so intensely visualised the dreadful and soul-killing nature of 
the political state that his hatred for political principles, guiding and 
controlling the life of the state, set deep in his heart. To him the 
political state was an embodiment of grossest instincts, finding outlet 
and expression in the field of politics. It sheds human blood 
without remorse for realising its ends ; it creates and fosters 
hatred and disunity ; it asserts, moreover, its own feigned superiority 
over political powers by infusing awe, dread and fear in the lives of 
the people. As an ugly and crude instrument of political forces, it 
debases and dehumanises the personality of man. 

After A^oka had waded through human blood on the battle-field 
of Kalinga, it dawned upon him that the Mauryan State was rotten 
to the core and its further retention would mean the perpetuation 
of evil in an organised form. It was a demon-like power under the 
garb of parading virtues. The Thirteenth Eock-Edict about the 
Kalinga war is a living confession of the futility of political principles 
of the Mauryan sovereign. In the eyes of A^oka, war not only creates 
morbidity and callousness in man but actually smothers all his 
humaneness also. Society, culture and civilization are destroyed by 
it. The laws of politics sow seeds of hostility between country and 
country. The spirit of politics thrives on war. Eight or wrong, 
war does not decide. The victory of power politics is no conquest 
of right. The success of politics and the victory in war are considered 
as political wisdom, but in the scale of ethics victory thus scored is 
no real victory. The psychological result of such a victory is the 
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perpetuitj" of war between the conqueror and the conquered, because 
the foundation of their relation is not laid on human values. The 
conqueror is and remains a conqueror, while the conquered is kept 
down as conquered. Between them ' no co-operation of purpose, no 
commonness of ideal or interest and no social integration can be 
possible. Thus war ends no war but perpetuates itself. 

Having discredited the utility of gross political principles, A^oka 
rebuilt the foundation of the state on humanising principle of com- 
mon weal. He arrived at conclusions that man, society and the 
state could eventually prosper on cultural factors alone. That man 
and society are for the state and the well-being of the state is the 
welfare of man and society, as expounded by Kautilya, is disclaimed 
by A^oka. To him, the raison d’ etre of the state was rooted in the 
idea of the welfare of man and society. For no other purpose except 
human welfare did the state exist. This was the fundamental differ- 
ence between the Mauryan and A^okan States. As the all-comprehen- 
sive principle of the ASokan ‘State' was human w’elfare, it was for this 
reason alone that A^oka gave clear indications in his edicts that every 
moment of his life would be dedicated to the welfare of all men. In 
this way, he bridged the gulf of discrimination between the state and 
the people and formed a family relationship of common interest and 
purpose. A^oka brought home to the people through his edicts that 
he was their father, the people his children and the ofEcials of the 
government their intelligent nurses (P.E. IV). By adopting such a 
method of government A^oka made his point crystal clear that the 
forming of human relationship between the state and the people was 
not possible on the basis of fear and dread, exploitation and conquest. 
Thus stamping out tyranny, fear and dread, he established a father- 
children relationship on Ahinisa as a principle of humanism. The 
word ‘father’ conveyed to him a deep sense of responsibilities. He was 
too keen to discharge them as a father and the people as his children 
should feel obliged to him as their father (S.E.E. II). The A.^okan 
‘State’ thus resolved into a great family which was governed by 
the law of the heart. 

The paternal law of Asoka was not only enacted for the people of 
the state, but he also acquainted the people of other states with the 
spirit of his paternal message through the principle of Ahiiiisa and 
assured them that they should not dread him as his behaviour to- 
wards them wmuld be that of a father towards his children. He would 
regard their well-being and welfare as a father. Thus his adoption 
of a paternal principle towards them strikes at the root of political 
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concept and purpose of the state, viz., the establishment of political 
supremacy, the existence of diplomatic service and of sixfold policy, 
the activities of espionage, the propaganda for political exploitation. 
A5oka was desirous of bringing the whole country under the sway of 
a humanised culture with a view to deadening the universal law of 
politics and to developing the personality of man on the principle of 
humanism. This tendency of his was the signpost of a new culture 
for man. 

The culturalising forces in Buddhism worked wonders in 
humanising man and society. Such Buddhist factors as a lever 
in the cultural upbuilding of the people were no unknown facts 
to A^oka. The resuscitation of Buddhism could be made possible, 
to a limited extent, through the Buddhist organisations, but 
Buddhism, as a humanised culture, could universalise and become 
a common heritage for all peoples on the basis of its cultural forces 
inherent in the law of the Buddha. It is this aspect of Buddhism 
that had impressed A^oka. 

Anoka’s dedication to such a humanised culture was an indirect 
service to Buddhism. The Buddhist culture signified to him harmony 
and co-operation in human relationship. Through abiding peace 
among different peoples as a cardinal principle in the regulation of 
human affairs, the Buddhist culture could generate forces of social 
adjustment and understanding, co-operation and integration. In the 
realm of peace, A^oka visualised the end of all disintegrating and 
corrosive elements in the lives of the people. As the existence of the 
supreme political power and organisation depends upon war and its 
paraphernalia, bringing in its trail the war-mindedness of the people-, 
so the principle of peace negates the spirit of political aggrandise- 
ment and establishes a new human relationship between people 
and people as well as a new social order for promoting human welfare 
on the basis of human persuasion, understanding, appreciation 
and toleration. This is what A6oka tried to achieve through his 
cultural ‘state’. 

On the evidence of his edicts, it becomes clear that A^oka differed 
from the ideal kings of the past in the method of promoting the 
cultural growth of their people. Not the ‘sound of instruction’ but 
the ‘sound of festivity’ was heard in their realms. If it suited their 
political scheme, they did do some sort of public good. But the 
political well-being of the state was the main consideration in the 
cultural propaganda and activity. The people as human material for 
further development and culturalisation did not form the basis of 

46 
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their political progress. Not the ‘political’ state but the people had 
to adjust and fit. in the scheme of politics. The ' upbuilding of 
the state on the science of human relationship, understanding, 
co-operation and integration was beyond the comprehension of the 
kings of the past. Though the people as a chief factor in the life of 
the state are discussed in the ancient political literature on polity 
and government, they were not given their rightful place and status 
in the political organisation according to the A^okan standpoint. 

A^oka was well aware of the fact that the kings of the past had 
taken no practical steps so that “the men might (be made to) progress 
by adequate promotion of morality”. It was their wishful thinking 
or a pious desire that never materialised. The governments of the 
pre-A^okan periods had not departments which could promote cultural 
activities. No ‘Dharma-Mahamatras’ existed then. The Fifth Eock- 
Edict shows that “these are occupied with all sects in establishing 
morality ; they are occupied with servants and masters for the 
happiness of those who are devoted to morality, they are occupied 
everywhere.” The A^okan ‘State’ not only undertook to discharge 
the function of educating the people in Buddhist culture but also 
aligned itself with the ideas of public weal. It was the spirit of 
public welfare that permeated the whole activity of the A^okan 
‘State’. The happiness of the people was the A^okan aim. The 
ASokan ‘State’ came into existence only for the welfare of the 
people. “In times past,” Asoka observes, “neither the disposal of 
affairs nor submission of reports at any time did exist before. 
But I have made the following arrangement. Eeporters are posted 
everywhere with instructions to report to me the affairs of the 
people at any time. For I am never content in exerting myself 
and in dispatching business for I consider it my duty ( to promote ) 
the welfare of all men”. The radical change that had been 
wrought by A^oka in the spirit and form of the state was indicative 
of transvaluation of values. The Sixth Eock-Edict is a serious 
utterance of A^oka. The affairs of the people were his affairs and 
their disposal was considered no easy task by him. 

He was of the opinion that unless he dedicated his entire life to 
the selfless service of the people, the responsibility of public w’elfare 
could not be discharged. For him there was no halfway house and 
to do public work in a half-hearted manner would be futile. It was 
the ardent and burning desire of the man in A^oka to identify 
himself completely with the affairs of the people, so that he could be 
able to do real service to them. He was also aware of the fact that 
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without ‘exertion' in the way of promoting the welfare of all men 
nothing could be achieved. To him this was the ‘root’ of all good 
work. “For no duty is more important,” observes A^oka, ‘‘than 
promoting the welfare of all men and whatever effort I am making 
is made in order that I may discharge the debt which I owe to living 
beings that I may make them happy in this world and that they 
may attain heaven in the other (world) ! 

Being conscious of the ‘debt’ of service to all living beings and of 
his limitations in paying back the debt honourably, he had to 
discipline and drill his sense of life to the higher needs and aspirations 
of humanity or to the ideal of maximum good to all, because it was 
difficult to accomplish the ideal without great zeal. The materi- 
alisation of the Anoka’s mission rested upon his intense love and 
affection for the people, his unflagging exertion in attaining sumtnum 
hotmm for all, his undying zeal in promoting the welfare of all and 
his indomitable will in giving concrete shape to his ideal. 

The A^okan ideal, the welfare of all men, arose out of the social 
philosophy of Buddhism. A^oka expounded it with a view' to 
popularising Buddhist culture for all men without the distinction of 
race, country and religion. It was not the drastic way of a rabid 
fanatic that he adopted for the actualisation of his socio-cultural ideal, 
but sought it in unity and harmony among the diversified phases of 
family life and society. Unless the principle of humanism w'ere 
applied to family and society, no co-operation and fellow-feeling 
among the members of family as well as of society could be possible. 
Their mutual behaviour and relationship was determined and re- 
gulated by their sense of co-operation, self-control, regard and 
reverence. In this way the family, a community in miniature, could 
adjust itself to a greater society of human beings. 

For cultivating cultural values the family members including 
elders and youngers, friends and acquaintances, servants and slaves 
should become conscious of their mutual obligations towards one 
another. Asoka laid importance on obedience to elders and parents ; 
on liberality to relatives, friends and acquaintances : on courtesy 
to Brahmanas and Sramanas and on kindness to servants and 
slaves. Thus the members of family, while keeping the principle 
of humanism in tact, would succeed in cementing human relationship 
with the spirit of co-operation, unity and harmony. What A^oka 
meant to convey was that even the smallest, though important 
units of a greater society, should be a living model of human concord 
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and happiness, but such small units could function alone on principles 
of social co-operation, unity and toleration. 

In the multiplicity of social phenomenon, A^oka perceived the 
presence of the continuity of oneness of life and its culturalisation 
was his mission. That life in its myriad manifestations is exposed 
to dangers and exploitation was no unknown fact to A^oka. The 
survival of all-pervading life "depends upon the principle of the 
sanctity of life. It was the supreme duty of Asoka to preserve, 
develop and culturalise life-forces because the destruction of life 
implied the end of all activities, human and non-human. The sanctity 
of life, as a Buddhist idea, is the basis for the development of human 
personality. In the higher struggle of life, it plays a great role in 
accomplishing its end in view, the salvation of life. Any attempt at 
its destruction is to let the work of the life-mission remain unfinished 
and incomplete. Only in its preservation can life unfold its hidden 
potentialities for its own good and well-being. The whole human 
personality is at the mercy of the concept of the sanctity of life. 
Killing or destruction is unhuman, inhumane and non-human. Such 
were the Buddhist ideas regarding the sanctity and preservation 
of life which A^oka laconically explained in his Girnar Eock Edict. 

The non- destruction of life creates in man new values, a new 
standard of morality and a new approach to human behaviourism. 
It humanises instincts, ideas and actions and tends to sublimate 
them. The underlying idea in the A^okan philosophy was to elevate 
the life of the people to a higher plane of thinking and living on the 
basic principle of the sanctity of life. As living is an art, not an 
erratic flow of life-force in its crude form, so A^oka brought home the 
Buddhist view to all the people that right living requires certain 
conditions for its development and survival. He calls it “an ancient 
rule”, whereby he takes the Buddhist ‘sting' out of it so that the 
principle of living may be acceptable to all without any bias or hin- 
^ drance. This “ancient rule” comprised four cardinal principles on 
which life could flourish and prosper in accordance with the A^okan 
way. Obedience, liberality, abstention and moderation were consi- 
dered meritorious by A6oka. Under these active principles the 
socialisation or culturalisation of human instincts and behaviour 
could be made more effective, dynamic and creative. These w'ould 
help in the development of the sense of social discipline and control, 
of social concord, of social commonsense in the preservation of life 
forces and of social freedom from coercion and exploitation. 
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The upbringing of an individual on lines of social education and 
culture, as chalked out by A^oka, would also lead to the ‘p^o™otion of 
morality.’ ‘Nearly all the A^okan edicts are replete with ideas and 
feelings of morality'. It is the word, Dhamma, that has been used for 
morality in the edicts. Thus in the textual meaning Dhamma 
assumes a moral or humanising principle, as a guide to the general 
development of man in his individual as well as social capacities. 
Dhamma is not a creed of a particular sect. It is neither a negative 
assertion nor a ‘No' to expressions of life. Dhamma is assertive, 
positive and a big ‘Yea’ to life. It squares with the basic principle 
in all the religions of the world which claims the remaking of man 
on lines that promote his human aspects and faculties. It was the 
unifying and unified spirit of Dhamma that A6oka made his own. 
It was the idea of universality and commonness in Dhamma 
with other religions that had a hold on him. Out of the basic 
concept of Dhamma, A4oka evolved and promulgated his own 
philosophy, to be appreciated by all as their common philosophy of 
life. In his own ‘microcosm’ of religion, he visualised a macrocosm 
of universal religion. In his own person the world reflected ; in his 
own mind the minds lived and experienced the universality of 
Dhamma. It w'as with such fervour and zeal that he expounded 
through the edicts the eternal principle of human likeness, sameness 
and oneness in all the races of the world. Man was, to him, the 
same man all over the world ; his likes and dislikes attract and repel 
him to the wmrid. All human beings are under the immutable law 
of cause and effect. 

Through the promotion of Dhamma, A^oka did not wish to 
create a society of Utopians, or of cranky moralists, or of spiritual 
maniacs, but men of robust commonsense and sanguine instincts. As 
the ultimate aim of Dhamma was the happiness of all human beings 
in this as well as in the other world, so A^oka made it plain to them 
that happiness could be achieved by all. The condition laid down 
was that it could not be attained “without great love, careful 
examination, great obedience, great fear (of sin) and great energy.'’ 
This clearly shows that the people have to realise the importance of 
cultural forces in the scheme of human education for human progress 
and welfare. A^oka was too w'ell aware of the inherent weakness of 
man. That a “person devoid of good conduct” could not possibly 
come in line with the progressive attainments of those who have 
earned the credentials of Dhamma was Anoka’s belief. Human 
discipline bestowing meaning and content to life, is the necessary 
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condition to ‘good conduct/ What A^oka meant to say was that 
man requires, certain moral assets to neutralise the disintegrating 
forces in his own person. He made it too plain in his edicts “Sin is 
easily committed” and that “it is difficult to perform virtuous deeds.” 
The idea of ‘sin'’ as conceived by A^oka was different from that of 
religionist. “Passions” of “fierceness, cruelty, anger, pride, envy” 
tend .to undermine, demean and de-culturalise the personality of man. 
A^oka considered these ‘sinful.’ The A^okan insight into the working 
of human mind reveals the fact that men “do not at all regard (t/iefr) 
evil deeds [tkinlcing)’* The committal of ‘evil deeds’ or ‘sin’ is the 
result of a non-thinking attitude of mind and the ‘virtuous deeds’ are 
done deliberatively and consciously. A^oka looked at evil deed as a 
deculturalising process and virtuous deed as a process of culturalisa- 
tion. In the culturalisation of man, “compassion, liberality, 
truthfulness, purity, gentleness and goodness “are essential factors that 
go to bestow “the gift of spiritual insight.” This is the message 
of Dhamma which A6oka gave out to the people of the world. For 
the progress of Dhamma, A4oka had adopted two ways ; moral 
restriction and conversion. In the ASokan scale of ultimate values, 
‘moral restriction’ is of little ‘consequence’ as compared with ‘con- 
version’ that promotes Dhamma more considerably. The edicts ot 
A^ka give a vivid picture of A^okan propaganda and activity in the 
promulgation of Dhamma either by moral restriction or by conversion, 
but no evidence is forthcoming on the data of edicts that Aioka only 
insisted on the conversion of the people. To him, conversion was a 
desideratum, an ideal to be pursued constantly and incessantly, but 
“there is no such gift as the gift of morality, or acquain- 
tance through morality, or the distribution of morality, or kinship 
through moralit 5 ^” 

In the realm of A^oka, all classes and sects of people resided. 
Their conversion would have been an impossible task. The greatness 
of the A^okan genius exhibited itself in promotion, infiltration, 
percolation and absorption of the basic principle of Dhamma into the 
diverse systems of different sects or religions. The forces in Buddhist 
culture were engendered to surcharge the whole atmosphere of the 
A^okan ‘State’ with a view to Budhifying. The edicts bear the 
testimony to the fact that Buddhist culture progressed far and 'n ide 
and set deep in the hearts of the people of that age. The Seventh 
and Twelfth Rock-Edicts are glaring and outstanding examples of 
the .A^okan principle of tolerance tow'ards all sects residing in the 
kingdom of A^oka. He gave them freedom to follow their religions, 
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but made them realise the importance of “self-control and purity of 
mind” as enjoined on them by their religious principles, in con- 
sonance with the basic ideas of Dhamma. Asoka explained to them 
that humanising forces or effects of “great liberality” could be 
nullified^ if “self-control, purity of mind, gratitude and firm devotion” 
were lacking in them. Indirectly, Asoka encouraged Dhamma 
through the phraseology and ideology of the different living sects or 
religions of his time. He showed them their way according to their 
lights, but that way was the Buddhist way, the Twelfth Eock-Edict 
shows the working of the A^okan mind in bringing about cultural 
transformation of all sects or religions on the amalgam of Dhamma. 

Thus A^oka established a true ideal for the man of religion as a 
Buddhist or non-Buddhist. It was the burning desire of Asoka to 
attain either glory or fame in the socio-cultural domain of Dhamma 
and not in the political sphere of activity. “King does not think,” 
reads the Tenth Eock-Edict, “that either glory or fame conveys 
much advantage, except (on account of his aim that) in the present 
time, and in the distant (future), men may (be induced) by him to 
practise obedience to morality and that they may conform to the 
duties of morality. On this (account) king is desiring glory or fame. 
But whatever effort king is making, all that is for the sake of merit 
in the other world and in order that all men may run little danger.'’ 
In the popularisation of Dhamma, A^oka hoped to achieve glory or 
fame which meant that he would be an active instrument in bestow- 
ing the ‘gift of morality' or the ‘benefit of morality’ on all men. So 
glory or fame signified to him the ultimate glory of Dhamma in the 
lives of the people. 

The cultural activities of A^oka were not confined to the people 
of his own kingdom. “The unconquered borderers” outside his 
kingdom were also addressed by him. His message to them reveals 
his hatred for the idea of political conquest, aggrandisement and 
exploitation. As a cosmopolitan Buddhist, his heart yearned to 
welcome the ‘outsiders’ into a common brotherhood of Dhamma. 
The Second Separate Eock-Edict levels upon the concept of a 
political state, of political suzerainty, of political domination. It is 
an open chapter written by A^oka for all men to read with their own 
eyes the futility of political maxims and practices, of artificial barriers 
between country and country, between people and people, between 
state 'and state. The loftiness of the personality of A^oka is the 
cosmopolitan way. As a real cultured man and not as a king- 
conqueror, he approached the ‘unconquered borderers' with a heart 
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full of sympathy, affection and humaneness. Here lies the greatness 
of Anoka’s achievement in the field of humanism. 

It is an undeniable fact that A4oka gave out his messages through 
the edicts in connection with the significance and beauty of the 
principle of Dhamma, but certain edicts are special messages to those 
who looked after the welfare of the people. These disclose the work- 
ing of the A4okan scheme of humanism. Steps that were taken by 
A^oka to materialise the ideal of humanism were of practical nature. 
He himself was a zealous and untiring worker in the cause of Dhamma 
through his ‘tours of morality.’ In this way he came in direct touch 
with the people, “instructing them in morality and questioning them, 
about morality.” A4oka was a personification of the spirit of Dhamma. 
He also instructed his Mahamatras in the spirit of Dhamma with 
view to achieving his ideal through their active agency. As these 
were the high officers of the A4okan ‘State' who were “occupied with 
many thousands of man, with the object of gaining the affection 
of men, they should remember in their dealings with the people 
that all men were the children of A4oka and as on behalf of his own 
children, he desired that they should be provided with complete 
welfare and happiness in this world and in the other world, the same 
he desired also on behalf of all men. The Mahamatras must pay 
attention to such instructions in the discharge of their work. They 
should be ever ready to administer justice to all without any traces of 
impartiality. A^'oka was of the opinion that he who is fatigued in 
the administration of justice, will not rise, but one ought to move, to 
walk, and to advance. The failure of the Mahamatras in the rightful 
observance of duties was not only “a great evil" in itself, but it would 
be a hindrance in the realisation of the A^okan ideal. To other- 
officers (Lajukas) of the A^okan ‘State’, he brought home that the 
welfare and happiness of the country people was their prime duty 
and they were to look after them like intelligent nurses. 

This is how A^oka, not in his personal capacity alone hut also 
through his 'agents', discharged the debt of Dhamma honourably. In 
propagating and popularising Buddhist culture, the A^okan edicts 
w'ere the real sources of inspiration to the people of all times. 
During the time of A^oka, the people were persuaded to penetrate 
deep into the meaning and significance of the edicts and to 
realise the part they had to play in achieving the Alokan ideal. 
In creating a new ‘State’ for the well-being, welfare and happiness 
on socio-cultural foundation, A^oka served the cause of Dhamma 
by spreading Buddhist culture among all men. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

1. Number and Classification of Inscriptions ; The 
number of Anoka’s inscriptions discovered and deciphered so 
far has increased by seventeen within the last sixteen years. 
The present total stands at one hundred and fifty-four. These 
may be conveniently divided, according to the materials 
whereon and the manner in which they are engraved, under 
these seven heads : (1) HiU-cave, (2) Rock, (3) Seperate 

Rock, (4) Minor Rock, (5) Stone-block, (6) Pillar, and 
(7) Minor Pdlar. Conformably to this classification, the 
proposed figure can be worked out as follows : 

1. Hill-cave : Barabar Hill-cave Inscriptions, I-III -- 3 

2. Rock : (a) ten Rock Edicts, I- VII, IX, X and 
XIV, each in seven recensions : Girnar, Kalsi, 
Yerragudi, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Dhauli 

and Jaugada. 10 x 7 = 70 

(b) one Rock Edict, VIII, in eight re- 
censions : Gimar, Sopara, Kalsi, Yerragudi. 
Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Dhauli and Jaugada 1x8 = 8 

(c) three Rock Edicts, XI-XIII, each in 

five recensions : Girnar, Kalsi, Yerragudi, 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 3x5=15 

3. Separate Rock : two Edicts, separately incised 

on the Dhauli and Jaugada rocks, each in two. 
recensions 2x2=4 

4. Minor Rock : one Edict in ten recensions : 
Brahmagiri, Siddapura, Jatinga-Ramesvara, 

Maski, Gavi math, Padkigundu, Yerragudi, 
Rupnath, Bairat and Sahasram lx 10= 10 

5. Stone-bolck : one Edict, the Bhabru or Calcutta- 

Bairat, in one recension — 1 
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6. Pillar : (a) six Edicts, I- VI, each in six recensions : - 

Delhi-Topra, DeUii-Mirath, Lauriya-Araraj 
(Radhiah), Lauriya-Nandangarh (Mathiah), Ram- 
purva and Kausambi (Allahabad-Kosam) 6x6 = 36. 

(b) one Edict, VII, in one recension 1. 

7. Minor Pillar : (a) one Schism Pillar Edict in 

three recensions : Sarnath, Kausambi 

(Allahabad-Kosam), and Saflchl 1x3 = 3 

(b) Queen’s Edict in one recension 1 

(c) Two Votive or Commemorative Ins- 
criptions, one incised on a pillar at Lumbini 
(Rummindei) and the other on a pillar found 

near Nigali Sagar in the village of NigUva 2 

Total— 154 

Presumably there was a complete set of Fourteen Rock 
Edicts at Sopara, of which only one, namely, VIII, is taken here 
Into consideration. The additional matters of the Brahmagiri, 
Siddapura and Jatinga-Ramesvara versions of M.R.E. are 
gener^y treated as those belonging to M.R.E. II. The addi- 
tional matters of the Yerragudi copy, too, might be treated so. 
But here these are treated as contents of one and the same edict. 
The above figure excludes two missing inscriptions, one incised 
on the so-called Lat Bhairo of Benares, smashed to pieces during 
a riot in 1809, and another on a pillar at Pataliputra, numerous 
fragments of which were found by Pumachandra Mukherji 
(V.A. Smith’s Asoka, 3rd Ed., p. 28, f.n. 1). 

2. Discovery of other inscriptions anticipated : If the 
Yerragudi rock had not represented the Suvarnagiri of the 
Northern Mysore (Isila) copies of M.R.E., and if the city of 
Suvarnagiri which was the seat of the Southern Viceroyalty were 
situated somewhere in Southern Mysore, one can anticipate the 
discovery of a far southern set of Rock Edicts together with one 
or more copies of M.R.E. Similarly the discovery of an Isila set 
of Rock Edicts is not as yet beyond expectation. A few copies of 
M.R.E., engraved on pillars, instead of on rocks, ought to have 
been found out in Northern India. One copy of Rock Edicts, one 
copy of M.R.E., and one copy of the Schism Pillar Edict may 
have vanished with the inscribed Pataliputra pillar which is re- 
ported to have been destroyed in our days. The same catas- 
trophe may have befallen a copy of Rock Edicts and a copy of 
M- R* E'j that were, perhaps, engraved on the inscribed 
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Benares pillar, smashed to pieces not long ago. The ancient 
site of Pataliputra may yet keep concealed original drafts and 
inscribed copies of Asoka’s edicts. Some copies of P.E. VII, 
engraved on pillars as well as stone-slabs count still among 
new discoveries to be made. The stump of Asoka’s monolith 
which is being worshipped as a phallic emblem in the 
Bhaskareswar temple of Bhuvaneswar may still bear a copy 
of M. R. E., and Schism Pillar Edict together with a set of 
Pillar Edicts. A few copies of the Queen’s Edict and some 
inscriptions recording the donations of the second queen 
Kaluvaki are still to be included in the list of future archaeo- 
logical finds. 

3. Location : The rocks bearing the eight sets of Rock 
Edicts are so situated as to make the general outline of Asoka’s 
domain proper. A full set, first noticed by Mr. Forrest in 
1860, remains engraved “on a huge boulder of quartz on the 
northern bank of the Jumna just above her junction with the 
Tons river and about 15 miles to the west of Mussorie 
(Mausuri). The rock is situated about a mile and a half of 
Kalsi in the Dehra Dun District, U. P.” The place itself, 
as Professor Bhandarkar ^ thinks, lay close to the ancient and 
most prosperous city of Srughna. Presumably the rock stood 
on the northern boundary of the northern portion of the 
empire under Asoka’s direct rule and the southern boundary 
of the semi-independent territory of the Nabhakas and Nabha- 
lines who were counted among the apard-ntas or peoples who 
lived near about the terminus of the trade-route leading to 
Srughna. 

Two incomplete sets, each of eleven edicts, are to be seen 
engraved in the newly conquered country and newly created 
province of Kalinga. The northern set, discovered by Mr. 
Kittoe in 1837, is engraved “on a rock called Aswastama, 

situated close to village of Dhauli , about seven miles to 

the south of Bhuvaneswara, in the Puri District, Orissa.” 
Though it is much easier to derive the name of Dhauli from 
Dhavali (a cow of the Vaishnava fame), the phonetic change 
of Tosali into Dhauli through the intermediate Tohali, Dohali 
is not an impossiblity. The southern set “(first copied by Sir 
Walter Elliot in 1850) is engraved on the face of a picturesque 
rock in a large old fort called Jaugada (Lack Fort), near 
the bank of Rishikulya river, about 18 miles to the west-north- 
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west of the town of Ganjam.” The rock was evidently 
situated close to the town of Samapa, the official head- 
quarters of the southern division of the Province of Kalinga. 
The Dhauli and Jaugada rocks bear each copy of two Separate 
Rock Edicts. 

A full set, foxmd out by Mr. A. Ghose in 1929, is 
engraved on a few boulders of a rock near the village of Yerra- 
^4i just below the Tungabhadra, “about 8 miles north by 
west ‘from Gooty in the Kamul District, Madras Presidency.” 
Obviously the rock formed the natural boundary of Asoka’s 
empire at a point where it adjoined on the independent 
territory of the Cholas, and was situated in the vicinity of the 
official headquarters of the Rajjuka mentioned in the Yerra- 
gu^i version of M. R. E. 

As the fragment of R. E. VIII, discovered by Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji in 1882, goes to prove, one (presumably 
complete) set was engraved at Sopara, which preserves the 
modem identity of Surparaka (Pali Supparaka,. Periplus 
Suppara, Ptolemy Soupara), the capital and highly important 
port of the ancient country called Aparanta or Sunaparanta. 
Modem Sopara is situated in the Thana District to the north 
of Bombay. 

One full set, first noticed Jby Colonel Tod in 1822, is to 
be seen “on the north-eastern face of the large rock on the 
road to the Gimar hill, half a mile to the east of the city 
of Junagad in Kathiawar.” Girnar is undoubtedly the 
modem name of Girinagara, which was once the capital of 
Surashtra. The same rock bears also the inscription of 
Rudradaman I and that of Skandagupta, both of which locate 
near it the Sudarsana Lake caused to be excavated by 
Chandragupta Maurya, grarid-father of Asoka. 

Two other full sets are to be seen on two sides of the 
Indus. That on the eastern side is engraved on three boulders, 
the first two of- which were discovered by Cunningham and 
the third was first noticed in 1889 by an Indian subordinate 
of the Punjab Archaeological Survey. The rock itself is 
situated “at Mansehra in the Hazara District of the North- 
West Frontier Province, about 15 miles north of Abbotabad.” 
Apparently it marked the boundary between the Province of 
Gandhara under the direct rule of Asoka’s Viceroy and 
the semi-independent territory of the Kambojas. The set on the 
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western side of the Indus, first drawn attention to by General 
Court of Raja Ranjit Singh’s service in 1836, is engraved on 
two separate boulders of a hill “with its western face looking 
down towards the village of Shahbazgarhi.” This place is 
situated on the Makam river, “9 miles from Mardan in the 
Yusufzai subdivision of the Peshawar District of N. W. F. P., 
and about 40 miles from north-east of the town of Peshawar.” 
It is just two miles distant from Kapurdagarhi. Evidently it 
marked the natural boundary between the Province of 
Gandhara under the direct rule of Asoka’s Viceroy and the 
semi-independent territory of the Gandharas. 

The Separate Rock Edicts stand together with the Dhauli 
and Jaugada sets of Rock Edicts on the same two rocks. Among 
the ten copies of the Minor Rock Edict, the one at Yerra- 
gudii goes together with a full set of Rock Edicts. Of the 
remaining nine copies that stand independently of Rock 
Edicts, three lie to the north of the Narmada and the 
Godavari, three between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, 
and four to the south of the latter. The three copies that lie to 
the north of the Narmada and the Godavari, are engraved, 
one “on a rock in an artificial cave near the summit of the 
Chandanpir hill to the east of Sahasram (Shahbad district, 
Bihar”), one “on the Rupnath rock (Jabalpur District, Central 
Provinces), lying at the foot of the Kaimur range of hills”, 
and one, discovered by Carlleyle in 1872-73, “on a huge 
isolated block standing at the foot of a hiU called Hinsagir 
hill near the ancient city of Bairat (Jaipur State, Rajputana).” 
The Bhabru Edict remamed, before its removal to the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, engraved on a small block of stone, which 
stood near the block bearing the Minor Rock Edict of Bairat. 

The three copies between the Krishna and the Tunga- 
bhadra are all to be found within the State of Hyderabad, which 
is to say, within the southern part of the old Maharashtra 
area. The two northern versions belong to the town of 
Kopbal “situated on the left bank of the stream Hire Halla, an 
important tributary to the river Tungabhadra”, its distance 
from Maski being 54 miles (as the crow flies) and from Hamphi 
21 miles (Yazdani, Hyderabad Arch. Series, No : 10, p. 18). 
One of them, is engraved on the highest spur of a range of 
hills to the west of the town, called Palkigundu (Palanquin or 
Canopy Boulder, 76° 10 E), and the other on a spur to the east 
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of the town, called Gavimath (15° 21 N), attention to both being 
drawn by Mr. Narayan Rao Sastri in 1931. The third copy, 
discovered by Mr. C. Beadon in January, 1915, lies engraved 
on a rock “in the neighbourhood of Maski (masgi, Masigi, 
Mosangi) of the Chalukya inscr. of Jayadevamalla), a village in 
the Lingsugur Taluk of the Raichur District of the Nizam’s 
dominions.” 

The three copies, discovered by Mr. B. Lewis Rice in 1892, 
lie below the Tungabhadra and are all to be found within the 
State of Mysore, probably within the ancient country of 
Vanavasi (now identified with North Canara). , They 
remain “incised in three localities, all close to one another, in 
the Chitaldrug District of Mysore, namely, Siddapura, 
Jatifiga-Rameswara and Brahmagiri, not far from the site of 
an ancient locality (probably Isda of the Edict).” 

The range of Asoka’s Pillar Edicts and Inscriptions is con- 
fined to Northern India. Of the six monoliths bearing each 
a copy of the Pillar Edicts, three are to be seen in situ in the 
Champaran District of North Behar. The nearest of them from 
Anoka’s capital, Pataliputra, is the pillar which is “situated 
close to the small hamlet of Lauriya, at a distance of one mile 
to the south-west of the much frequented Hindu temple of 
Araraj-Mahadev, two miles and a half to the east-south-east of 
the village of Radhia and twenty miles to the north-west of 
tibe Kesaria Stupa, on the way to Bettia.” 

TTie Lauriya Nandangarh or Mathiah pillar stands next 
to the Lauriya-Araraj or Radhiah on the road towards Nepal. 
“It stands near the large village of Lauriya, 3 miles north of 
Mathiah and very close to the ancient site of Nandangarh.” 
Bloch (A. S. L, Annual Report, 1906-7, p. 119f.) has taken 
this pillar to mark the sacred site of the ‘Charcoal Stupa’ 
(Angara-thupa) of Pippalivana. 

The third Champaran pillar is situated in the hamlet of 
Rampurva, about 20 miles north-north- east of the large village 
of Lauriya and more than a mile north-east of the village of 
Piparia. 

Of the remaining three monoliths, the so-called Allahabad 
Pillar which “stands near Ellenborough Barrack in the Fort” 
and bears a copy of the first six Pillar Edicts besides the 
Queen’s Edict and one copy of the Schism Pillar Edict, must 
have been set up originally in the ancient city of Kausambi 
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(modern Kosam) on the right bank of the Yamunl, “about 
30 miles south of west of Allahabad.’^ The so-called Delhi - 
Topra or Delhi- Sivalik, popularly known as Firoz Shah’s 
Lat, was brought to Delhi in 1356 by Sultan Firoz Tughlak 
“from a place called Topra, on the bank of the Jumna, which 
was at the foot of the moxmtains, ninety kos from Delhi, and 
was erected on the summit of Kothila on Firozabad”. 

The second of the Delhi pillars, called Delhi- Mira th was 
also brought, according to Shams-i-Siraj by the same Sultan 
from Mirath and set up near his “Hunting Palace”. 

Of the three copies of the Schism Pillar Edict, one is 
inscribed on the Kausambi (Allhabad-Kosam) pillar. The 
fullar version, discovered by Mr. Oertel in 1905, is engraved 
on a pillar at Sarnath, about three miles and a half north of 
Benares. The stump of this pillar still stands immediately 
to the north of the Dharmarajika built by Asoka. The third 
copy remains engraved “on a fallen and broken pillar at the 
southern entrance to the Great Stupa of Saiichi in Bhopal 
State, Central India.” 

The Lumbini Pilgrimage inscription, commonly known 
as the Rummindei Pillar Inscription, is engraved on a pillar, 
which stands to this day “at the shrine of Rummindei, about 
one mile north of 'Paderia and 2 miles north of Bhagawanpur 
in the Nepalese TahsU of that name situated to the north of 
the British District of Basti.” 

The second commemorative Pillar Inscription is one 
discovered on the western bank of a large tank called Nigali 
Sagar, “near the village of Nigliva in the Nepalese Tarai to the 
north of the Basti District.” This pillar lies ‘at a distance 
of about 13 miles to the north-west of’ Lumbini. 

The three Hill-cave Inscriptions are engraved eacl^on the 
wall of the cave-dwelling dedicated by Asoka to the Ajivikas 
in the Khalatika group of hills, now identified with the 
Barabar group, “situated sixteen miles due north of Gaya, 
or nineteen miles by the road.” Close by is the Nagarjuni 
group containing three caves excavated by king Dasaratha for 
the same sect of ascetics. The modern name Barabar is 
derived from Pravaragiri, a name by which the group of hiUs 
concerned was denoted in a mediaeval Sanskrit inscription, 
while its earlier name, met with in the Mahabharata, the 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela and two short inscribed 
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labels, was Gorathagiri, Goradhagiri, its earliest name being, 
of course, Khalatika, meaning ‘bald-headed’. The three caves 
inscribed with the first, the second and the third inscription 
are known now-a-days by the name of Karna Chaupar, 
Sudama, and Visvajhopri (Visvamitra) respectively, while the 
fourth bearing no inscription of Asoka is named after Lomasa 
Rishi. The last-mentioned . cave is really the third in order. 
Asoka designates the first cave as Nigoha-Kubhd (Banyan Cave). 

(b) Clue to the placing of Asoka’s Rock inscriptions 
from the tradition of Buddhist missions : According to the 
Pali Chronicles and- Samanta-pasadika, Thera Majjhantika was 
sent to Kasmira-Gandhara. In this region we have the 
Mansehra version of Anoka’s Rock Edicts. Thera Mahara' 
kkhita was sent to the Yonarattha or Yonaloka. In this 
region we have the Shahbazgarhi version. Thera Majjhima 
was deputed to Himavanta or Himavantappadesa. Here we 
have the Kalsi version. Thera Mahadhammarakkhita was 
deputed to Maharattha where we have the Kopbal copy of 
Anoka’s M. R. E. Thera Yonaka Dhammarakldiita went to 
Aparantaka where we have the Sopara set. of Anoka’s Rock 
Edicts. Thera Rakkhita was sent to Vanavasa or Vanavasi 
where we have the Isila copies of Asoka’s Minor Rock Edicts. 
Thera Mahadeva was sent to Mahisamandala or Mahisarattha 
where probably lies the Suvarngiri copy of M. R. E. The 
tradition of the Buddhist mission under the leadership of 
Sona and Uttara despatched to Suvannabhumi, identified 
generally with Burma, is stfil open to dispute. According to 
the Samanta-pasadika and Mahavafnsa, Suvannabhumi was a 
country which bordered on a sea and which was imder the ' 
sway of a ferocious rakkhasi, who was evidently its presiding 
female dei^. The text of the Dipdvarnsa, as appears in Olden- 
berg’s edition or in the Samanta-pasadika, preserves the earlier 
tradition which does not connect Suvannabhumi with any sea 
or ocean and represents it as a place inhabited by the Pisachas^. 
None need be surprised, therefore, if Suvannagiri were the 
intended name instead of Suvannabhumi. 


1. As quoted in the Samanta-pasadika, the verse reads : 
Suvannabhumim gantvdna Sonuttard mahiddhikd i 
Pisdche maddayitmna Brahmajdlam adesisurh II 
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4. Alphabets and orthography : Asoka’s inscriptions are 
found engraved in two different scripts or alphabets, viz., 
Brahmi and Kharoshthi. All but the two sets of his Rock 
Edicts at Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra are written in Brahmi, 
which is written from left to right and rightly regarded as 
the Parent Script of which the various local scripts of India as 
well as the Sinhalese, Siamese, Burmese and Tibetan alphabets 
are later offshoots or variations. The Kharoshthi script, written 
from right to left like the cuneiform or wedge-shaped script of 
the Achaemenian inscriptions of Ancient Iran, was confined to 
the Gandhara region in the extreme north-western part of 
Northern India and to that part of Khotan which lay contigu- 
ous to Asoka’s province of Gandhara. The right half of an 
Aramaic inscription, discovered at Taxila, is assigned by Dr. 
Herzfeld to the reign of Asoka. Evidently many of the scribes 
(lipikaras), employed by Asoka to engrave his records, were 
persons who hailed from Uttarapatha and with whom the 
habitual form of writing was Kharoshthi. The Mysore scribe 
at least, who has signed his name in Kharoshthi as Chapada, was 
such a person. The scribe engaged for ‘Yerragudi, must have 
been another such person to whose Kharoshthi proclivity we 
owe the abra cadabra of a piece of record with one line 
written left to right and another from right to left, I mean, 
written boustrophedon. The Girnar scribe, too, appears to 
have endorsed his signature, but unfortunately the portion 
of the rock containing his name is peeled off irrevocably. 
The scribe of Sahasram, the initial of whose name is Hi, 
must also have been a habitual Kharoshthi writer, otherwise 
we would not have three letters, ti le ke, written from right 
to left. 

1 cannot agree with Buhler and Professor Bhandarkar in 
thinking that the inversion of certain letters, noticed here and 
there in some of Asoka’s inscriptions, lends weight to the 
theory of development of the Brahmi characters from the 
Aramaic or some such Semitic script, written from right to left. 
The inverted letters in Asokan records seem due to the old 
habit of the Kharoshthi scribes to write from right to left. The 
letters resembling some in Brahmi are traceable in the numerous 
inscribed seals of the Indus Valley. We are not as yet aware 
of their orthographic values. The Lalita-vistara list of 64 scripts 
mentions Brahmi, Kharoshthi and Pushkarasari as three parent 
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scripts of India. None need wonder if by the third name was 
meant the script of Mohen jo-daro and Harappa. 

As to orthography : All long vowels, including the two 
diphthongs, are of no use to the dialects of Sh and M. For the 
orthography of Dh, J, Barabar, Lumbini. Nigali Sagar and Pillar 
Edicts, ri, li, two diphthongs and h (visarga) among the vowels, 
and n, i, sh, and ksh among the Sanskrit consonants are un- 
necessary. The orthography of P.E.V. shows the use of both 
4 and I in dudi (A) duli, while the orthography of all the copies 
of Rock Edicts makes use of dh in vadharn (R.E. VII). The 
Ardhamagadhi orthography is lacking in the use of I, which is 
a Ved.ic and Dravidian consonant, and the Pali orthography 
employs d and dh only in combinations, e.g., niddam (nidam) 
and vuddhi (vriddhi), but nowhere alone. The orthography of 
G employs ri and ai as vowel adjuncts, e.g., ristika (R.E.V)j 
nisrito (R.E.V), thaira (R.E.IV) and traidasa (R.E.V). Sh and 
M, too, make use of ri as a vowel adjunct in dridhabhatita 
(R.E.VII). The use of the diphthong ai as a vowel adjunct is 
met with in M.R.E. (Bra) — mai (me), and also that of ra as a 
stop in drahyitavyam. All the three sibilants have their place in 
the orthography of K, Sh and M. The orthography of G pro- 
vides for the use of r as a flag and of ra as a stop. The orthogra- 
phy of Sh and M has no need for r as a flag. Both r as a flag 
and ra as a stop are not found in the orthography of Ardha- 
magadhi, but the Pali orthography needs ra as a stop, e.g., for 
such words as yatra, tatra, brahma, brahmana, gadrabha, udriyati. 
The orthography of G provides for such conjoint consonants as 
mh, St, by, tp, db, st, st and sv. Pali orthography, too, makes provi- 
sions for mh, ky, vy, by vh, st, and sm. The Sh and M orthography 
makes room for a few more Sanskritic conjoint consonants. 

5. Chronology : There still exists a sharp passage of 
arms over the vexed, question of chronology of Asoka’s records. 
As regards the dated records, the pivot on which the dispute 
hinges is the question whether the recorded date is the date 
o f engraving or it is the date of its codification or drafting. 
And as regards the undated records, the question of chronology 
rests entirely on the internal evidence of a record or a set» of 
records, correctly ascertained and carefully weighed. An 
interval of time, however short, must be allowed between 
the date of codification of a record and that of its engraving 
on a rock, or a slab, or a pillar. But the question still 
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is — what should be our actual concern, the date of codi- 
fication or that of engraving ? The conventional phraseology 
of Asoka is that something is ‘caused to be written’ 
(likhapitd, lekhdpitd) in a particular year of abhisheka, something 
is caused to be erected {usapdpjte), or something is ‘dedicated’ 
(dind). Did Asoka mean by ‘written’ engraved or merely 
codified ? Professor Bhandarkar opines that wherever a 
record is said to have been written with a view to its 
permanency, there the expression ‘caused to be written’ must 
be taken to mean, ‘caused to be engraved.’ I have sought 
to show that wherever a Dhammalipi is said to have been 
written there are phrases to indicate Ascka’s motive to see it 
long endure (Inscr., ii, p. 223). Behind the very idea of causing 
something to be engraved in stone was the certainty of its 
durability (cf. Afiguttara I ; p. 283 : pdsdne lekhd chiratthitikd). 
When Aioka by way of an apology said (R. E. XIV) that it 
was not possible to cause Dhariimalipis to be ‘written’ all over 
his empire owing to its vastness, he must have meant by 
‘wtitten’ engraved, promulgated. 

This settled, we may easily proceed to put the dated 
records in their following chronological order : 

1. (a) Barabar Hill-cave Inscriptions, I-II . . 12th year, 

(b) Rock Edicts, MV 

2. Barabar Hill-cave Inscription, III . . . . 19th year. 

3. (a) Lumbini Pillar Inscription . . . . 20th year, 

(b) Nigali Sagar Pillar Inscription . , . . ,, 

4. Pillar Edicts, TIV • . . . 26th year. 

5. Pillar Edict VII . . . . 27th year. 

Here we have a clear-cut chronological scheme, workable 

in three stages of progress. In the first stage Asoka started 
engraving his records in the 12th year of his abhisheka, in the 
second, in the 19th year, and in the third, in the 26th. In 
his P. E. VI, Asoka tells us that he caused the Dharhmalipi to 
bg engraved for the first time in the 12th year of his abhisheka. 
The data of chronology pertaining to the second and third 
stages go to show that the work of engraving was continued 
through a period of two years at least. The internal evidence of 
R. E. V. namely, the mention of the fact of the first appoint- 
ment of the Dharmamahdmdtras in the 13th year, is sufiicientto* 
prove that this and remaining records of the Rock series were 
not engraved in the 12th year, and that they must have been 
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promulgated sometime after that, either in course of the 13th 
year, or later still- Thus we definitely know the terminus ad 
^uo of each period of activity but not its terminus ad quern. As 
for the terminus ad quern or lower limit, we may take guidance 
from Asoka’s quinquennial system (R- E- III, S. R. E. I), which 
is borne out also by the Sarvastivada tradition in the Divya- 
vadana (p. 45). Allowing an interval of 5 years between two 
successive stages or periods, the 14th year is found to be the 
terminus ad quern of the first period and the 21st year that of the 
second, while, in default of a dated record, referable to the 
fourth stage, the terminus ad quern of the third period must be left 
open. The presumed terminus ad quern of the first period is 
confirmed by the recorded date (14th year) of enlargement of 
the Stupa of Buddha Konagamana (Nigali Sagar). 

The first four Rock Edicts appear to have been despatched 
in two batches for engraving successively in the 12th year, the 
remaining edicts of this series were sent out in as many as five 
despatches from the capital, R. E. V. alone in one despatch, 
R. E. VI, VII and VIII in another, R. E. IX and X in a third, 
R.E. XI, XII and XIII in a fourth, and R.E. XIV alone, last ' of 
all. R.E.V may be definitely referred to the 13th year and R. E. 
XIV to the 14th ( Inscr. ii, p. 47). Over and above the intro- 
ductory clause : Devanampiye Piyadasi laja hevarh dha in R.E. XI, 
the reason for putting R.E. XI, XII and XIII in one despatch 
is clear from the fact of exclusion of them all at Dhauli and 
Jaugada. R. E. XIII alone deserved on account of its allusion 
to the conquest of Kalinga to be withheld from promulgation 
in all parts of Kalinga, but neither R. E. XI nor R. E. XII. 
Their omission was undoubtedly due to their being in a bad 
company. Obviously R. E. XII merited wide publication 
everywhere. 

The Rock Edicts speak nowhere of the stone-pillars 
(sildthambhd). The fact of their erection is recorded in the two 
commemorative inscriptions, one engraved on the Lumbini 
pillar and the other on the Nigali Sagar, while their existence 
is presupposed by P. E. VII and M. R. E. (Ru, Sa). Both the 
commemorative Pillar inscriptions, dated in the 20th year of 
ahhisheka, record the fact of Asoka’s pilgrimage, while of the 
two pillars, one was erected on the site of the village of Lum- 
bini because it was known as the sacred place of nativity of 
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Buddha Sakyamuni, and the other on the site of the enlarged 
Stupa of Buddha Konagamana. The three Champaran pillars, 
inscribed each with a set of the first six Pillar Edicts dated in 
the 26th year of abhisheka, stand, as pointed out by Vincent 
Smith, on the road towards Nepal, which is to say, towards 
Lumbini and Nigliva, in short, towards Kapilavastu. In Bloch’s 
opinion, one of them, namely, the Lauryia-Nandangarh pillar, 
stands on the ancient site of the ‘Charcoal Stupa’ of Pippalivana. 
Thus the erection of these pillars may be associated with the 
course of Asoka’s pilgrimage to the Buddhist sacred places un- 
dertaken, according to the Divyavadana legend, under the 
guidance of his religious preceptor Upagupta. The king said to 
Upagupta : A^^arh me manoratho ye Bhagavatd Buddhena prade^d 
adhyushitds tdn archeydrh, chihndni chd kuryarh paschimdsydm 
janatdydm anugrdhdrthdm. “This is my mental resolve that the 
places hallowed by the presence of Buddha, the Blessed One, 
I should worship and mark them out with tangible signs for 
the benefit of (lit., as a matter of favour to) posterity.” 

. One may take it that the tangible signs put up to mark the 
"sacred sites were the monolithic pillars erected by Asoka on 
the various sacred sites of the Buddhists at the second stage of 
his vigorous action which commenced in the 19th year of 
abhishekd. It is to this period of Asoka’s reign that the Pali 
traditions refers the episode of fresh troubles in the Buddhist 
Sangha threatening it with schism and heresy and necessita- 
ting the adoption of a drastic measure by the king. The 
erection of commemorative pillars at Sarnath, Kausambi 
and Sanchi (and, may be, also at Pataliputra) must have prece- 
ded the engraving thereon of the Schism Pillar Edict, a copy 
on each pillar. In other words, the engraving or promulgation 
of Asoka’s special ordinance in the Schism Pillar Edict is to be 
dated shortly after Asoka’s piety-tour, probably undertaken 
in the 19th and completed in the 20th year of dbhisheka, despite 
the fact that it is referable to the same period of activity. The 
edict in question was promulgated either towards the close 
of the 20th or in the 21st year. The relative position of the 
so-called Queen’s Edict, engraved on the very same Kausambi 
pillar, which is inscribed with a copy of the Schism Pillar 
Edict, seems to suggest that its engraving took place either at 
the time of Asoka’s visit to Kausambi, anyhow earlier than the 
promulgation of the schism ordinance. The placing of the date 
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of the Queen’s Edict in between that of the Rock and that of 
the Pillar Edicts is justifiable also on the following three 
grounds : 

(1) That the erection of Asoka’s monoliths is unthink- 
able previous to the second stage of activity, particularly Asoka’s 
systematic pilgrimage ; 

(2) That for the first time the Queen’s Edict introduces 
us to the young prince Tivala ( apparently, a pet name ), son 
of Asoka by the second Queen Kaluvaki, while the whole set 
of Rock Edicts is reticent on Asoka’s sons ; and 

(3) That the existence of Asoka’s pillars, the donations 
made by his queens, and the charities on the part of his sons 
are all presupposed by P.E. VII, engraved in the 27th year. 

All that now remains for me to do is to settle the date of 
engraving of the Minor Rock and two Separate Rock Edicts. 

As regards the Minor Rock Edict, the opinion of scholjirs 
has swayed so far to two extremes, either that it is the earliest, 
or that it is the latest record of Asoka. Hultzsch inclines even 
to connect it with a stage, which commenced with Anoka’s pil- 
grimage to Sambodhi, undertaken in the 10th year of abhisheka 
and preceded the engraving of the Dhammalipis in the 12th year. 
He suggests further that by the clause, athi samkhitena in R.E. XIV 
Asoka must have meant the text of M.R.E. But as shown (Inscr. 
ii, p. 329), all the distinguishing clauses in R.E. XIV are appli- 
cable only to the set of Rock Edicts, previously published. 
There are, moreover, texts in the Rock series that are even 
smaller than M.R.E. 

Professor Mookerji employs a much subtler argument to 
prove an early date of M.R.E., namely, that when it was 
promulgated, the engraving of a record on a rock or a stone- 
pillar was just an idea, and not a fait accompli. But this is 
falsified by the fact that the direction as to engraving on 
rock or pillar, occurring at the end of M.R.E. (Ru, Sa) is in 
language and effect the same as that at the end of P. E. VII, 
as will appear from the following citations : 

1. M.R.E. Rupnath : I^a cha athe pavatisu lekhapetavalata, 
hadJia cha athi silathahhe silathambhasi Idkhapetavayata. 

2. M.R.E. Sahasram : Ima cha atham pavatesu Ukhapa- 
yatha, ya {ta) va athi^ilathambha tata pi likhapayatha, 

3. P.E. VII : lyarh dhammalibi ata athi silathambhani va 
sildphalakdni va tata kataviya. yena chilathitike siya. 
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Comparing them, none can fail to notice that the direc- 
tion appended to M.R.E. presupposes the existence of rocks 
and stone-pillars, while that appended to P.E. VII presupposes 
the existence of stone-pillars and stone- slabs as engraving 
materials The direction in M. R. E. does not suggest the use 
of stone-slabs as engraving material, but that in P. E. VII 
does, and tie reason undoubtedly is that already prior to the 
engraving of P. E. VII these were used as material for 
the engraving of the Bhabru Edict. Thus whatever the 
actual date of the dhamma- savana, the date of its engra- 
ving is posterior to the erection of pillars by Asoka, which, as 
I tried to show, is unthinkable before the second stage of 
activity. R. E. VI speaks indeed of giving verbal orders for 
announcement or proclam.ation (s>di'apakam), but not nece- 
ssarily of the particular proclamation contained in M.R.E. The 
preamble of P E VII, on the other hand, reveals the process 
of thinking which led Asoka to inculcate the principles of piety 
and to proclaim the messages of piety. The proclamations of 
piety were, however, many, precisely like the formulations 
of the doctrine of piety — dhaifima-savanani savapitani, in 
which case the extant Minor Rock Edict records just one of 
the many. Fortunately, apart from a general statement con- 
cerning the proclamations, P.E. VII contains a specific state- 
ment regarding a particular proclamation made (dhamma- sdvane 
hate), and the principles of piety emphasized in M.R.E. are 
obviously repeated in P.E. VII. 

R.E.IV, promulgated in the 12th year, speaks of the 
wonderful result in the matter of promotion of the cause of 
piety by means of dhammanusathi, and it was left to M.R.E. to 
proclaim the wonderful result in the same matter achieved 
by means of parakrama. R.E. VI and R.E. X tell us how and 
why Asoka was exerting himself vigorously and with what 
ends in view his officer should be energetic, while the 
achievement of the desired result left to be boldly proclaimed 
in M.R.E. 

In Professor Bhandarkar’s opinion, the statements in 
M.R.E. conclusively prove that the proclamation is concerned 
just with the short period of one year or more when Asoka 
stayed with’ the Sangha. The use of the present tense in the 
statement! sumi upasake, “when I am a lay worshipper”, un- 
inist^kably suggests the fact of the case. 
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I am unable to accept this finding for this reason at 
least that in the Chariya Pitaka thre are narrations, where 
homi, a Pali equivalent of sumi of the edict, is used as histo- 
rical present, cp. Sachchatapasa-chariya, (Chariya Pitaka, III. 8) : 

Pundparam yadd homi tdpdso sachchdsdvhayo I 

sdchchend lokdrh pdlesim, sdmaggdih jdnam akds ahdm II 
Note that in the above stanza fiomi (present tense) occurs in the 
first line, and pdlesirh (aorist past) in the second. 

Without wrangling about the force of the expression, 
imind kdlena (by this time), or of its variants, irndyarh veldydrh 
(at this hour) and etend amtalend (at this interval of time) which 
may refer as well to the short period of one year or more 
when Asoka was exerting himself strenuously, as to the 
interim period between the commencement of strenuous effort 
and the formal promulgation of the edict, I may point out that 
the relative positions of R.E. and M.R.E. on the face of the 
same rock suggests at once a later date of engraving of the 
latter. It is quite possible that although the proclamation was 
made earlier, it was caused to be engraved later, — later even 
than the engraving of the Minor Pillar Edicts and Inscrip- 
tions and the first six Pillar Edicts, which is to say, in course 
of the 26th or 27th year. 

The attention of all is focussed on the enigmatic phrase, 
vyuthend, vivuthend, 256. Happily with the elimination of the 
Word lati from the Sahasram text (Inscr., ii, p. 107) the nightmare 
qf night theory is gone off for ever. The contest at last remains 
between the correctness of equating Asoka’s vyutha, vyuthd, 
vivuthd with Kautilya’s vyushta, a technical term meaning dating 
in terms of the regnal year, month, fortnight and day, and that 
of equating it with vydvdsitd, vyushita, vyushtd meaning ‘some- 
thing issued, sent out, despatched’ or simply ‘despatch’, and 
having connection with Kautilya’s vydvasyanti (Arthasdstrd, II. 
10) : vividhdth tani vyvasydnti. To accept the first equation is to 
interpret vyuthend 256 as ‘by date 256’, 256B.E., 256 years from 
the Buddha’s demise. And to accept the second equation is 
to interpret the same as ‘by despatch of 256 (missioners or 
copies)’. The date interpretation does not stand in the face of 
the explanatory clause— 256 sdtd vivdsdta (Ru^ duve-sdpdmna 
sdta vivuthd ti, “two hundred and fifty six (missioners or copies 
the message, preferably the latter) were dispatched.”’ 

The two Separate Rock Edicts are undated like the 
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Minor Rock Edict. Although one of them is addressed to the 
City-judiciaries and the other to his personal and official repre- 
sentatives at Tosali and Samapa, the general tenor of the two 
records is the same. As a matter of fact, they form two 
cognate records, despatched at the same time and intended for 
the same places. From the manner of their engraving on the 
face of the same two rocks bearing the Rock Edicts, it is 
evident that they were engraved later than the latter set of 
records. The Rock Edicts speak of households of Asoka and 
of those of his brothers, sisters and other kinsfolk raiiking 
with him in family relationship but nowhere of his sons or 
children. The Queen’s Edict alone among the Minor Pillar 
Inscriptions introduces his second queen as the mother of 
Tivala, certainly then quite a young prince. In the Mysore 
copies of M.R.E. a brother or son of his figures as his Viceroy 
in the southern frontier provinc. For the first time in P.E. VII, 
engraved in the 27th year of abisheka, we read of the charities 
of his sons who typified the princes of the blood (devikumalas) . 
The Separate Rock Edicts, on the other hand, represent three 
of the Kumdras as his Viceroys, stationed at Tosali, Takasila and 
Ujeni. Presumably these Kumara Viceroys were appionted 
from among his grown up sons. 

The Separate Rock Edicts must be dated later than the 
Rock also on the palpable ground of modification of the 
general fiive-year rule of official tours of inspection in the case 
of the three frontier provinces of Kalinga, Gandhara and 
Avanti, with a view to the checking of miscarriage of justice 
and pacification of popular feelings, which must then have run 
very high against official tyranny. Professor Mookerji’s argu- 
ment other way about is untenable (Inscr, ii p. 244 f). These 
also indicate signs of frontier troubles arising from the action 
of the independent ‘frontagers’ (aihtdnarh avijitdnam). The Divya- 
vadana legend refers the rise of frontier troubles to the closing 
period of his reign. So far as the Rock and Minor Rock 
Edicts are concerned, they speak only of cordial relationship 
and peaceful intercommunication with all the important 
‘frontagers’. The only internal trouble to be dealt with then 
was that which arose from the mischievous action of the 
Atavikas. 

These considerations cannot but lead us to the con- 
clusion that the two Separate Rock Edicts were promulgated 

3 
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even later than P.E.VII. There is, however, no means as yet 
to ascertain the exact date of their engraving. 

6. Forms, Merits and Defects : Kautilya (Arthasastra. 
11. 10) distinguishes between the following seven forms of royal 
writs sasanani : (1) prajndpana-lekha, public notification, ‘writ 
of information’; (2) djndlekha,‘ writ of command’, orders, official 
instructions; (3) pariddnd-lekha ‘writ of remission’; (4) nisrishti- 
lekha, ‘writ of licence’ ; (5) prdvrittika-lekha, ‘writ of guidance’ ; 
(6) pratilekha, ‘writ of reply’ ; (7) sarvatrdgd-lekha, ‘writ for 
wide circulation’. 

The ‘writ of information’ is defined as an epistolary form 
of writing by which the person or persons concerned are 
informed of the contents of a message to be faithfully delivered 
with the words — “Thus saith the king” (cinend vijndpitarh ‘Evam 
aha’). 

The ‘writ of command’ is a form, which contains the 
king’s orders, either for rewards or punishments, particularly 
meant for the officers (bhartur djud bhavet yatra nigrahdnugrahau 
prati, viieshena tu bhrityeshu). 

The third is meant for ‘the bestowal of honour for deserv- 
ing merit’, either in the manner of a specific relief or as gifts. 

The fourth denotes a form to be adopted in announcing 
to the classes of people or to the localities concerned certain 
special privilege (anugraha) by way of remission, granted in 
obedience to the king’s orders (anugraho yo nripater nirdesdt). 

This denotes rather a form meant for granting licence 
or permission by word or deed, which deserves therefore to be 
treated rather as a verbal order (vdchika-lekha). 

The fifth is a form meant for timely giving guidance as 
to how to provide against or ward off possible and impending 
calamities. 

The sixth is to be adopted in sending a suitable reply to 
a letter in accordance with the king’s orders. 

The seventh represents a form to be adopted in issuing 
general directions to all official agents concerned in matters of 
general welfare and public safety. 

Going by Kautilya’s classification and definition of the 
different forms of royal writs, the three Barabar Hill-cave Ins- 
criptions must be put in the category of pariddna-lekha, and 
the second half of the Lumbini Pillar Inscription in that of 
parihdra-lekha. The concluding portion of P.E. IV granting as 
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it does three days’ respite to criminals condemned to death by 
court sentence deserves the name of pariddna and parihdra as 
well as of nisrishti. R.E. VIII and Lumbini Pillar and Nigali Sagar 
Inscriptions that are, on the whole, mere records of the king’s 
pious tours and works carry no other force than that of writs 
of public ‘information, even without the words “Thus saith the 
king.” 

The Schism Pillar Edict is typically an djndlekha or writ of 
command, in so far as the Buddhist schismatics go, and a 
sarvatrdga-lekha as regards the general directions issued to the 
Mahdmdtras concerned. Similarly, though the Queen’s Edict, 
when judged by its content, is just a pariddna-lekha, according 
to its technical form, it is just an example of sarvatraga. 

The First Separate Rock Edict which is addressed to the 
city- judiciaries of Tosali and Samapa is an djndlekha beyond 
any doubt. As for S.R.E. II, it contains certain directions to 
his official representatives as to the general policy to be 
followed in dealing with the frontier peoples and ‘frontagers’, 
whence it deserves the name of Kautilya’s sarvatraga. 

The text embodied in the Minor Rock Edict is by Asoka’s 
own nomenclature dhammasavana or proclamation of piety. 
R.E. II, R.E. XIV, P.E. VI and P.E. VII deserve the same 
appellation by their contents. They are sarvatraga in th^ 
literal sense of the term, though not according to Kautilya’s 
definition. 

According to Asoka, P.E. V stands as a typical instance of 
his dhamma-niyama or regulation of piety. A regulation is in 
its substance an djndlekha as well as a sarvatraga under 
Kautilya’s definition. R.E. I, R.E. Ill, R.E. V, R.E. VI, R.E. 
VII, R.E. XII, R.E. XIII, P.E. IV and Bhabru Edict partake 
all of the character of a dhamma-niyama. R.E. IV, R.E. IX, 
R.E. X, P.E. I, P.E. II and P.E. Ill just inculcate Asoka’s 
dhammanusathini or principles of piety. 

But all as engraved are prajndpana-lekha, writs of informa- 
tion, or what Jayaswal would call ‘public notification.’ 

Viewing Asoka’s records in the light of Kautilya’s forms 
of royal writs, Jayaswal has reasonably doubted the propriety 
of the name of ‘Edicts’ applied by European scholars to them. 
Judged by Kautilya’s prescriptions, they are either of these two 
descriptions, public notifications and proclamations, but not 
edicts. 
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By definition an edict is an order proclaimed by authority. 
Strictly adhered to this definition, the name of edict is not 
applicable to the bulk of Asoka’s records. But liberally 
construed, most of the records are edicts in the sense that 
whether apparently moral instructions or public proclam-ations, 
they tacitly carry with them the will and authority of the 
sovereign to enforce obedience to the principles of piety as 
inculcated, emphasized and enforced by Asoka. 

Asoka’s edicts fulfil almost all the thirteen purposes 
(arthdh) of the royal writs mentioned by Kautilya, viz., nindd 
(condemnation), prdiamsd (commendation), prichchhd (interro- 
gation), dkhydnath (narration), arthand (beseeching), pratydkhyd- 
nam (refusal), updldmbhd (censure), pratishedha (prohibition), 
choddnd (urging), sdntvam (conciliation), abhyavapatti (promise 
of help), bhartsanam (threat), and dnundya (persuasion). These 
may be illustrated as follows : 

1. Condemnation : R.E. IX — “Womenfolk perform many, 

diverse, minor and meaningless rites.” 

S.R.E. I — “Some one gets indeed at this, (but) he, too, 
does a part, not the whole of it”. 

2. Commendation : R.E. I — “There are, however, certain 

. festive gatherings approved of as good.” 

R.E. III— “Good is respectful attention to mother and 
father.” 

3. Interrogation : P.E. II — Kiyam chu dhdmmeiti 1 “What 

is piety 1” 

4. Narration ; R.E. Ill — Hevdih dha, “Thus saith.” 

5. Beseeching : S.R.E. I— “You better see to"* this.” 

6. Refusal ; S.R.E. I — “These propensities may not be 
mine.” 

7. Censure ; P.E. Ill — “These are the things that lead to 

evil.” 

S.R.E. I — “You do not get as far as this matter goes.” 

8. Prohibition ; R.E. I— “Here no sacrifice shall be per- 
formed by immolating a living thing whatsoever, and 
no festive gathering held.” 

9" Urging : R.E. VI This is to be reported to me in all 
places, at all times.” 
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10- Conciliation : S.R.E. I — “To me all men are like my 
progeny.” 

11. Promise of help : P.E. VII — “These and many other 
chief officers are occupied with the dispensing of 
charities.” 

12. Threat : R.E. XIII — “They shall be ashamed of their 
conduct and not get killed.” 

13. Persuasion ; R.E. XIII — ta pi anuneti anunijhdpeti, 
“them, too, he entreats and persuades to think.” 

According to Kautilya, the qualities of composition of a 
writ (lekhasampat) consist in proper arrangement of subject- 
matters (arthakrama) , relevancy (sambandha) , completeness 
(paripurnatd) , sweetness (mddhuryam), dignity (auddryam), and 
lucidity or clearness (spashtatvam) , and its faults or drawbacks 
(lekhadoshdh) lie in ugliness (akd,ntih), contradiction (vydghdtah), 
repetition (punaruktam) , bad grammar (apaiabdah), and mis- 
arrangement (samplava). 

The first quality, called arthakrama, is no other than 
what is held out as the essential feature of a discourse of the 
Buddha having a good beginning, a good middle, and a good 
end (adi, kalydnam, majjhe kalydnafh, pariyosdne kalydnarn). 
Such texts of Asoka as R.E. I, R.E. IV, R.E. V, R.E' VI, 
R.E. IX, R.E. XII, S.R.E. I, P.E. IV, P.E. V, and P.E. VII are 
conspicuous with this quality of presentation. 

The second quality of sambandha is what the Buddha in- 
sisted on as pubhaparanusandhi, consistency or harmonious 
linking of that which precedes with that which follows. Both 
relevancy of statements and consistency of thoughts are 
possessed in abundance by the texts of Asoka. Sometimes a 
chain of argument on a particular question runs through con- 
secutive texts, e.g., R.E. IX, R.E. X and R.E. XI. 

The third quality of paripurnatd or completeness is just 
the opposite of what Asoka regrets as being asamati (asamdpti), 
i.e., incompleteness (R.E. XIV). Kautilya’s definition of com- 
pleteness is fully brought out in the Pali Canonical description 
of the Buddha’s mode of presentation of a text of Discourse : 
sattham savyarijanafa kevala-paripunriarh parisuddharn brahma- 
chariyam pakdseti — claiming that “It expresess an idea of un- 
alloyed holy life through a statement, complete in all respects, 
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replete with sense and well-articulated sounds.” The ten tests 
of well- articulated sounds, mentioned by Buddhaghosa, are ; 

sithila-dhanitan cha dlgha-rassam, 
lahuka-garukafi cha niggahitam, 
samhandharfi va vavatthitam vimuttarh, 
dasadha vyanjanabuddhiya pabhedo ti. 

“There is maintained the tenfold distiction between high 
and low accents, long and short syllables, heavy and light 
measures, nasals, combined, properly placed and free sounds.” 

The remaining three qualities of sweetness, dignity and 
lucidity are fully, covered by those by which the Buddha 
sought to characterise a noble form of speech (Brahmajala 
Sutta) : Pharusa-vdcham pahaya . . yd sd vdchd neld kanna-sukhd 
pemaniyd hadayangamd porl bahujand-kantd bahujand-mandpd. 
“Avoiding harshness, that form of speech which is faultless, 
pleasant to the ears, captivating, appealing to the heart, urban, 
agreeable to many, charming to many.” 

In this connexion Buddhaghosa points out the distinction 
between kannasukhd and pemdnlyd by the sweetness of 
expression (vyanjana-madhuratd) and the sweetness of sense 
(atthamadhuratd). Asoka himself claims the sweetness of 
sense (athasd madhuratd, R.E. XIV) as a distinctive quality of 
his edicts. 

As for the sweetness of expression and winning force, 
Asoka records thus his preference for a person endowed with 
these qualities : e akhakhase (aphulusarh) achamde sakhind- 
lambhe.-.hosati (S.R.E. I), “he who will be found to be not of 
harsh speech and fierce nature, but possessed of winsome 
cordiality.” 

Kautilya’s agrdmya corresponds to the Buddha’s port, 
meaning that which is urban, polite, dignified, chaste. Shama 
Sastri thinks that by agrdmyd KauBlya banned ‘colloquial 
words’, which is far from the case. All that he meant was a 
language avoiding that which is uncouth, ugly, vulgar, un- 
polished, slang. Asoka’s texts abound with colloquialisms or 
current popular idioms glowing with lucidity and dignity. 

As for the use of colloquial words, the followers of the 
Buddha had a clear mandate from the Master in whose judge- 
ment it was sheer dogmatism to ban a local word or expression 
because it is not in vogue in another locality. There are 
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various words, for instance, current in different localities for 
one and the same thing, say, “bowl” ; pad, patta, vittha, 
sardva, dharopa, pona, and pisila. Each man thinks that his 
word is the only correct form of expression, whereas each local 
word is as good as another, provided that it denotes to a 
person precisely the thing for which it is meant. In this 
connexion, as pointed out by Winternitz (History of Indian Lit. 
II, p. 603) and myself (Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri Caves), the Buddha’s direction is “not to 
insist unduly on his own provincial dialect {janapadanirutd) 
and at the same time not to deviate from general linguistic 
usage” (Aranavibhafiga Sutta, Majjhima III, p. 234 f.). Con- 
sistently with this the Buddha disapproves the idea of putting 
his words in the Chhandas or Vedic Sanskrit, governed by the 
law of Metre and Rhythm, and enjoins that these should be 
studied by each follower “in his own dialect” (sakdya ninitdya), 
“each in his own language” (Winternitz, op. at. p. 603 ; 
Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, S.B.E, XX, p. 150 f.). Buddha- 
ghosa understands by saka-nirutti, ‘Magadhi, the language 
spoken by the Buddha’, as distinguished from 101 spoken 
dialects of the time. If the expression were sakdya sakdya, 
there would have been no ground of dispute over the interpre- 
tation of the Buddha’s injunction. But from the context, it is 
clear that the Buddhist brethren who were recruits from 
different nationalities, different communities, different castes, 
and different families, were apt to corrupt the Buddha’s words 
by going to reproduce or represent them each in his 
own dialect {sakdya niruttiyd Buddhavachanam dusenti, 
Chullavagga, V. 33). 

The intelligibility, lucidity and dignity of Asoka’s 
language need no comment. He was certainly aware of repeti- 
tion (punarukti) as a defect of composition. As for grammatical 
irregularities (apasabda), we need not rigidly apply the canon 
of Panini or the standard of Pali in adjudicating upon the 
composition of Asokan texts which follows its own grammar 
and idiom. 

As for drawbacks, Asoka in his R.E. XIV, has offered 
explanations for three of them, noticed in the previously 
published Rock Edicts. These are : (1) the impossibility 

of their promulgation all over his empire on account of its 
vastness ; (2) the repetition of the same thing over and over 
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again, justifiable only on the ground of sweetness of its mean- 
ing ; and (3) the incompleteness of the records to be accoimted 
for either by the comprehension of local circumstances, or by 
the consideration of other reasons, or by the fault of the 
Lipikara. R.E. XIII was precluded, for instance, from pro- 
mulgation at Tosali and Samapa owing to its unsuitability to 
Kalinga. But the preclusion of R.E. XI and R.E. XII, was 
certainly due to an error of judgement on the part of the 
Lipikara in Pataliputra and his instructor. 

The consideration of other reasons as an explanation 
of incompleteness is unintelligible otherwise than on the 
supposition that the engraving of the Rock Edicts was thought 
unnecessary in those parts of his empire where he had not to 
reckon with ruling peoples, alien and hostile to the Indo -Aryan 
religion and social system. 

The errors due to the fault of the Lipikara consist 
generally in omissions of ^a few words, clauses, or sentences, 
or in mis -spellings. The omissions in one copy may now be 
easily supplied from another, which is fuller. The spelling 
mistakes may be rectified by means of a comparative study of 
the phonetic system and orthography of the language of a parti- 
cular set. The usual Girnar word for iha is idKa, but accidentally 
we have iloka for idhaloka in R.E. XL Here iloka is palpably a 
mis-spelling. In the case of Shahbazgarhi, the word is hida 
(R.E. I) or iha (R.E. XIII), but in several edicts we get ia, 
which is undoubtedly a mis-spelling of iha. In discussing the 
phonetic distinction and orthography of each set, the philo- 
logist must beware of these minor errors due to the scribe- 
engraver’s faults. 

7. Problem of Variants : The problem of variants 
arises in connection with the edicts that are found in copies 
more than one, such as Rock, Separate Rock, Minor Rock and 
Schism Pillar. As regards the first six Pillar Edicts, barring 
the omissions and commissions committed by the king’s agents 
responsible for drafting, editing and engraving, the variations 
in spellings are confined to the lengthening of the final vowel 
a in the Delhi-Topra, Delhi-Mirath and Allahabad-Kosam 
copies, e.g., cha, cheva, aha, yeva, agaya, asvasa, gonasa, which 
is a marked tendency of the Kalsi version of the Rock Edicts, 
and to the shortening of the final vowel a in the remaining 
three copies, e.g., laja, likhapita, vadhita, which is a marked 
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tendency of the Lumbini and Nigali Sagar Pillar Inscriptions. 
The variations suggest only a slight phonetic difference in one 
and the same Prakrit dialect as it prevailed in the western and 
eastern halves of the Buddhist Middle Country. It is imagin- 
able that two separate drafts had to be made, one for the 
western half and the other for the eastern ; two additional 
copies for each half were left to be made from each draft. The 
YuJita entrusted with the duty of drafting for any half was 
competent to draft the text of P.E. VII (DT) despite its greater 
resemblance with the first six edicts of the western half. 

As regards the Rock Edicts, the Dhauli and Jaugada 
versions were either one a copy from the other or both copies 
from one and the same original draft. The clause containing 
the name of the rock on which one of the two versions was 
inscribed (R.E. I) must have been inserted by the local editor. 
The few variants, drakhati (R.E. I), Piyadrasine (R.E. I), savatra 
(R.E. II), and drasayitii (R.E. IV), that occur in J, were appa- 
rently due to the unconscious influence of the Shahbazgarhi 
copy on the Yukta who prepared the copy for Jaugada. Here 
one is to imagine that one and the same Yukta did the copying 
from drafts for both the places. From the instance of drakhati 
(J), dakhati (Sh), it is evident that the Yukta concerned made a 
confusion between the two places. 

The Kalsi and Yerragudi texts so closely resemble each 
other that they ■•may be regarded almost as based upon two 
copies from one and the same draft intended originally for 
Kalsi. 

^ In one or two places, a grammatical form which befits 
M, occurs in Sh, and a form which befits Sh, occurs in M, 
such as dhramanisite (R.E. V, Sh), dhramanisito (M) ; in one or 
two places the Sh form occurs also in M, e.g., mukhato (R.E. 
VI) ; and in one or two places the M form occurs also in Sh, 
e.g., mokshaye (R.E. V), and even the same Magadhi form, 
apalibodhaye, in both. These may be accounted for by the 
fact that one Yukta prepared both the drafts with habitual or 
unconscious predilection for the Eastern dialect. 

The Girnar texts agree generally with the Dhauli and 
Jaugada, and occasionally with Yerragudi, and yet, on the 
whole, they appear to have an originality or distinct individua- 
lity of their own. 

It is difficult to say anything definitely regarding the 
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Sopara texts. TTie small fragment of R.E. VIII, which now 
survives, goes to show that they were jiist local phonetic 
adaptations from Yerragudi. The Dhauli and Jaugada versions 
of Separate Rock Edicts exhibit some variations here and there, 
which cannot be accounted for otherwise than by the fact 
that they were based on two slightly different drafts, and not 
simply copies from one and the same draft. 

With regard to the Minor Rock Edict, one may observe 
that the three Mysore texts were based on three copies from 
one and the same draft. The same remark holds true of the 
two Hyderabad versions found at Gavimath and Palkigundu. 
The Maski text has a distinct form of its own. The same 
remark applies equally to the Yerragudi text which in the 
wealth of its contents compares favourably with the Mysore 
copies. The Rupnath, Bairat and Sahasram texts appear to 
have been based upon similar but not identical drafts. 

The variations in the three texts of the Schism Pillar 
Edict, too, presuppose three similar but not identical drafts. 

It will be somewhat bold to think with Professor 
Mookerji that just one draft in the official language of Patali- 
putra was prepared in the Imperial Secretariat, from which 
translations were made in preparing copies suiting different 
provinces or localities in India. 

R.E. Ill goes to show that the Yuktas of the Imperial 
Secretariat codified the king’s orders or messages under the 
instruction from the Parishad or Pumshas acquainted, according 
to P.E. IV, with the king’s desires (chamdarfindni). And it is 
clear from R.E. VI, that these orders and messages were issued 
verbally at first by the king. The drafts prepared on the basis 
of the king’s verbal orders and dictations by the different per- 
sonal agents were bound to vary. W e are, moreover, to pre- 
sume that among the Yuktas, some were considered competent 
to prepare the draft for Shahbazgarhi, some for Mansehra, 
some for Dhauli, some for Kalsi, some for Yerragudi. In the 
case of the Minor Rock and Schism Pillar Edicts, the king’s 
instruction was to have copies made from those supplied from 
the capital for wide circulation. 

8. Canon of interpretation : The scientific approach 
to a subject implies a dispassionate attitude of mind towards 
all things that concern it. Such a mental attitude is not in 
itself a great thing unless it results from a readiness of the self 
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to leave no stone unturned in exploring all avenues of informa- 
tion and truth, a courage to view facts as they are, an intellec- 
tual equipment for discriminating facts in reference to their 
proper contexts, the preparedness of reason to consider all 
suggestions and all view-points with an open mind, and no 
less the capacity of the scholar or investigator for pronounc- 
ing sound judgements and arriving at a rational conclusion. 
There is no hide and seek policy, no concealment of facts, all 
cards, all available' materials being laid on the table for inspec- 
tion, consideration and adjudication. The question is not so 
much whether Chandragupta Maurya or Asoka is the greater 
hero, the question is not so much whether Asoka was a 
Buddhist or Jaina by his religious faith as how far the progres- 
sive trend of Indian and world thought found a tangible expres- 
sion through his records and various actions, how far he suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling the cherished ideals of political administra- 
tion, or how far and in what ways he was able to direct the 
course and advance the cause of Indian and world civilization. 

His own records being the first-hand and most trust- 
worthy source of information, a canon of their interpretation 
in their true historical and linguistic bearings is a desideratum. 
The best method of interpretation is to make one record 
explain the other, which means an interpretation of any single 
word, term or statement in the light of a concordance of all 
available records. In case the records themselves suffice to 
estabhsh a definite interpretation, it may be strengthened by 
the exact literary parallels from the texts bearing upon the age. 
In case these in themselves are insufficient for the purpose, the 
aid may be sought from either contemporary literature or 
works that stand near about the age, as well as from the avail- 
able traditions of Asoka or the Mauryas in general, the sub- 
sequent inscriptions of India and the Greek writings and 
other foreign accounts. But in all circumstances the first and 
main reliance must be placed on the records themselves. 

It will be seen that Asoka himself has suggested some 
keys to the understanding of his records. He tells us that all 
that he did was to promote the cause of piety or duty amongst 
all within his empire, outside his empire, nay, all the world 
over, if possible. Two were the means whereby he sought to 
achieve this end, namely, the regulations (dharnmaniyamani) 
and moral persuasion (nijhati). The inculcation of the 
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principles of piety (dhammanusathis), the proclamations of piety 
(dhammasavandni), and the moni’mental acts of piety (dhamma- 
tharnbhdni) were the three distinct modes of moral persuasion 
(P.E. VII). Thus in the light of the main purpose and the two 
chief means and their modes we are to view and evaluate his 
records. Secondly, it will be noticed that he has adopted 
throughout the conventional literary uddesa-niddesa method of 
the age of presenting first a thesis and then elaborating or 
elucidating it. Thus there runs a chain • of argument through 
his records, which may be more easily followed up and better 
appreciated by setting them in their chronological order. That 
is to say, one must understand the textual connection of R.E. 
II, which reads like a proclamation, with R.E. Ill, that of 
R.E. IV with R.E. Ill, the chain of argument through R.E. VII, 
R.E. IX and R.E. XI, R.E. V, R.E. VII, R.E. XII, R.E. XIII and 
P.E. VII, through R.E. X, P.E. I and M.R.E., so on and so 
forth. Thirdly, his records, containing as they do certain 
general statements, are not meant to be exhaustive. The 
general statements go on typifying things arid ideas and the 
definition is suggested in terms of its illustrative instances. 
Thus there is no wonder that the banyan trees (nigohdni, P.E. 
VII) typify all shade-trees (vrachha, lukhdni, R.E. II) ; the wells 
(kupd, udupancini), all artificial reservoirs of water, tanks, 
ponds, and the Test ; the antelopes (magd, R.E. I), all eatable 
quadrupeds ; the peafowls' (mord, R. E. I), all eatable birds ; 
the mango-groves (ambavadikd, Queen’s Edicts), all orchards ; 
while the celestial mansions, elephants and clusters of lumi- 
naries, typify all celestial forms (divydni rupdni, R.E. IV) ; the 
Dhrmamahamatras typify all high officials entrusted with the 
duty of distribution of royal charities (R.E. V, P.E. VII) ; 
P.E. V and M.R.E. typify respectively all Regulations and 
Proclamations of Piety (P.E. VII). 

Lastly, the sentences and clauses in Asoka’s statements 
must be properly punctuated so as to avoid all possibilities of 
misinterpretation. The difficulty of punctuation confronts us 
particularly in R.E. Ill, R.E. IV, R.E. V, R.E. VIII, S.R.E. I, 
M.R.E, and P.E. VII. 
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BEARINGS ON LITERATURE 

The inscriptions of Asoka have their bearings on Indian 
literature in general and on Buddhist literature in particular. 
As regards their bearings on the latter, the seven Pariydyas or 
Pieces selected from a then known corpus of Buddhamchana 
and strongly recommended in the Bhabru Edict for constant 
study and comprehension by the monks, nuns and laity loom 
large in our view. As a devout Buddhist. Asoka upheld the 
traditional belief : “All that is said by the Master is well said”. 
His pronouncement on this point is nothing but a verbatim 
reproduction of a dictum now traceable in the Anguttara 
Nikaya (IV, p. 164). 

His own word for the doctrinal tradition of each sect is 
dgama (R.E. XII : kalydndgamd), while dgdtdgdmd (“masters of 
the received tradition”) is an oft-recurring Pali epithet applied 
tO-early Therds. Thus the Buddhist doctrinal tradition was 
nothing then but a growing corpus of Subhdshitds or Pravd- 
chdnds of the Buddha (cf. Mahaparinibbana suttanta, vi : 
Sdtthu-pdvdchdndkdm) . But Prdvdchdndm is the name by which 
the whole of Vedic tradition was being honoured in the earlier 
Upanishads (cf. Taittiriya, I. 11.1. : svadhydyd-prdvdchdndbhydm ; 
Katha, I. 2.22 : ndydm dtmd prdvdchdnend Idbhyah). The words 
of Mahavira, too, passed as pdvdydnam (Prdvachdndtn). 

The name Pdriydyd was suggested by the Buddha himself 
for a connected discourse or reasoned statement on a point of 
his Doctrine or Discipline. This has been replaced in the 
extant Pali Canon by suttd, which matches with siiktd (‘well- 
said something’) as well as sutrd (‘threaded or aphoristic some- 
thing’). In the Sarvastivada Canon we have pdrydyd-sutrd 
instead of a mere pdrydya or a mere sutrd, which, to say the 
least, is an overdoing of things. A Pdriydyd with its methodi- 
cal setting of propositions and logical sequence of thoughts 
bears out the true textual significance of the term Pali. 
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To see the Good Faith long endure (hevam sadhamme 
chilathitike hosatl ti) is the pronounced Buddhist motive which 
actuated Asoka to suggest seven texts as the best of all, accord- 
ing to his own idea, from his own point of view. Whatever 
a Budddhist did, it was in the interest of his religion, the 
stability or stabilisation of the Good Faith (Sadhammatthiti) 
was invariably his main motive, and whatever the Master him- 
self set out or laid down for the guidance of his disciples or 
followers was inspired by the same motive. 

The selections from the then known corpus of Buddha- 
vachana proposed by Asoka served as models for similar 
selections recommended by the Pali commentators. The Bhar- 
hut sculptures of the 2nd century B.C., with or without labels, 
presuppose selections from the traditional texts, made from 
the point of view of Buddha’s biography.’ Similarly selections 
are listed in the Milindapanha and Mahavamsa. A selective 
process was at work in Buddhist literature, even from earlier 
times, and it tended to attach a ritual value in chanting to a 
single Sutta or a group of select texts from the corpus of Bud- 
dhavachana. The Pali Atthaka and Parayana groups of sixteen 
poems were hot favourites with the immediate disciples of the 
Buddha. Later on the Munigatha was combined with the 
former and the Khaggavisana Sutta with the latter. The Bud- 
dhist missions reported to have been despatched to different 
countries and localities in Asoka’s time found it expedient to 
base their first discourse on a select text or a group of texts, 
and put together, all the texts used by them go to make a 
handy book of selections (Mahavaiiisa, xii, xiv. 22, 58, 63). 
Similar selections are mentioned by name in the Milindapaftha 
(p. 349 f.) and the Mahavamsa (xxx. 82, 83, etc.). Attention 
might here be drawn to a smaller list of six in the Sutta-nipata 
Commentary (Paramattha-jotika, II). But much seems to have 
been made of Buddhaghosa’s list of four passages in the Visu- 
ddhimagga, Kammatthanagahana-niddesa, viewed as one having 
common texts with Asoka’s list (Bhandarkar, op. cit., p 89f.; 
Kosambi, LA., XL, p. 40). The passages are catalogued as 
Rathavinitapatipadam (identified with Asoka’s Upatisapasine), 
Nalaka-patipadarh (identified with Asoka’s Moneya-Sute), 
Tuvataka-patipadarh (sought to be identified with Asoka’s 
Vinaya-samukase), and Maha-ariyavaiiisa-patipadarh (indentified 
with Asoka’s Aliyavasani). 
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The same selective process is in fact much earlier, and 
it is clearly traceable through the Grihya Sutras. There, too, 
it has served to set ritual values on certain select hymns, the 
list varying with authorities in spite of a basic agreement. The 
list swelled up with the addition of such later works as the 
Bharata of Jaimini and the Mahabharata of Vaisampayana. 

The ritual side is absent in Asoka’s selections. He con- 
ceived them on a rational consideration of their use or utility 
in terms of stability of the Good Faith. The first piece is called 
Vinaya-samukase, “The Vinaya Exalted”, “The Vinaya Extoll- 
ed.” With Oldenberg and Rhys Davids (S.B.E., XIII, p. xxvi f.) 
we may take the title to mean ‘.‘Abstract of Vinaya.” In P.E.I, 
ukasa is used in the sense of “the exalted;” the Buddha’s teach- 
ing of the Four Noble Truths is praised in Pali as sdmukkarh- 
sikd dhammadesana (Vinaya Mahavagga, I. 7- 6 ; Udana, V. 3), 
meaning “the most excellent sermon” (Winternitz) or “the 
essential teaching”. But the Pali scholiasts explain samukkaih- 
sika as “self-seized”, “self-discovered” (attana va uddharitva 
gahlta), which is far-fetched. To the ancients, as Buddhaghosa 
points out, the Anumana Sutta (Majjhima— N. I.) was known 
as Bhikkhu- vinaya, and the Singalovada Sutta (Digha — N. III.) 
as Gihi-vinaya. Whether Asoka’s piece is “The Vinaya Exalted” 
or “The Vinaya Outlined”, with Mr. Sailendranath Mitra I 
agree in thinking that its Pali counterpart is no other than the 
Vinaya passage in the Anguttara Nikaya, I, p. 98f., inasmuch 
as this is the only Canonical tract in which the Vinaya is both 
exalted or extolled in terms of its purposes and outlined or 
crystallized as regards its topics. One of the main purposes 
in terms of which the Vinaya is extolled is the stabilisation of 
the Good Faith. 

The Second piece is Aliyavasani. Rhys Davids identifies 
this with the passage dealing with Dasa-ariyavasa, (“The ten 
abodes of the elect”), and Dharmananda Kosambi, with the 
passage dealing with Chattaro Ariyavarhsd (“The fourfold heri- 
tage of the elect”). Presumably Asoka’s passage does not refer 
to a bare enumeration of the four Ariyavamsas but to a regular 
Discourse on the subject which is found embodied in the 
Anguttara Nikaya and to which Buddhaghosa applies the name 
of Maha-ariyavariisa Suttanta. The text is described by Byd- 
dhaghosa as one which is edificatory of the practice of content- 
ment as to the four requisites of a bhikshu and delight in medi- 
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tation. The Pali title, as explained by Buddhaghosa, signifies 
the uninterrupted, long-continued tradition of the elect {Ariya- 
tanti, Ariyappaveni). But Asoka’s title presupposes a neuter 
word vasarh, meaning ‘control’, ‘habitual practice.’ Accord- 
ingly the Pali equivalent of Asoka’s title is Ariyavasd or Ariya- 
vasani, which is more appropriate to the subject-matter of the 
Maha-ariyavaiiisa Suttanta. 

As to ariyavasarn being the word presupposed by the 
Asokan title, one may cite here the corroborative evidence 
from the Tonigala inscription of Ceylon of Meghavanna’s time 
(E.Z., III, p, 182) in which the word Ariyavasa occurs twice — 
Ariyavasa vatavi, Ariyavasa kar-arux. In Asokan dialects the 
neuter : plural suffix ani is nowhere used in the declension of 
masculine stems but- in accusative plural or nominative plural 
when the voice is a passive one. Dr. Paranavitana himself is 
not sure of the equation of the inscriptional vasa with varnsa 
or vassa. For “the significance of Ariyavamsa,” the reader is 
referred to Rev. Rahula’s informative article in the University 
of Ceylon Review for April, 1943, p. 59ff. 

The third piece called Anagatabhayani is found to be a 
conglomeration of four cognate Discourses, each enumerating 
the five future dangers of the Good Faith. The first two of 
them categorise the five dangers keeping which in view a 
bhikshu should immediately start a life of energetic effort for 
the attainment of that which has not yet been attained, and the 
last two enumerate them in such a manner that the right- 
thinking bhikshus should strive to avoid after apprehending 
them. The future dangers anticipate the prevalence of food- 
scarcity or famine, and of fear of life and property due to 
internecine feuds, the split in the Sangha, the moral, intellec- 
tual and spiritual degradation, deterioration or degeneration 
of the bhikshus, the wilful neglect of the study of the Buddha’s 
profound Discourses and preference for the study of the 
skilfully composed poetical works of other schools of thought, 
the lack of earnestness in the right cause, the growth of 
ease-lovingness and of fondness for personal requisites, and 
constant association of the bhikshus with the bhikshuriis -and 
women learners or with the resident householders waiting for 
ordination. 

The stress laid on a life of exertion, wakefulness, 
watchfulness or alertness,’ the fear of schism in the Sangha, the 
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emphasis laid on a life of moderation, patience and 
forbearance, etc., are all in keeping with Asoka’s edicts. 

The fourth piece is entitled Munigatha, precisely as in the 
Divyavadana (pp. 20,35) which is a Mulasarvastivada work in 
Sanskrit. The Pali poem in the Sutta-nipata bears the name of 
Munisutta. Like the Khaggavisana, the Munisutta stands out 
prominently as an early type of didactic Buddhist ballad poetry, 
couched in easy-flowing but vigorous language, characterised 
by the sublimity of thought, filled with genuine religious 
sentiment, singing of the glory of the life of lonely meditation, 
free from worldly cares and anxieties, and contrasting the 
same with the care-worn life of a householder. The 
recommendation of such a piece as this even to the laity for 
constant study and comprehension goes direct as an evidence 
against the theory that Asoka was opposed to the idea of 
turning a monk, severing connexion with the world. 

The next piece, called Moneyasute, has been identified by 
Rhys Davids with a short Sutta on moneyyas in the Itivuttaka, 
and by Kosambi with the Nalaka Sutta in the Sutta-nipata. 
The Itivuttaka Sutta giving as it does a bare enumeration of 
the three moneyyas (modes of quietude), does not match well 
with Asoka’s intended passage. It is obviously a larger 
Discourse such as one presented in the Nalaka Sutta of which 
the Lokottaravada version is cited in the Mahavastu. Asoka’s 
title leads us, ^no doubt, to think that the Discourse in its 
earlier stage was called Moneyya, and that at that, stage 
it stood without the first stanza introducing Nalaka as 
interlocutor. The elimination of this stanza does not impair 
the wholeness of the Discourse. 

The consensus of opinion is in favour of identifying the 
sixth piece, called Upatisa-pasine ( “The Questions of 
Upatishya” ), with the Rathavinita Sutta in the Majjhima 
Nikaya. This Sutta might indeed go by the name of 
Upatisa-pasine, inasmuch as the questions answered in it were 
all put by ^ariputra who, according to his own declaration, 
was generally loiown by the name of Upatishya. His questions 
anticipating the replies received from the interlocutor set out 
the seven successive modes of purity, all ultimately leading up 
to Nirvana. Thus the Sutta contains the matika or ground 
plan of such later exegetical works as the Abhidhammavatara, 
the Vimuttimagga and the Visuddhimagga. But the choice lies 
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yet between this and the Sariputta Sutta (Suttanipata, iv. 16), 
the latter, too, being a Discourse in reply to a question of 
Sariputta. The Milinda list of select texts includes the name 
pf the Sariputta Sutta (ib., p. 349), and by the Therapanha 
Sutta the Mahavariisa (XXX. 82) probably meant this very 
Discourse. 

' The seventh piece, called Laghulovade, is accurately 
identified by Senart with the Ambalatthika Rahulovada Sutta 
(Majjhima- N., II). Asoka specifies it as that particular text 
of Rahulovada which contains the Buddha’s admonition on 
falsehood, addressed to Rahula (musavadam adhigichya 
bhagavatd budhena bhdsite). Obviously his intention is to 
distinguish this particular admonition from other texts bearing 
the same title. As placed in the Majjhima Nikaya, the three 
texts of Rahulovada are distinguished from one another as 
Maha (Greater), Chula (Lesser), and Ambalatthika ( with 
reference to the place). The Maha- Rahulovada was one of 
the popular Discourses, as evidenced by the Milindapafiha 
(p. 349) and the Mahavariisa (XXX. 83). Thus from the way 
in which Asoka refers to the particular Rahulovada, 
we can easily infer that he was acquainted with a 
corpus of Buddhavachana, which contained more than one 
Rahulovada. 

These are not all. Asoka in his R. E. IX (G, Dh, J), has 
quoted a dictum (asti cha pi vutarh : sadhu dana iti, dane ti), 
which is traceable in the Sadhu Sutta (Sairiyfitta-N. I, p. 20). 
Not only that. Another dictum (panesu sayamo sadhu), which 
occurs in the same edict, is traceable to the same source. 
Asoka’s pronouncement on the superior value of dhammadana 
(the gift of the Doctrine), which occurs in R.E. IX and is 
repeated in R.E. XI, is to be found in the same Sutta, as also 
in a verse of the Dhammapada (verse 354 : sabbaddnam 
dhammadanam jindti). A similar adage can indeed be traced in 
Manu, iv. 233, but here the word is brahmaddnaih. The 
protocol of the Bhabru Edict cannot but remind us of similar 
conventional expressions in the Suttas of the Digha and 
Majjhima Nikayas. 

The words, athd. pita etc. ( S.R.E. II ), expressing the 
desired mutual relationship between the ruler and the ruled, 
have their exact counterpart in a gdthd. of the Mahasutasoma 
Jataka. The parallels cited from the Arthasastra, 
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Mahabharata and Buddhacharita (II. 97) are one-sided, 
wherefore these do not fully fit in with Asoka’s statement. 

Anuposatharh in P.E. V and Schism Pillar Edict (Samath) 
is a Buddhist technical term, which is met with in the Vinaya 
Mahavagga, II. Anavdsasi dvdsayiye, vdsdpetaviye ( Schism 
Pillar Edict ) is also found to be a Vinaya technical phrase. 
As a matter of fact, the -whole text of the ordinance in the 
Schism Pillar Edict has behind it a Vinaya injunction in the 
Mahavagga, which reads ; Sanghabhedako upasampanno 
ndsetabbo, and the precise nature of the measure adopted by 
Asoka is faithfully described in the Samantapasadika and Pali 
Chronicles (Inscr. ii, p. 154). 

Pilgrimages to Lumbini and Sambodhi (Bodhgaya) were 
imdertaken by Asoka in accordance with the Buddha’s express 
opinion (Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, Digha-N.II, p. 140), and 
the expression, hida Budhe jdte, or hida bhagavarh jdte ti (Here 
the Blessed One was bom), which occurs in the Lumbini Pillar 
Inscription with reference to the village of Lumbini, has idha 
Tathdgato jdto ti ( Mahaparinibbana Suttanta ) for its Pali 
parallel. 

Anoka’s claim, mayd bahukaldnarh katarh (R.E.V), me 
bahuni kaydndni katdni (P. E. II), is just an echo of the 
Bodhisattva’s declaration, kata me kalydnd anekarupd 
(Mahasutasoma Jataka, No ; 437). 

The purposes of anusaThydna, as stated in R.E. Ill ( read 
with reference to R.E. II) and in S.R.E. I, correspond to those 
mentioned by Buddhaghosa ( Inscr. ii, p. 12 ). The public 
works, mentioned in R.E. II, P.E. II, P.E. VII and Queen’s 
Edict, may be supposed to have been inspired by the 
Aramaropa Sutta. (Inscr. ii, p. 157). The duties of a pious 
householder stressed by Asoka throughout his edicts fall all 
within the scheme of the Singalovada Suttanta (Digha-N. III). 
The phrase, pordnd pakiti, is met with only in the Pali Jatakas 
(Inscr. ii, p. 113), Asoka ’s dsulope (S.R.E. I) is peculiarly 
Buddhistic (ib., p. 90). The same holds true of {samvata-kapd 
(R.E. IV, V), sukatam dukatam (R.E. V), svage (R.E. VI, DC, 
M.R.E.) and apdye (S.R.E. I). For the popular significance of 
the vimdnas, hastins, agniskandhas, and other celestial forms, 
mentioned in R.E. IV, one must in the first instance look into 
the Vimana stories in the Vimanavatthu and those interspersed 
in the Jatakas. 
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Even behind Asoka’s idea of causing his edicts to be 
permanently engraved on pavata (a rock), silatharhbha, (a stone- 
pillar), or a sUdphalaka ( a stone slab ) was the Buddha’s 
opinion that a writing in stone is not easily delible, that it 
endures long (Anguttara N. I. p. 283 : pasdne lekhd na khipparfi 
lujjati . . chiratthitikd hoti). 

The instances need not be multiplied. The Bhabru 
Edict distinctly presupposes a traditional corpus of Buddha- 
vachandt constituted of Discourses in prose as well as those in 
verse. Out of the seven recommended texts, four are 
found to be prose Discourses, two to be poems or poetical 
Discourses, and one to be a Discourses in prose or verse. 
The Rahulovada on musdvdda suggests the existence 
of other Rahulovadas. These texts are embodied in the 
Majjhima Nikaya ( the Sarvastivada Madhyamagama ), the 
Anguttara Nikaya (the Sarvastivada Ekottaragama), and the 
Sutta-nipata. The Sadhu Sutta, presupposed by R.E. IX, is 
contained in the Saiiiyutta Nikaya (the Sarvastivada 
Sarnyuktagama). The idea of Sarhvatta-kappa, the protocol of 
the Bhabru Edict, and the undertaking of pilgrimages to the 
places of importance to the Buddhists presuppose some Suttas 
in the Digha Nikaya (the Sarvastivada Dirghagama). Several 
parallel dicta and idioms lead us back to the Jataka gathas. The 
main text and appendix of the Schism Pillar Edict (Sarnath) 
caimot but have in its background the Vinaya Mahavagga and 
ChuUavagga which in their turn presuppose the existence of the 
two books of the Vinaya Suttavibhanga. The serial Discourse 
on Anagata-bhayani refers to Abhidhamma-katha and Vedalla 
katha. The latter is embodied in the two Suttas of the 
Majjhima Nikaya, called Mahavedalla and Chula vedalla. By the 
former, too, we shall not perhaps be justified in thinking of 
the books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka ; it probably denoted 
certain special Suttas like those canonised by the Sarvastivada 
sect as Abhidharma treatises, standing as these do half way 
between the Suttas proper and the Pali Abhidhamma books. 
The Vinaya Mahavagga and ChuUavagga, taken together, 
outhne the Buddhist ecclesiastical history from Buddhahood to 
the Second Buuddist council, held in 100 B.E., and present a 
systematic accoxmt of the origin and development of the 
Vinaya rules and conventions. All accounts but those of the 
First and Second Councils fall within the life-time of the 
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Buddha, while the two Councils enclose between them just a 
century, which elapsed after the Buddha’s demise. The account 
of the First Council speaks of the canonisation of the two 
books of the Vinaya Sutta-vibhanga, and the five Nikayas 
without, however, the enumeration of the books of the then 
known Khuddaka Nikaya. The Vinaya passages cited in the 
account of the Second Council are mostly from the 
Suttavibhanga-, while two of them are now to be found in the 
Mahavagga. Of the two passages, the first is cited as a 
sarhyutta and the second as a vatthu instead of as Khandhakas. 
The naming of the first as Uposatha-sarhyutta is important as 
indicating that it originally formed an integral part of the 
Samyuttagama. Besides the account of the Second Council 
assigned to 100 B.E., the Serissaka story in the Vimanavatthu 
claims to have been a composition of the same time (vide B. C. 
Law’s History of Pali Literature, I). 

Asoka uses the word nikayd to denote either the 
bodies or classes of officers (R.E, XII, cf. Arthasastra, 11. 4. 
kenipravahanlnikdya) , or religious bodies or sects (R.E. XIII), or 
species of living beings (jivanikayani, P.E. V), but nowhere 
applies it to mean separate collections of texts. As noted, 
his word for the literary tradition of a sect is dgama. The 
Theravada is the only Buddhist sect which replaced dgama by 
nikdya in the case of the Sutta collections. The Dipavainsa which 
is the oldest among the Pali Chronicles designates the Sutta 
Pitaka as Agama Pitaka. But once used, Nikdya continued to 
be used as a textual title by the Theriyas, and Panchanekdyika 
(one who knows the five Nikayas by heart) is even met with 
as a personal epithet in some of the donative inscriptions at 
Bharhut (more accurately Berhut^ from Virahotra) and Sanchi 
(2nd century B.C.). The Mula Sarvastivada sect, on the other 
hand, retained the name Agama. But in connection with the 
Pali expression, dgatdgamd, Buddhaghosa_ points out ; eko 
Nikdyo eko Agamo, . . .paficha Nikdya pancka Agama ndma. 

The growing corpus of Buddh.avach.ana, precisely like 
Vedic literature, was being handed down as an oral tradition 
from teacher to teacher until its commitment to writing, and 
there were regular Institutions of Bhdnakas or Reciters of the 
Sacred Texts, charged with the twofold duty of preservation 
and transmission by methodical and periodical chanting (Barua 
and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, sub voce bhanaka). The Sutta 
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and Vinaya texts were being regularly chanted at different 
places by the bhikshus even while the Buddha was alive and 
facilities were given for the purpose (Mahavagga, iv. 15.4 ; 
Chullavagga, iv 4.4.). As regards the Theravada tradition, the 
corpus underwent some six redactions prior to its commitment 
to writing, three in India and three in Ceylon, and at least two 
books were added to it after that. The Pali Canon, as is now 
preserved in Sinhalese, Burmese and Siamese MSS., is wanting 
in certain passages and stories cited in the later exegetical 
works and commentaries or otherwise preserved in the 
scriptures of other sects. The history of its development, as 
far as we can envisage it, shows the processes of reshuffling or 
permutation and combination, amplification, annotation, 
adaptation, and affiliation. 

As regards other Buddhist doctrinal traditions, the 
Dipavamsa rightly points out that each sect or school with its 
rise appreciably modified the Theravada corpus by the 
reshuffling as well as elimination of texts, by additions and 
alterations, by textual distortions and novel interpretations, and 
no less by changes in nomenclatures, phraseologies, phonetics, 
and grammar. The Sarvastivada is the main sect whose Canon 
closely resembles the Theravada minus some texts and portions 
of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. But judged text by text by the 
evidence of the edicts of Asoka and other Indian inscriptions, 
the extant Canons of other Buddhist sects are chronologically 
later than the Theravada. 

As for beariags on Indian literature in general, there are 
certain things in the inscriptions of Asoka that cannot be 
wholly accounted for by the Canon of Theravada and 
Sarvastivada. For instance, the three words, parisrave, 
aparisrave, and asinave (— anhaya), of which the first two 
occur in R.E. X and the third occurs in P.E. II, III, are 
peculiarly Jaina. The citation from the Acharanga Sutra : je 
asavd te parissavd, je parissavd, je andsava te aparissavd, is a 
traditioal Jaina dictum, which may easily be supposed to have 
been at the back of Asoka’s opinion : eshe tu parisrave yarn 
apunarh. 

Asoka’s interesting list of birds, fishes and quadrupeds 
in P.E. V, in short, of creatures as abhakshyas is on a par with 
those in the Law-books of Bodhayana and Vasishtha which in 
their tarn presuppose the works of Gautama and Vriddha 
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Manu. In the background of the lunar days and half months 
specified by Asoka in the same edict as those to be strictly 
observed for abstinence from certain acts of cruelty to animals 
are the injunctions in the Vinaya Mahavagga as well as the 
prescriptions in the Grihya Sutras. But as regard his list of 
creatures as avadhyas (P.E. V), its substantial agreement is with 
that in the Arthasastra (Inscr. ii, p, 360 ff.). 

The popular maxim, evam samavdyah kartavyah 
(Panchatantra, 1. 15), is echoed by Asoka’s dictum : samavdyo 
eva iadhu (R.E. XII), which does not, however, prove the 
greater antiquity of the Sanskrit text Panchatantra wherein the 
maxim is embodied. It suggests only the priority of the fable 
conveying the maxim with its Pali counterpart in the 
Sammodamana Jataka illustrated in the Bharhut sculpture 
(Barua, Barhut, Bk. Ill, PI. LXXII. 93). 

Among the ancient grammatical works, Katyayana’s 
Varttika notices the word Devdndrhpriya (Pali Devatdnampiyo), 
and Patanjali’s Mahabhashya discloses its significance as a 
personal epithet or mode of address. The Mahabhashya 
makes also mention of the Khalatika parvata which figures in 
two of Asoka’s Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions. Panini’s 
adikarah (Jaina digare), lipikarah, livikarah (III. 2.21) - are 
presupposed by Asoka’s ddikaro, ddikare (R.E. V) and lipikdra 
(R.E. XIV). 

As regards the Smriti literature, lists of non -eatable or 
forbidden animals, birds, beasts and fishes ( abhakshyas ), 
contained in the older Law-books, are certainly in the literary 
background of Asoka’s list of avadhyas (P.E. V). In this 
respect the Dharmasutras of Bodhayana and Vasishtha deserve 
special notice, particularly for the reason that both the works 
prohibit the eating of the flesh of rhinoceros and allow the 
eating of the meat of peafowls. Furthermore, Vasishtha’s 
pdndukapotans the same species of birds as the setakapota in 
Asoka’s list. • It is again in the treatises of Bodhayana and 
Vasishtha that we come across the phrase kdmam or kdmam tu 
corresponding to Asoka’s kdmam chu (S.R.E. II). Manu’s text, 
which in its extant form is later than Asoka’s time, has a 
distinct saying in verse corresponding to a dictum in Pali and 
in Asokavachana. 

Asoka’s insistence on the middle course (majha, S.R.E.I) 
is quite in keeping with Kautilya’s wisdom (Arthasastra, 1.4). 
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Without sidelights from the Arthasastra we are helpless in 
accounting for the importance attached by Asoka to the two 
asterisms of Tishya and Punarvasu (S.R.E. I, II, P.E. V.). The 
human treatment of slaves and servants, the grounds of release 
of prisoners before they have served out the full term of court 
sentence, the king’s obligations to the aged, the destitute, the 
orphans, etc., and the consultation of the Council of Ministers, 
in connection with urgent matters are common, more or less 
to the edicts and the Arthasastra. Both emphasize the need of 
practice of utthdna ( exertion ) as secret of success in 
administration. 

But the prose treatise of the Arthasastra, as we now 
have it, is not only post-Asokan but post-Sunga in date. Its 
mode of dating a record in terms of the regnal year, month, 
half-month and day (rdjavarshah mdsah pakshak divasah) tallies 
with that in the Kushana, Ikshvaku and other later Indian 
inscriptions and differs appreciably from that in the 
inscriptions of Asoka. 

Its list of about ten kinds of slaves stands, as pointed 
out by Dr. Atindranath Bose, midway between that of Manu 
and that of Narada. 

It counts the seasons as six and defines each of them 
(II. 20), while Asoka’s phrase tlsu chdtummdslsu (P.E. V.) clearly 
suggests the adherence of his inscriptions to the tradition of 
three seasons. The tradition of six seasons may be shown, 
however, to be a pre-Buddhistic one. 

The Lekhdka of the Arthasastra is not the same 
fimctionary as the Lipikara of Asoka. The leaves (patra) are 
the writing material contemplated by the Arthasastra (II. 10) 
and writing meant the employment of some sort of an ink, 
while with Asoka the writing material was a hard substance 
like stone, and writing meant engraving of letters on such a 
material. The Arthasastra suggests the wisdom ofi the part of 
the king of consulting sometimes his ministers by sending 
letters ( patra-preshanem, I. 15 ), a procedure which is 
inconceivable much before the birth of Christ. The Arthasastra 
classification and rules of royal writs (II. 10) may be made 
applicable to the inscriptions of Asoka, but the records of 
Asoka fall far below the standard of perfection in epistolary 
correspondence as set up in the Arthasastra. 

The difference in spite of general agreement between the 
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two list of avadhyas, one offered in Asoka’s P.E. V and the 
other in the Artharsastra (II. 16) is remarkable. Whilst Asoka’s 
list is prepared on the twofold ground that the creatures 
included in it are those which were neither eaten by men nor 
came into men’s use, the Arthasastra list is based on the 
consideration that the creatures included in it were sacrosancts 
in the people’s eye (mangalyak). 

Some of Asoka’s Mahdmatras (R.E. XIII) were indeed 
like the Adhyakshas of the Arthasastra, but on this ground it 
cannot be held that all the Adhyakshas (Superintendents) of 
the Arthasastra were Asoka’s Mahamatras. It is only by 
suggestio falsi that one may seek to identify wholly Asoka’s 
Stryadhyaksha Mahamatras with the Qanikadhyaksha of the 
Arthasastra. 

The Rajjukas and Pradesikas who were the highly 
important but not newly appointed officers of Asoka are 
rather missed in the Arthasastra. Even the Maurya capital 
Pataliputra is not mentioned in it. It has moreover nothing to 
say about the Greek contemporaries of the Mauryas. Its hostile 
attitude towards the Sakyas (Buddhists), Ajivakas, and other 
so-called vrishala pravrajitas suggests its partiality to the 
Brahmans and Brahmanical ascetics, and its predilections for the 
rajasuya and horse sacrifices suggest its connection with a post- 
Mauryan age of Brahmanical reaction against Buddhism, Jainism, 
and Ajivikism. The Pali tradition represents, no doubt, 
Bindusara, father and predecessor of Asoka, as a votary of the 
Brahmanist and a lay supporter of the Brahmans and 
Brahmanical ascetics. But there are at the same time traditions 
in Pali and Sanskrit to show that the Ajivikas at least among 
the Indian ascetics, banned in the Arthasastra, had some 
amount of influence in the court and household of Bindusara. 

The Dharmasthas of the Arthasastra correspond neither 
to the Rajjukas nor to the Dharmamaharndtras of Asoka, 
although it may be shown that their duties coincided in some 
respects with those assigned to the Rajjukas and in some 
respects with those assigned to the Dharmamaharndtras. 

The connexion or difference between the Amdtyas and 
Mahdmatras is not quite clear from the Arthasastra. They do 
not find mention in the list of Government servants receiving 
subsistence (V.3J. Although distinguished from the Mantrins, 
it would seem that some of the Amatyas were members of the 

6 
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Mantriparishad. In Chapter 6 of Bk. V, Amdtya and 
Mahdmdtra seem to have been employed as one and the same 
designation. In adopting Mahdmdtra as a common designation 
of the members of the Parisd (R.E. VI) and all high officers of 
the State, Asoka appears to have followed the tradition of 
Magadha and Kosala as represented in the older stratum of the 
Pali Canon, whereas the prose treatise of the Arthasastra 
appears to have been the compilation of a time when the 
designation Mahdmdtra tended to pass out of use. Like 
Sachiva\ Amdtya was evidently a general designation for all 
classes of officers. 

The prose treatise of the Arthasastra is compiled in 
strict conformity to a textual and exegetical methodology 
(Tantrayukti) defined in its concluding chapter (XV. 1). This 
methodology with its 32 terms is presented in the same 
language and in the same manner as in the concluding chapter 
of the Susrutasamhita, whereas the textual form and uddeia- 
nirdeia method of the edicts of Asoka are on a par with that 
in the Pali Suttas. 

The extant prose treatise of the Arthasastra pre- 
supposes an anthology of 6,000 slokas, which is ascribed to 
Kautilya, and the Mokas in this earlier kdrikd, as may be judged 
by those still preserved in the prose treatise, were mostly, 
if not wholly, verses in the Sloka or Anushtubh metre. The 
anthology was ex hypothesi in the nature of a Niti work, a 
treatise containing moral maxims on the conduct and duties 
of the king, his ministers, councillors and officers as well as 
on the art of administration, — in short, a work on Daridanlti 
or Rajadharma. Asoka’s first Separate Rock Edict, too, pre- 
supposes such nltis or moral maxims. The Canonical Jataka 
Book and the Mahabharata abound in such Nlti anthologies 
that are traditionally ascribed to different teachers and sages 
noted for their wisdom. Thus the extensive anthology which 
had formed the literary basis of the prose treatise of the 
Arthasastra was just one of the many such treatises. None 
need therefore be surprised that counterparts of or parallels 
to some of these maxims are traceable as much in the edicts 
of Asoka as in the gdthds of the Jataka and the ilokas of the 
Mahabharata. 


1. Arthasastra, 1.7. Amarakosha, IX. 89. 
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Even apart from the occurrence of certain common 
maxims and phrases and idioms, we cannot, without keeping 
some of the earlier Arthasastra verses in the immediate 
historical background of Asoka’s edicts, account for the 
reason behind Asoka’s insistence on the quinquennial 
tour of official inspection (R. E. Ill, S. R. E. I) and the 
inspection tour to be undertaken within the third year 
( S. R. E. I ). According to one of the earlier Arthasastra 
verses (II. 20), an additional month ( adhimasa ) occurs 
periodically in the middle of every third year and at the 
end of the fifth, and in instituting the quinquennial 
and triennial tours Asoka’s plan was to fully utilise the 
additional months so that the usual administrative duties 
of the officers concerned would not be unduly interfered with. 
The Arthasastra verse reads : 

Evam ardha-tritlydndm abddndm adhimdsakam / 
grishme janayatak purvarh, panchabddnte cha pakhimaih Ij . . 

Similarly behind Asoka’s ordinance compelling a monk 
or nun found guilty of the offence of dividing the sangha to 
live in a non-monastic residence is the prescription in the 
following Arthasastra verse (IV. 8) for either banishing from 
the country or compelling a Brahman offender to reside in a 
non-residence like a mine : 

Brdhmanam pdpakarmdnarh udghushdn kukritavarnam / 
kurydn nirvishayam rdjd vdsayed dkareshu vd I j 

Similarly the verses may be cited from the Arthasastra 
(II. 36) to show what was the customary practice of earlier 
times as regards jail -deliveries : 

Divase panchardtre vd bandhanasthan vUodhayet / 
karmand kdyadandena hiranydnugrahena vd j j 
Apurvadekbhigame yuvardjdbhishechane / 
putrajanmani vd moksho bandhanasya vidhlyate^ / / 

The anthology presupposed by the prose treatise of the 

1. For a detailed consideration of the chronological 
position of the Arthasastra in Indian literature, the reader is 
referred to Dr. Shama Sastri’s Preface to third edition of his 
translation of the Arthasastra. 
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Arthasastra and ascribed to Kautilya is just one of the many 
such anthologies, large or small, that dealt with the subject 
of niti, dandanlti or rajadharma. The Pali Jatakas contain 
several examples of them associated with the name of different 
teachers noted for their worldly wisdom. Even other books 
of the Pali Nikayas are not wanting in such words of wisdom 
in verse. Here attention might be particularly drawn to the 
verses in the Sifigalovada Sutta, the Lakkhana Suttanta, the 
Kurudhamma Jataka, the Dasa-rajadhamma Jataka, the Maha- 
harnsa Jataka, the Mahasutasoma Jataka, the Mahabodhi Jataka, 
and the Vidhurapandita Jataka. But the great storehouse of 
Niti anthologies was the Mahabharata ascribed to Vaisampayana 
in some of the Grihya Sutras* and referred to by Panini (VI. 2. 
38). This pre-Paninian Great Epic is equally presupposed by 
the Pali Jatakas, the Ramayana ascribed to Valmiki, the edicts 
of Asoka and no less by the Arthasastra as a whole.^ The 
Rajadharma section of the Santiparva offers us an extensive 
anthology on royal polity, which contains many striking 
parallels to the principles inclucated by Asoka and emphasized 
in the Arthasastra. The phrases, idioms and adages, cited 

1. Asvalavana Grihya-Sotra, III. 4-4. where we have 
mention of both Jaimini and Vaisampayana, and of the Bharata 
and the Mahabharata. 

2. For the date of compilation of the Arthasastra, see 

my article — The Arthasastra — a blend of old and new published 
in the Bharata-Kaumudi, 1, pp. 84—119. Here I must rectify 
three mistakes that appear in this article and which I had not 
the opportunity of correcting : P. 109 : Read “though the prose 
treatise of the Arthasastra does not depart from the earlier 
literary tradition when it counts the seasons as six'’ for “the 
prose treatise of the Arthasastra departs from ” 

P. 118 ; Read “takes no notice of dindras that find 
mention in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions” for “takes no 
notice of dindras that find mention in the Junagarh inscription 
of Rudradaman I”. P. 118 : Read “Sachivas, distinguished into 
two classes, Mati and Karma, — a distinction which is met 
with in some passages of the Mahabharata but not in the 
Arthasastra (cf. I. 7)” for “Sachivas, distinguished into two 
classes, Mati and Karma, but this is conspicuous by its 
absence in the Arthasastra”. 
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from the Brahmanical works other than the Mahabharata as 
parallels to those occurring in Asoka’s edicts are inadequate 
to indicate the literary and linguistic development of India 
prior to Asokavachana. 

It is in the Mahabharata (XII. 207. 43) alone that we 
have the Sanskrit name Yauna corresponding to the Pali and 
Asokan Yona. It is again here that the Yaunas, Kdmbojas and 
Qdndhdras are grouped together as socially and politically allied 
peoples precisely as in Pali and Asokavachana (R. E. V). The 
word anusarhydna, too, is met with in the Great Epic (1. 2. 123) 
punyatlrthdnusarhydnam, though not in the technical sense of 
Asoka. The Mahdmdtras mentioned in it are no other than 
those called Sendpati Mahdmdtras in Pali. The Mahabharata 
(Bhishmaparva, 6. 13) locates the four Great Continents, 
Jambudvipa included, precisely in the same way as in 
Pali. 

In point of chronology Valmiki’s Ramayana is later than 
the bulk of the Pali Jatakas and the pre-Paninian Mahabharata. 
Professor Raychaudburi seems inclined to treat it as a Maurya 
epic, which like the edicts of Asoka is characterised by the 
remarkable simplicity of diction and the loftiness of the moral 
ideal. In both we notice the upsetting of the human mind at 
the sight of cruelty. But, in spite of the fact that the Sanskrit 
name }j.ishtika corresponding to Asoka’s Ristika (R.E.V,G) is 
met with in the Ramayana (IV. 41. 8-11), or that certain 
parallels to the moral maxims and principles of Asoka may be 
cited from it, chronologically it is rather post- Asokan than 
pre- Asokan. 

Asoka in his S.R.E.I, propounds certain maxims of 
conduct for the guidance of government servants (suvihitd 
nitiyarh, nltiyarh), certain principles of judicial administration, 
of dandantti, as held by Hultzsch. This he must have done 
either by way of an improvement on the pre-existent and 
current maxims. If, on the other hand, we take him at his 
word, he himself had made and enforced several regulations of 
piety (bahukdni dhariimaniyamani ydni me katdni, P. E. VII), as 
typified by that embodied in P. E. V. If all of them were 
preserved, no wonder that we would have before us a highly 
important and instructive treatise on politics by Asoka. 
Even the solitary example preserved to us is sufficient to 
indicate the line of advance attempted to be made in the 
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method and ideal of administration and the fulfilment of the 
king’s obligations to men and animals. Thus it remains still 
to be seen how far the advanced ideas of governmental duties 
as found embodied in the subsequent Indian literature on law, 
polity and general morality were influenced by Asoka’s 
principles. 



CHAPTER III 


BEARINGS ON DIALECTS 

The official language of Asoka presents five main 
dialectical varieties, namely, those at Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, 
Kalsi, Brahmagiri, and Dhauli. The Dilectical peculiarities of 
the language of the remaining inscriptions of Asoka tend to 
belong to this or that among these five types. 

The Dhauli and Jaugada versions of the Rock Edicts, for 
instance, represent one identical type except for a few irregular 
sp elling s in J, e.g., drakhati (R.E. I), savatra (R.E. II) standing 
midway between savata in Dh and savratra in M, and drasayitu 
(R.E. IV) standing midway between dasayitu in Dh and 
drasayitu in Sh. In respect of dialectical peculiarities, the 
Dhavdi and Jaugada versions of the two Seperate Rock Edicts 
belong to the same Dhauli type, and as for themselves, only 
three phonetic discrepancies are detectable, viz., sarhpatipada, 
vipatipada (Dh). sarhpatipdta, vipatipata (J) ; desavutike (Dh), 
desa-dyutike 0) 5 hidaloka-palalokarh (Dh), hidalogarh palalogam 
G), although in one instance, apparently by mistake somewhere, 
.we get hidalogika-palalokikaye in J. 

Despite certain omissions, certain minor variations, and 
some phonetic differences the Kalsi and the Yerragudi may 
justly be treated as the northern and the southern version 
respectively of one and the same text of the Rock Edicts. 
The phonetic differences between the two versions lie ia the 
marked tendency of K to lengthen the final vowel a, e.,g., cha 
for cha ; to spell he as kye, e.g., natikye (R.E. V) ; and to change 
semetimes the intervocal k into g, and t into d, e.g., Amtiyogasa 
(R.E. II, K), pasopagani (R.E. II, K), hidasukhaye (R.E. V, K). K, 
however, retains the intervocal t unchanged in savalokahitena 
(R.E. VI). In some instances we have g for k, e.g., Amtiyogasa 
(R.E. II). In R.E. X, K has palitiditu for palitijitu, cf. Pali 
Pasenadi, Bharhut Pasenaji, naji Sk. Prasenajit. 

If we ignore, as we should, the few phonetic irregularities 
due to the influence of K, the dialect of Ye is the same as that 
of Dh and J. The same holds true even of the dialect of K 
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barring its distinctive phonetic peculiarities. The phonetic 
distinction of K becomes increasingly manifest from the latter 
half of R. E. IX in its tendency to replace s by s or sh, — a 
characteristic which connects its dialect with Sh and M, and 
lingers also in Devdnarhplyasha of the Queen’s Edict on the 
Kausambi pillar. 

It will, however, be a mistake to suppose that the Rock 
Edicts fully represent the phonetic distinction of the dialect of 
Ye. On looking into the Yerragudi text of M. R. E., we fin d 
that it differs entirely in one respect from those of the Rock 
Edicts, namely, that it nowhere substitutes I for r. So far as 
the use of r goes, e.g., in savachararh, dradhetave, it fully agrees 
with all the copies of M.R.E. but those at Bairat and Sahasram. 
It agrees also with the Sopara version of the Rock Edicts. In 
mahdtpdneva (Ye) we have an important link between the 
Yerragudi and three Mysore texts of M. R. E., while the 
change of m of tm into p is a phonetic peculiarity of the dialect 
of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. In one point the three Mysore 
and Hyderabad texts (Ga, Pa) differ from those of Ye and Ru, 
namely, that these cerebralise the dental nasal in the word 
pakamdnmena ; Ga and Pa cerebralise the dental nasal even in 
such words as mdnusehi and ddni. Ignoring these few phonetic 
variations, the dialect of the Sopara version of the Rock Edicts 
and the Mysore, Hyderabad, and Yerragudi versions of the 
Minor Rock Edict may be shown to be in agreement with that 
of Dhauli and Jaugada. Strictly speaking, the dialect in ques- 
tion stands, in respect of its phonetic peculiarities, midway 
between the Girnar and Dhauli types. 

The dialect of the Sahasram text of M.R.E., as also that 
of the Bairat copy, belongs entirely to the Dhauli type. The 
remark may apply equally to the dialect of the Bhabru or 
Calcutta-Bairat Edict in spite of the trace of r in Priyaddsi, 
prasdde, sarve, and doubtful abhipretdm. 

The Dhauli type covers the entire field of the dialect of 
the Pillar, Minor Pillar and Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions may 
be totally ignored. The word vigadd for vikata, vikrita in the 
Lumbini Pillar Inscription^ is traceable in Ardhamagadhi, and 

1. It is more probable that Asoka’s vigddabht is the Old 
Magadhi equivalent of Sk. vigatabhl meaning ‘free from fear’, 
‘free of danger’. 
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SO also chithitu for G tistarhto, which occurs in R. E. IV 
(K, M, Dhh 

The Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra texts of the Rock 
Edicts show some common phonetic peculiarities, the most 
striking of which is the absence of the long vowels, a, i, and 
u, in their orthography. All the three sibilants occur, precisely 
in the words that tend to keep to Sanskrit spellings. The 
palatal sibilant i is generally substituted for sh, e.g., arabhUamti, 
manusa, hapesati, hepesadi. In an exceptional case sh is retained, 
e. g., kashaThti=karishyanti (R.E.V). The Sanskrit letter ksh is 
retained in such words as kshandti (R.E. XII, Sh), kshamarmye, 
kshamitaviyamate (R.E. XII, Sh), vrakshamti (R.E.V, Sh), while 
in the Mansehra dialect it is represented by c/i/i, e. g., ruchhani 
( R.E. II ), chhanati (R. E. XII), chhamitave (R.E. XIII), the 
exception being mokshaye (R.E. V). 

Turning to conjoint consonants, we notice that unless 
there are lapses into the Dhauli si (which are frequent), the 
seventh case-ending smi changes into spi in both Sh and M, 
e.g., samayaspi (R.E. I, Sh), vrachaspi vinitaspi uyanaspi (R.E. VI, 
Sh, M) ; that the initial sva, too, changes into spa, e.g., spasana 
(R.E.V, Sh), spasuna (M), spafra for svarga (R.E. VI, Sh, M), 
spamikena for svamikena (R.E. IX, Sh, M); that st,ir., and sr 
remain unchanged ; that shth is assimilated and reduced to th, 
rarely to th. The consonant r, whether employed alone or in 
combination with another consonant, remains unchanged. 
The r as the flag of a consonant changes into a stop, e.g., 
athraye, savratra, or is shifted back to be conjoined as a stop 
with the preceding consonant, e.g., draii for daril, dhrama for 
dharma, while the vowel rl is either changed into ri or ru or 
shifted on to be conjoined as ra with the succeeding consonant, 
or represented by a, i, or u as in the Dharuli type, e.g., mrugo 
(Sh), mrige (M) for mrigah (R.E. I) ; kitram for krtam (R.E.V, Sh); 
viyaputa for vyaprita. 

All the distinctive phonetic characteristics of Sh but the 
tendency to dispense with the long vowels, a, I, and u, are 
scant in M, which latter shows constant learnings to the Dhauli 
type. In rare instances where there are vestiges of the Dhauli 
dialect, e.g., in R. E. V, we detect at once that the draft for M 
was despatched to Sh and that for Sh to M. And in instances 
where the two texts read alike, we are to understand that one 
and the same draft was prepared by mistake for both the places. 

7 
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Ignoring these irregularities, we may safely premise that 
without losing its integrity as a dialect type Sh has a greater 
affinity to the dialect of Gimar, and M to that of Dhauli. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the Sanskrit phonetic 
system has a greater hold on the dialect of Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra than on that of Girnar. But on this ground alone 
one sould not maintain with Mookerji that “the dialect of the 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra redactions is much nearer to 
Sanskrit than the dialects of the other versions of the fourteen 
edicts.” The phonetics must not be mistaken for the whole 
of a language. In the opinion of Michelson this dialect cannot 
be regarded “as a mere lineal descendant of Sanskrit, inasmuch 
as it presents certain forms that go to establish its affinity to 
Avestan rather than Sanskrit”. The Avestan legacy extends as 
far as Girnar, and it is detectable in the hardening of v into p. 
Michelson offers for comparison G susrUsd, susrusatarh with 
Avestan Susrusemmo, and G srundru, Sh and M iruryeyu with 
Avestan surunaoiti. 

The Gimar type effects at first sight a happy compromise 
between the Shahbazgarhi and the Brahmagiri. It systemati- 
cally retains the consonant r, and optionally r as a stop, e. g., 
priyena, priyadasi, prajuhi, dhruvo, sarvatra, vrachhd, prddesike, 
srdvdpdkafh, makdmdtresu, brdhmana-srdmand as well as r as a 
flag e. g., sarvdtra, sdrve, ddsdvarsdbhisito. Even the Shahbaz- 
garhi tendency to change r as a flag into r as a stop and to 
conjoin it with the preceding consonant is traceable in G bhu- 
tapruvarh ( R. E. V, VI ). Although in agreement with the 
Dhauli and Brahmagiri types it does away with the palatal and 
cerebral sibilants i and sh, in its orthography, the vestige of sh 
lingers in the conjoint consonant st, e. g., tistdmto (R.E.IV), 
seste (R.E.IV), ustdndtfi (R.E.VI). The Shahbazgarhi tendency to 
harden v and m into p, undoubtedly through the intermediate 
b, is detectable in K tpa for tva and tma for tpd e.g., drahhitpd 
(K.E.l),ddsdyitpd (R. E. IV), dbaddsa (R. E. IV), dtpapdsarhdd 
(R.E.XII). The uses of the dental and cerebral nasals are 
governed by the rules of Sanskrit spellings. It differs entirely 
from the Shahbazgarhi type as regards the tendency of the 
latter to dispense with the long vowels, d, i, and u. 

The language of the inscriptions of Asoka is Prakrit, the 
phonetic variations of which may be broadly distinguished in 
terms of the following local areas ; ,(1) Gandhara or 
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North-Western, typified by Shahbazgarhi ; (2) Saurashtra or 
Western, typified by Girnar ; (3) Maharashtra, typified by 
Brahmagiri ; (4) Haimavata Madhyadesa or Northern Central, 
typified by Kalsi ; and (5) Kalinga or Eastern, typified by 
Dhauli. 

From the grammatical point of view, however, the Eastern 
area extends as far north as Dehra Dun and Nepal Terai, as far 
north-west as the eastern side of the Indus, as far west as 
Rajputana, as far south-west as Sopara, as far south as Northern 
Mysore, and as far east and south-east as Orissa. Thus viewed, 
such phonetic areas as the North-western to the east of the 
Indus, the Western, the South-Western, the Northern Central, 
and the Eastern may justly be regarded as so many sub areas 
of the grammatical eastern area. From the phonetic point of 
view the Gandhara or North-Western area is co-extensive 
with the region where Kharoshthi was the prevalent form of 
alphabet. From this point of view, just as the region to the 
east of the Indus was the eastern extension, so Khotan was the 
Central Asian extension of the same area, particularly that 
part of Khotan where was founded a colony of the people 
from Gandhara. Here indeed, in this part of Khotan and in 
the midst of the ruins of the Gosringa Vihara, was discovered 
a Kharoshthi MS. of a recension of the Dhammapada in the 
Gandhara Prakrit influenced to certain extent by the Iranian 
dialects. The language of this version of the Dhammapada 
bears all the fundamental traits of the dialect of Shahbazgarhi 
despite its being three or four centuries later in age. It shows, 
however, a great option for interchanges between i and e, u 
and o, j and y to meet the exigency of metre. In it, as to some 
extent also in the dialect of Shahbazgarhi, one may trace certain 
elements of what is termed Paisachi or Apabhrarnsa Prakrit by 
Hemachandra. 

The phonetic affinity between the dialects of Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra is conceivably the closest. But as one steps 
eastward, the further the area reached, the less marked is the 
vestige of the phonetic influence of Shahbazgarhi. The same 
linguistic phenomenon is bound to strike a person when he 
travels further and further south from Shahbazgarhi to Gimar 
and from there to Sopara, Maski, Yerragudi, and Brahmagiri. 
Whilst thus the phonetic influence of Shahbazgarhi may be 
shown to have extended as far east and south-east as Kalsi and 
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Kausambi, the grammatical preponderance of the Eastern 
Prakrit goes up to Mansehra. Similarly the dialect of 
Shahbazgarhi may be shown to have followed the grammatical 
system of Gimar in the matter of declension, the few instances 
of irregularity having been due to confusion with the Man- 
sehra forms. 

The phonetic influence of the dialect of Gimar extends 
over the whole of the Maharashtra area, bounded on the north 
by Sanchi and Rupnath, on the south by Yerragudi, Brahmagiri 
and Gavimath, on the west by Sopara, and having in its centre 
Maski, while the dialect of the latter area follows the 
grammatical system of Dhauli in the matter of declension. 
On the eastern side Bairat stands as the meeting place of the 
phonetic systems of Girnar and Dhauli with the predominance 
of that of the latter place. 

Thus through the portals of the inscriptions of Asoka one 
may have just a peep into the geographical distribution of the 
dialectical peculiarities of Asokan prakrit as well as into the 
interesting picture of the fluidity of the linguistic situation in 
which one area encroached on or partly overlapped another 
either in respect of the predominance of its grammatical system 
or in that of its phonetic influence. And it may be 
legitimately asked — is the nomenclature of the classified 
Prakrits of the Prakrit grammarians applicable to the 
dialectical varieties of Asokan Prakrit ? 

The linguistic data afforded by the inscriptions of Asoka 
are not sufficient for the identification of any of the 
dialectical varieties of Asokan Prakrit with any of the 
classified Prakrits of the later age. 

The nominative singular case-ending e of all masculine and 
neuter stems or bases of a declension is the most striking gram- 
matical characteristic of Magadhi. Judged by this characteristic 
alone, all the dialectical varieties of Asokan Prakrit but those 
at Shahbazgarhi and Gimar might be termed Magadhi. The 
domain of Magadhi is apt to become narrower or more limited 
in area as soon as we apply its fundamental phonetic 
characteristic, namely, the substitution of I for r, which is 
missed in the dialects of Mansehra, Rupnath, Yerragudi(M.R.E.), 
Brahmagiri, Maski, Gavimath, Palkigundu, and Sopara. Similarly 
the substitution of s for s which is another important phonetic 
characteristic of Magadhi is wanting in all the inscriptions of 
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Asoka but those at Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Bairat and 
Maski, where, too, it is rather an exception than a rule, e.g., 
ie = se (K. R. E., XI), iiya (K. R. E. XII), pasada = pdsarhda (K, 
R. E. XII) ; manusanarh (Sh, R. E. II), munisanarh (M. R. E. II); 
anapesarhti (Sh, R.E. Ill), anapayisati (M. R.E. Ill), anu§asisarhti 
( Sh. M. R. E. IV ) ; svage, — svage, — svargah (Bai, M. R. E.) ; 
budhasake = budha-(upd)sake (Maski, M. R. E.). I say rather 
an exception, because from the latter half of R. E. IX the 
prevailing tendency of Kalsi is to cerebralise the dental and 
palatal sibilants, the general tendency of Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra being to employ all the three sibilants precisely 
as in Sanskrit, the instance cited from Maski is doubtful, 
and that from Bairat solitary. 

In Magadhi dy and dhy invariably become yy and yyh 
respectively. As for the change of dy into yy, it nowhere 
occurs in the dialect types of Asokan Prakrit but in words 
where dy happens to be preceded by u, e,g., uydnesu (G, R.E, 
VI), uydndsi (Dh, J. K. Ye), uydndspi (Sh. M.) and u)'ama = 
udydtnd (K. R. E. XIII). But, as a rule, dy and dhy become j 
(jj) and jh (jjh) respectively in Asokan Prakrit e.g., aja = a(i3'a 
(R. E. I, R. E. IV), mdjhdrh = mddhydm (S. R. E. I), mdjhdmena, 
mdjhimend = mddhyamena (R.E. XIV). 

In Magadhi ry and rj invariably become yy. In Asokan 
Prakrit the change of rj into yy is exemplified by dyaputasa = 
drydputrdsyd (M.R.E., Bra, Si, Ja), which is however, a solitary 
instance. The Asokan texts are wanting in words indicating 
the phonetic change of rj. 

In Magadhi the initial y remains and replaces j. The 
Asokan Prakrit affords no instance where the initial j is 
replaced by y. Y is represented by e invariably at Sahasram 
and Sarnath and optionally at Dhauli, Jaugada, Kalsi, Yerragudi, 
Bairat, Delhi, Mirath, Kausambi, Lauriya Araraj, Lauriya 
Nandangarh, Rampurva, and Mansehra, e.g., arh=^yarh 
(M.R.E., Sa), yd, dm = ydm (Bai), e = ydk (Sarnath), ddd = yddd 
(R.E.I, Dh, J,), e^ydh (R.E. II, Dh, J), dm = ydm (R.E. IV, K, 
M), etc. In the solitary instance of dvd = ydvdt, the initial 
yd is represented by d or a in all the versions of the Rock 
Edicts. 

In Magadhi ny, ny, jn, and nj become nn. The change 
of jn into n (nn) is a distinctive feature of the dialects of 
Girnar and Brahmagiri, and occasionally of those of Shahbaz- 
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garhi and Mansehra, e.g., rdna=rdjfia (R.E. 1, G) rano=rdjTiah 
(R.E. I, Sh), fidtika, ndtika—jndtikdh {K.E. 'V, G, Sh), natika = 
jndtikah (R.E. V, M), ndtikesu (M.R.E., Bra), katdrhnatd = 
kritajfiatd (R.E. VII, G), kitranata (SJi), kitanata (M). 

Gimar and Shahbazgarhi invariably change ny, and ex 
hypothesi also ny, into n (nn) ; Mansehra does so mostly. 

In Magadhi shta, shth become sta or sta. These Magadhi 
characteristics are paralleled nowhere in Asokan Prakrit but 
at Girnar, e.g., Ristika (R.E. V) for ^ishtika and nistdndya (R.E. 
IX) for nishthdndya, tistamto for tishthantah (R.E. IV). 

In Magadhi, precisely as in Sanskrit and all other 
classified Prakrits but Ardhamagadhi, the only infinitive sufiix 
is turn or its Prakrit equivalent, while it is invariably tdve in 
Asokan Prakrit. 

In Magadhi rth becomes it or st, which is nowhere the 
case with Asokan Prakrit. 

The predominant tendency of Magadhi is to cerebralise 
the dental nasal, while just the opposite is the tendency of 
Asokan Prakrit at all places with the exception of Girnar, 
Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Mysore and Hyderabad. The general 
tendency of Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Hyderabad and 
Mysore is to use the cerebral nasal n in the right place 
precisely as in Sanskrit. The only exception to be noted at 
Gimar is ddrsand, dasdne for ddrsana (R.E. IV). A similar 
exception is met with in the Mysore and Hyderabad 
copies of M. R. E., and that in the word pakamamiriena, 
pakdmdmlnena. 

The Magadhi locative singular sufiix is ssirh, while the 
Asokan Prakrit makes use of mhi at Girnar, of spi at 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra, and si at all other places. 

The instances cited above may sufiice to establish that 
none of the Asokan dialects is wholly identical with the 
Magadhi of the Prakrit grammarians. 

Ardhamagadhi of the verse portions of the Svetambara 
Jaina Canon agrees fully with the dialect of Girnar and mostly 
with that of Shahbazgarhi in the nominative singular in o, 
while that of the prose portions of the same Canon agrees 
with the rest of Asokan dialects in the nominative singular in e. 

On the whole, Ardhamagadhi agrees with the Asokan 
dialects at Gimar, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Sopara, Brahmagiri, 
Maski, Gavimath, Rtipnath, and Yerragudi (M.R.E.) in the 
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retention of r. It is, however, wanting in the use of r as a 
flag and r as a. stop. 

The gerund tuna or Una which is frequently used in the 
Ardhamagadhi verses is paralleled only in the word 
abhivadetunarh of Asoka’s Bhabru Edict found at Bairat. 

The Ardhamagadhi use of ttu or ttu as a gerund is a 
common characteristic of all the Asokan dialects but that at 
Garnar, e.g., katu = kritvd (S.R.E.I, Dh), palitijitu= parity aktva 
(R.E. X, Dh, J, Ye), Ardhamagadhi prefers ttae to urn (tufh) 
as an infinitive suffix, while tave is the only suffix for the 
infinitive in Asokan Prakrit. Both ttae and tave correspond 
undoubtedly to the Vedic suffix tave, taven or taven 
(Panini, III. 4.9.). 

The Ardhamagadhi locative singular suffiix msi is missed 
in Asokan Prakrit. The si of Asokan Prakrit corresponds 
better to ssi of ^auraseni ssirh of Magadhi. 

The Ardhamagadhi dative in ae (aye) is abundantly used 
in all the Asokan dialects but those at Girnar, Mysore and 
Hyderabad. 

Ardhamagadhi does not sometimes retain the initial y, 
e.g.,ahd — yatha. But its predominant tendency is to replace 
the initial y by ;, e.g., jaha = yatha, java^ydvat. It also changes 
yy into jj, e.g., sejja = sayya, Pali seyya. 

Ardhamagadhi not only retains the dental sibilant s but 
replaces by it the palatal and cerebral sibilants, precisely as in 
Pali. This is paralleled in all the Asokan dialects but those at 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra ; certain exceptions to the rule are 
to be noticed also at Kalsi and Kausambi, e.g., Devanampiyasha 
(R.E. XIII, K, Queen’s Edict), shuneyu, shamavaye (R.E. XII, K), 
siya = sydt (R.E. XII, K). 

Asoka’s chithitu (R.E. IV, Dh, J, K, M) corresponds to 
the Ardhamagadhi chitthittd. The Ardhamagadhi darnsana for 
dariana has its parallel in the Girnar dariana, dasand (R.E. IV). 

The Ardhamagadhi retention of r is a common 
characteristic of the Asokan dialects at Girnar, Sopara, Mysore, 
Hyderabad, Rupnath, Shahbazgarhi, and Mansehra, as also in 
the dialect of the Yerragudi copy of M.R.E. But Ardhamagadhi 
dispenses with r as a flag and r as a stop. 

The dominant tendency of Ardhamagadhi to cerebralise 
the dental nasal is lacking in all the Asokan dialects but those 
at Girnar, Mysore and Hyderabad, even at the last mentioned 
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three places, the cerebralisation of n is rather an exception 
than a rule, 

Asokan Prakrit agrees with Ardhamagadhi in so far as 
the latter language retains v in all case of assimilation, e.g., 
save = savve, Pali, sabbe (R.E. VII, G, K, Dh, J). 

Like Ardhamagadhi and Pali, Asokan Prakrit, employs 
Mya, siya (Sh, M), shiya, siyd for sydt. 

Ardhamagadhi has its future form in hiti for syati, and 
in hisi for sydsi. These two as archaic forms occur in Pali 
gdthds, e.g., in hohiti, hohisi. The future form siti for syati is 
met with in the Mysore, Hyderabad, Rupnath and Yerragudi 
dialects of M.R.E., e.g., vadhisiti = vadhisati (Sa, Bai). 

The instances cited above are enough, I think, to 
establish that the phonetic and grammatical characteristics of 
any of the Asokan dialects are not wholly identical with those 
of Ardhamagadhi. 

Turning to ^auraseni, we may note that it agrees with 
Ardhamagadhi of the verse portions of the Jaina Canon in its 
retention of r, in having the nominative singular in o, in the 
use of the single sibilant s, in the cerebralisation of even the 
initial n, and in the replacement of the initial y by j. So far as 
these characterstics go, the reader is referred to the observa- 
tions made in connexion with Ardhamagadhi. 

The ^auraseni and Magadhi idha for i ha is a phonetic 
peculiarity of the dialect of Girnar. 

The ^auraseni tendency to change the intervocal hard 
mute t into d is accidentally met with in the dialects of Kalsi, 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra in the word hidasukhdye, 
hidasukhaye (R.E. V). Elsewhere, even these three dialects have 
hita for hita. 

The locative singular in si which occurs in all the 
Asokan dialects but those of Girnar and Shahbazgarhi is 
identical with the alternative Sauraseni suffix ssi. 

In Sauraseni vavuda stands for SK. vydprita, a 
characteristic which is missed in Asokan Prakrit, cf. vydpata 
(R.E.V, G), viyaputa (R.E. V, Sh), viydpata (R.E. V, K, Dli ; 
P.E. VII, DT). 

The Sauraseni change of stha into chittha, is paralleled 
by the Asokan chithitu (R.E. IV, K, Dh). But nowhere in 
Asokan dialects eva changes into jjevva. 

The instances need not be multiplied. Those cited 
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above are enough to indicate that none of the Asokan dialects 
is wholly identifiable with Sauraseni. 

In Paisachi jn and ny become nn, e.g., vinnana = vijndna, 
kanfid = kanyd. These two special characteristics of Paisachi are 
traceable in the Asokan dialects of Girnar and Shahbazgarhi. 
The change of ch into j, such as in rdchd for rdjd, may be 
illustrated by the Asokan Kdrhbochd for Kdrhbojd fR.E. V, Dh). 
Similarly tiind as a substitute for the gerund ktvd has its 
Asokan parallel in ahhwddetunam for abhivddetvd (Bhabru). 
But nowhere in Asokan dialects ivd becomes pivd or rjh (as in 
nirjhdrd) becomes chchh. 

Just as in Maharashtri, so in the Asokan dialects of the 
Maharashtra, Girnar and Shahbazgarhi areas I is not substituted 
for r. The first case in o of a — declension is the usual form of 
declension at Girnar, Sopara and Shahbazgarhi. The 
Maharashtri tendency to use n in the right place as in Sanskrit 
is also the characteristic of the Asokan dialects of the above 
areas. But there is no instance in Asokan Prakrit where the 
intial n is cerebralised as in Maharashtri. Similarly there are 
several other characteristics of Maharashtri that are missed. 

The historical position thus made out of Asokan dialects 
in relation to later Prakrits is in no way new. It has been 
elaborately discussed by Senart and clearly outlined by 
Woolner. The new point stressed in the foregoing discussion 
is the broad demarcation of five phonetic subdivisions within 
two main grammatical divisions. 

It will be seen that the typical Asokan Prakrit as an 
official language is standardised in the diction of the Seven 
Pillar Edicts. This Prakrit diction was developed evidently 
within that portion of Northern India which is known to the 
Buddhists as the Middle Country. Call it Eastern Dialect or 
Prakrit if you please. It cannot be wholly identified with 
the Magadhi of the Prakrit grammarians, and yet one cannot 
help thinking that it is a form of Old Magadhi, which is 
presupposed by the Pali Canonical texts, I mean, that form 
which the Pali Canon preserves while reproducing certain 
philosophical doctrines, particularly those ascribed to the six 
Titthiyas or Tirthafikaras including Mahavira'. Ardhamagadhi, 

1. Barua, The Ajlvikds, Journal of the Department of 
Letters, C.U., Vol. II. pp. 46—49. 

8 
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the language of the Svetatiibara GanOhi shows a grammatical 
as well as a phonetic blending of the standard A^okan Prakrit 
and the Asokan dialect of the Maharashtra area as defined 
above. Whether or ho there ever existed a Buddhist Canon in 
that Old Magadhi is still problematical. No inference should be 
definitely drawn as to the existence of such a Canon from the 
titles of seven texts (Bhabru Edict), though they ate accidentally 
all in Old Magadhi; As the Vinaya Chullavagga attests, the 
BttddhtWachana was being studied^ preserved and orally 
handed down at different centres j even in the life-time of the 
Buddha, by his followers recruited from different localities, 
races, social grades and families. There was reason for 
apprehension that the Buddhavachana might become distorted 
unless it was pht in Vedic language (to Chhatidas, Lit., language 
of the Vedic hymns). From a significant statement of the 
Buddha occurring in the Aranavibhanga Sutta (Majjhima-N;> 
ni), it is clear that different provincial words were used, such 
pdtta, vittha, ptfria, dha/ropa, scirSva, to denote one and the same 
thing or object, such as a pot or bowl. Affiliated into a 
single language, they would serve as synonyms. The local 
variants in Adokan Prakrit, such as mahiddyo (R.E.IX, G), ithi 
(Dh), striydka (Sh), ahakajanika (M), abakajaniyo (K), suggest 
not only the local currencey of a certain word but also the 
local phonetic variation Of one and the same word. 

Thus, in spite of the received common traditional 
formulations of the Buddhavachana, it is most probable that 
there existed several local ’ recensions of texts showing 
variations in matter, diction, grammar and phonetics. In the 
matter of codification and antiquity the Pali Canon is 
certainly entitled to highest respect. The language of this 
authoritative recension has not only the Vedic Sanskrit in its 
background but also presupposes a definite dialectical basis. 
One may hold without much fear of contradiction that a cl^r 
idea of the main dialectical basis of Pali may be formed from 
the diction of the Girnar version of Asoka’s Rock Edicts. 
1 am not prepared to call that basis either Sauraseni*, 

I. Professor S; K. Chatter ji inclines to think that in 
respect of morphology and phonology, there is a good deal 
of similarity between Pali and Sauraseni. Origin and 
Development of the Bengali lAnguage, P, 54. 
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Paisachi^ or Maliarashtri, for to do so would be to put the cart 
before the horse. In order to get a true insight into what was 
in the background one must not argue back but forward : 
given such a dialectical basis, we can account for the possibility 
of the development of Pali, and subsequently of the 
development of ^auraseni, Paisachi and Maharashtri. 


1. Dr. N. Dutt argues in favour of Paisachi. Early 
History of the Spread of Buddhism, P. 256ff. 



CHAPTER IV 


PHRASEOLOGY AND STYLE 

The records of Asoka are remarkable for their homely 
diction in prose. It follows a law of rhythm and cadence of 
its own and combines the sincerity of purpose with the 
dignity of expression. It is enlivened throughout by the 
noblest sentiment of a well-meaning heart, and vivid with the 
grandest vision of a righteous world of ceaseless activity 
promoting the cause of piety and promising the attainment 
of the desired object here and of a grand heaven hereafter. It 
conveys the lofty message of an enlightened seer of eternal 
good and happiness, and serves as a fitting vehicle of 
sparkling thoughts of a highly sensitive and practical mind. 
Its pathos is well-suited to its theme, and its appeal goes 
direct into the heart. The epigraphs read as so many 
antobiographical sketches of Asoka. In going through them 
one is apt to feel that they were written either to his dictation 
or, at any rate, under his direction. Thus they are intended 
to reproduce and preserve the very words of the Maurya 
emperor. So far as their phraseology and style go, they are 
very closely related to the Pali Discourses of the Buddha. 
There is no other recorded literary tradition which so 
wonderfully fits in with them. And this alone may suffice to 
indicate that none was, perhaps, more steeped in the 
knowledge of the Buddhavachana than Asoka, that none drank 
deeper at that fountain of inspiration. 

The first point of similarity between the Buddha’s Pali 
Discourses and Asoka’s Prakrit Epigraphs is the race between 
the statement in first person and that in third. The redactor’s 
or editor’s part in both is to substitute third person for first 
for converting a direct narration into an indirect one. The 
first person remains intact in both where the received words 
of mouth are sought to be faithfully reproduced or preserved. 
In both, the stress is laid on the authoritative vachana, sasana, 
and anusathi (Pali anusatthi, anusitthi) : 
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Buddhavachana Asokavachana 

mama vachanena te hhikkhu Devanampiyasha vachanena 
amantehi ('Majjhima, I, pp. 258. savata mahamdta vataviya 
321) (Queen's Edict) 

Tathagato aha, Bhagava etad Devanampriyo .... hevam aha, 
avocha (Digha, III, p. 181) etam 

Devanampiye hevam aha. (R.E. 
HI. P.E. VII). 

Bhagavato arahato sammasam- iyarh sasane (Schism Pillar, 

huddhassa. Sarnath) 

Devanampriyasa priyadasino 
rdno (R. E. I). 

The protocol of the Bhabru Edict literally conforms to 
the conventional form of courtesy met with in Pali ; 

Rdjd Mdgadho Ajdtasatlu Piyadasi Idjd Mdgadhe Sarh- 
Vedehiputto Bhagavantarh gham abhivddetUnarh aha apd- 
abhivadeWd. Bhikkusanghassa bddhatam cha phdsuvihdlataifi 
ahjalirh pandmetvd appdbddhatn cha (Bhabru). 

...phdsuvihdrarh puchchati, also 
appdbadhatam (Kakachupama 
Sutta, Majjhima I). 

In M. R. E. (Bra), Asoka directs the Viceroy-in-Council 
to observe the conventional courtesy in officially forwarding 
a copy of his proclamation to the Mahdmdtras of Isila. Here 
the form is implied in the order : drogyam vataviya, “health is 
to be inquired of, health is to be wished.” The inquiry of 
health and comfort and welfare was made, as a matter of 
course, in all greetings of civility exchanged between two 
persons of distinct social rank or religious status. The oft- 
recurring Pali description is : sammodaniyam katham sdrdniyaih 
vltisdretvd, “having exchanged the greetings of civility.” This 
corresponds to the Sanskrit kukdaprasnam uktvd (Ramayana, 
Aranya, XII. 26). Buddhaghosa explains the word sammodi 
(greeted) as meaning such personal inquiries as kachchi bhoto 
.... appdbadham .... phdsuvihdro ti. But exactly corresponding 
to Asoka’s drogyam vataviyd, we have in Buddhaghosa’s 
Papanchasodani : mama vachanena punappunam drogyam puch- 
chhitvd ’rdjd tumhehi saddhim mittabhdvarh ichchhatl ’ti vadatha. 
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One must note that arogiyo preseti, arogya pariprochati 
is the usual conventional form of courtesy with the Kharo- 
shthl documents of Khotan. Strangely enough, Kautilya’s 
sasanadhikara prescribes no such convention. 

The Buddhavachana and Aiokavachana show a very close 
correspcmdence as regards the construction of sentences, so 
much so that one cannot help regarding the former as the 
literary basis of the latter : 


BV 

‘Idha Tathdgato jdto* ti saddha- 
ssa kulaputtassa dassaniyarh 
thdndTh 

(Digha, II, p. 140). 
Asmin pradeh Bhagavan jdtah 
(Divya., p 390). 

Tassa mayham etad ahosi ; Kin 
nu kho aham aMadatthu bhaya- 
pdtikankhl vihardmi .... tathd- 
bhiito m bhayabheravarh pativi- 
neyyan ti (Majjhima, I, Bhaya- 
bherava Sutta). 


AV 

‘Hida Budhe jdte Sakyamunl’ 
ti sild vigadabhi chd kdldpita. 


*Hida Bhagavam jate* ti. (Lum- 
bini Pillar). 

Esa me huthd : se kinasu 
jane anupatipajeyd, kinasu jane 
anulupdyd dharhmava^kiyd 
vadheyd ti. (P.E. VII). 


The influence of the Pali gdthds on the diction of Aioka- 
vachana is traceable in the mannerism of the latter in incul- 
cating the principles of piety. The Sadhu Sutta, quoted in 
R. E. IX, is undoubtedly the main Canonical authority. But 
the mannerism is not restricted to the stanzas of this Sutta, as 
will appear from the following citation from the 
Dhammapada : 


BV 

kdyena sathvaro sddhu 
sddhu vdchdya sonwaro 

(Cflip. 361). 

dhammaladdhassa pi sddhu 
dwam (Sarfaiyutta, I, p. 21). 


AV 

sddhu mdtrai cha pitari eha 
susrusd, b(r)dmhana-s(r)amai^- 
narh sddhu danarh, 

prdndnarh sddhu andrdJhbho, 
apavyayatd apabharhdata sddhu 


The Pali prose discourses typified by the Kinti Sutta (R. E. 
Ill, Majjhima-N. Ill) may be shown to have influenced the 
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mannerism of Asokavachana in stating the purpose of an action 
by kirhti (SK, kimiti), ‘what for’, put in the middle of a 
sentence : 

BV 

Yam pi Tathagato .... 
pubbe manussabhuto 
samano bahuno 
janassa atthakamo 
ahosi hitakdmo 
.... kind me saddhaya 
vaddheyyurh. dhammena 
ijoddheyyum (Digha, III, 

P. 164) 

The Ahkavachana employs several technical terms that 
are characteristically Buddhist and were evidently drawn from 
the Buddhavachana : 


AV 

Ya cha kimchi 
parakramdmi aham 
kirhti bhutdnarh 
anarhriaih gachheyarn, 
idha cha nani 
sukhapayami paratra 
cha svagarh 

aradhayarntu (R. E. VI). 


BV 

saThvdtta-kappd (Digha, I, p. 81) 
sukata-dukkata (Digha, I, p. 55) 
apalibodha 
vitagedho, agiddho 
dhammddhitthdnarn (Netti) 
sambodhi (]. IV, p. 236) 
dhammaddnarh (Dhp. 354) 
dhammdnuggaho (Ang. I, p. 78) 
samachariyd (Ang., I, P. 55) 
dhammena abhivijiya (Digha, III, 
P. 51) 

suvihitdnarh (Thera., P. 75) 

majjhena, 

majjhimd patipadd 

assuropa (Vibhanga, P. 357) 
kilamatho 

sarngharn sarariarhgato 


AV 

sarhvata-kapd (R. E., IV, V) 
sukatam dukatarh (R. E. V) 
apalibodha (R. E. V) 
aparigodha (R. E. V) 
dharhmadhithdne (R. E. V) 
sambodhi (R. E. VIII) 
dhammaddnam (R. E. IX, XI) 
dhammdnugaho (R. E. XI) 
samachaliyam (R. E. XIIl) 
dhammavijayo (R. E. XIII) 

suvihitdnom (R. E. XIII) 

majham patipddayema 
(S. R. E. I) 
dsulope (S. R. E. I) 
kilamathe (S. R. E. I) 
samghe upayite (M. R.E.) 
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sarngham upayantu 
(Dipava VI. 58) 
poraniyd pakati (J. VI, P. 151) 
yoggdchariyo (Majjhima, 

I p. 124) 

Satthu-garavata 
Dhamma-gdravatd 
Samgha-gdravatd 
(Ang., IV, P. 28) 

Buddhe Dhamme 
Sarfighe avechchappasddo 
(Ang., I, P. 222) 
saddhammo chiratthitiko hoti 
(Ang., Ill, P. 247) 
dhamma -pariyayo 

Vinaya (Ang., I, P. 98f.) 
Ariyavarhsd (Dxgha, III, P. 224)| 
Andgata-hhaydni (Ang., Ill, 

p. 103ff.) 

bhikkhu bhikkuni 

updsaka updsikd 
dhammaniydmatd 
anuposathe (Vinaya Mahavagga, 
II., 4. 36) 

pachchuggamanarfi (J. IV, p. 

321) 

saddhdpadana (Ang., V,P. 337) 
sarngharh samaggam karoti 
(Ang., V, P. 74) 
sarngharfi bhindati (Vinaya, II, 
p. 198) 


porana pakiti (M. R. E., ye ) 
yugydchariydni (M. R. E., Ye) 

Budhasi Dhammasi Samghasi 
gdldve cham pasade cha 
(Bhabru) 


sadhamme chilathitike hosati 
(Bhabru) 

dharhmapaliydydni (PI.) 
(Bhabru) 

Vinaya-samukase (Bhabru) 
Aliyavasdni (Bhabru) 
Andgata-bhaydni (Bhabru) 

bhikhu bhikhuni (Bhabru, 

- Schism Pillar) 
updsaka updsikd (Bhabru) 
dhammaniyame (P. E. VII) 
anuposatham (P. E. V, Schism 
Pillar, Sarnath) 
pachupagamanam (P. E. VII) 

dhaihmdpaddna (P.E. VII) 
samghe samage kate (Schism 
Pillar) 

sarngham bhdkhati (Schism 
Pillar) 


In many instances Asoka’s sentence or clause just puts 
in prose order a Pali saying in verse : 


BV 


AV 


devatanarh piyo ahuih 
(Apadana, Pilindavachcha) 


Devanarhpiyo (R. E. Ill) 
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Dhamme thito ajjave j 

maddave sato (Sutta-nipata, 250); 
Yo pubbe katakalyidno aka 
lokesu dukkararh (j. Ill, P. 12) 
pubbangamo sucharitesu 
(Digha, iii, P. 169) 

Ta mayo, bahukalanam 

katam ; me 


Kata me kalydna 
anekarupd (J. V. p. 491) 
pdparh pdpena sukararh 
sadhurfi pdpena dukkararh 

Chullavagga, vii) 
saddhdya pi sddhu 
ddnarh (Sarhyutta, I, p. 21) 
Dhammaladdhassa pi 
sddhu ddnarh (Saiiiyutta, I. p. 21); 
Pdriesu sddhu sarhyamo 1 

(Sarhyutta. I, p. 21) I 
Sabbaddnarh dhammadanarh : 
jindti (Dhp. 354) ' | 

(Na hi mangale kihcanarh) i 

atthi saccarh (J. V. p. 78) j 

Yasmirh katahhutd natthi i 

(Javasakuna J.) | 

Yathd pitd athavd pi mdtd . 

anukampakd atthakdmd pajdnarri 
Evameva no hotu ayah cha rdjd, 
mayam pi hessdma tatheva putta : 

(J, V.p 504) I 

I 


Nattano samakarh kinchi 

atirekah cha mahhisarh 

(Theraga., 424) 


Dhammamhi sllamhi 
tistamto (R. E. V). 

Yo adikaro kaldriasa so 

dukararh karoti (R. E. V). 


bahuni kayanani katani 

(R.E. V, P.E. II). 

Sukararh hi pdpam, 

Paparh hi sukararh (R.E.V). 
Kaldriarh dukararh (R.E.V.) 
sadhu d(d)na iti, ddne sddhu 
ti (R.E. IX). 

B (r)amharidnarh 
sddhu ddnarh (R.E. III). 

Pdriesu sayamo sddhu (R.E. IX). 

Na tu etdrisarh asti ddnarh 
ydrisdrh dhammaddnarh (R.E. IX) 
niratharh marhgdlarh (R.E. IX) 

Yasa ndsti katarhhatd 

(R.E. VII). 

Athd pit (a) hevarh ne Idjd 
ti, atha atdnarh 
anukarhpati hevarh apheni 
anukarhpati; athd pajd 
hevarh maye Idjine 

(S.R.E. II). 


Dudhale imasa karhmasa same, 

kute 

mane atileke (S. R. E. I, J). 


9 
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Esa te poraniya pakati 

0. VI, p, 151) 
Yaih kifichi subkasitarh 
sabbam tarh (pan) assa 
Bhagavato vachanam samma- 
sambuddhassa\\ (Ang., IV, p. 164) 
Tati cha arahami vattave 
(J. Ill, p. 309) 
vaddhat’eva suve suve 

(I V. p. 507) 
Sachche cha dhamme cha dame 
cha saTh;yaTne| 

socheyya'silalayuposathesu cha\\ 
Ddnarh sllam parichchagam 
ajjavarh maddavam tapam 

(Digha, III, p. 147) 
sussUsd cha garunaih (Thera- 

gatha, verse 369) 


Esa Parana pakiti (M.R.EJa, Ye) 

E kechi Bhagavatd 
Budhena bhdsite sarve 
se subhdsite va (Bhabru) 

Alahdmi hakam tarh 

vdtave (Bhabru). 

suve suve vadhitd (P. E., I) 

Ddya ddne sache sochave 
mddave sadhave (P. E., VII) 


guruna suirusha (R. E., XIII). 


The legacy of the older Pali gathas is palpable in the 
diction of A§okavachana. First, the use of re as an dtmanepada 
verbal suffix (3rd person, plural) is one of the archaisms met 
with in the Pali gathas. Tliis occurs as a regular form in the 
dialect of Girnar : 


PG 

dissare, vijjare, jdyare, 
miyyare bhavissare, vinibujjhare 


GD 

drabhare, drabhisare (R.E.I.); 
anuvatare (R.E., XIII), anuva- 
tisare (R.E., V). 


The Vedic infinitive tave which is met with here and there 
in the ancient Pali gathas is found to be a regular form in 
A^okan Prakrit. This suffix is totally discarded in Pali prose 
and in all later Prakrits. The correspondence in this respect 
between the Buddhavachana in verse and the Aiokavachana in 
prose may be illustrated as follows : 
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BV 

Mtittave netave vdtave (Bhabru), bhetave 

blatave (Sclism Pillar), nijhapayitave 

datave, pahatave chhamitave, khami- 

tave (R.E. XIII). 

The two archaic forms of expression are met with 
alike in the old Pali gathas and the A^okavachana : 

kinasu jane (su = svid) 

(P. E., Vll). 

kiiiichhaifide, klchhainde 

(S. R. E., II). 


kenassu nivuto loko 

( Sutta-nipata, verse 1032 ) 
kimchchhando kimadhippayo 

( J.V, p. 3 ) 

samuhatase ( Sutta-nipata, 

verse 4 

Certain archaic future forms J- 

hu (to he), and da (to give) are features of both the old Pal 

gathas and the Ahkavachana : 


viyapatase (P. E. VII). 


(1) Vkn (to do) 


kahati, kahanti, kahasi, 
kahatha, kahami, kahama 


kasati (R. E., V), ^achati 

(P. E., II), 

kachhanxti (R.E.,V), kctcKhami, 
kashami 


(1) hu (to be ) 


hessati (hohiti), hessanti 

(hohinti), 

hessasi (hohisi), hessatha 

(hohitha), 

hessami (hohimi), hessama 

(hohima) 

hessam (Theragatha, verse 1100) 


hosati (Bhabru), Kosami 

(S. R. E., II), 
hoharnti (P. E., VII). 


husarii (M. R. E.) 
(2) Vda ( to give ) 
padahisi ( Theragatha, verse 303 ) 


dahamti (P-E., IV ) 


As for the correspondence in phrases and idioms, the 

following instances may be cited for comparison . 
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BV 

chha kho ddinavd samajjdbhicha- 
rune (Digha, III, P. 18f) 

ekachcho samano va brdhmano 
vd (Brahiriajala Sutta) 
sddhusammato bahujanassa 

(Digha, I, P. 49) 

mago vd moro va; 

(Majjhima, I, P. 20) 

so nichcho dhuvo 

vijite (J., I, P- 262) 

Brahmadatto ndma Kdsirdjd 
I (Vinaya Mahavagga, Ch .X) 
osaahd (Sutta-nipata, verse 296) 
Rajjuko (J., IL P. 367) 
anusaMdyamdna , 
anusaMdturh (Ang. I, P. 68) 
babubhanda (Vinaya, III, P. 138) 
atthato cha byanjanato cha 

tlni safiivachchhardni atikkantdni 

(J., II, P. 128) 

dlgham antaram (Petav., I. 10) 
bijagdma-bhutagdmasa- 

mdrambha pasunarh cha 
samdrambho (Digha, I, P.5) 
pasiinarri samdrambhd 

(Sutta-nipata, 311) 

gihino vd pabbajitassd vd 

sammdpatipatti (Sarhyutta, 
XLIV, 24) 

vihimsd, avihimsd (Digha, III, P. 

215; Vibhanga, 86, 363) 
ahimsd sabbabhutesu 
vimdnadassi (sutta-nipata, 887) 
visuka-dassana (Digha-N.I) 
dhammaghosako (Dhp. A., Ill, 

p.81) 

dhammabherl (Milinda, P. 21) 


AV 

bahukarh hi dosarii samdjamhi 

(R. E., I). 

ekachd samdjd (R. E., I.) 

sddhumatd Devdnampriyasa 

(R. E., I) 

dvo mora eko mago (R. E., I) 

so pi mago na dhruvo (R. E., I) 
vijite (R. E., II) 

Amtiyoko ndma Yonaldjd 

(R. E., II). 

osadhani (R. E., II) 

Rajuke (R. E., Ill, P. E., IV, 

P. E., VII. M. R. E., Ye). 
anusathydnarh (R. E., Ill) 
apabhamdata (R. E., Ill) 
hetuto cha vyarhjanato cha 

(R.E. Ill) 

atikatam amtarafn (R.E. IV) 


pranarambho (R.E. IV) 


natinam sarhpatipati br(d)mha- 
nasamandnarh sarhpatipati 

(R.E.' IV) 

vihirnsa, avihirnsd (R.E. IV) 

avihirhsd bhutdnarh (R.E. IV) 

vimdna-darsaria (R.E. IV) 
dharnmaghoso (R.E. IV) 

bherighoso (R. E. IV) 
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aggikkhandha (Vinaya, I, P. 26) 
dibbani rupani (Digha, I, P. 153) 
dussilassa (Digha, III, P. 235) 
kdmesu yunjatha (Theragatha, 

346) 

hdni (Ang., I, P. 434) 

md sanghabhedo ruchchittha 
(Bhikkhu Patimokkha) 
moneyyam dukkararh (Sutta- 

nipata, 701,. 
ddikammiko, pubbakdrl, pubban- 
gdmo sucharitesu (Vinaya, III, 

p. 116) 

slldlayuposathesu (Digha, III, 

P. 147) 

Yona-Kambojesu (Majjhima, 

II, p. 149) 

ratthikassa pettanikassa 

Yona-Kambojesu annesu cha 
pachchantimesu janapadesu 

(Majjhima, II, p. 149) 
brdhmanibbhesu (J. VI, p. 229) 
hitdya sukhdya 
katddhikdro (J. I, p. 56, VI, 

p. 251) 

theresu, mahallako 
ratha-vinlta (Majjhima., 

I,P 149) 

atthakaranarh (Digha, II, p. 20) 

rdjino pativedayi, 
ranno pativedesi 
achchdyikam karanlyafh 

(Majjhima, I, p. 149) 
bhunjarndne (Theragatha) 
vddo te dropito (Digha, I, p. 81), 
rajjarh amachchesu dropetvd 

(Petavatthu — A., p. 154) 

kalaho viggaho vivddo, yassam 


agikhamdhdni (R. E. IV) 
divydni rupani (R. E. IV, 
asilasa (R. E., IV) 
vadhi yujarntu (R. E.. IV) 

hini (R. E., IV) 
hini cha md alochayisu 

(R. E., IV) 

kalanam dukararh (R. E., V) 
ddikaro kaldnasa (R. E., V) 


! pdpe hi ndma supadalaye 

(R. E., V) 
Yana-Karnboja-Gamd hdranam 
(R. E., V) 
Yona-Karhbojesu (R. E., XIII) 
Rathikdnarh Pitinikdnam 

(R. E., V) 

Yona-Karhbochd’Qamdhdlesu . 
e vdpi amne apalarhtd 

(R. E., V) 

i bramanibheshu (R. E. V) 
hitasukhdye (R. E. V) 
katdbhlkale, kitabhikaro 

(R. E. V) 

1 thairesu mahalake (R. E. V) 
vinita (R. E. VI) 

athakamme, athakarnme 

(R. E. VI) 

me pativedetha (R. E. VI) 
achdyike, atiydyike (R. E, VI) 

1 bhumjamdnasa (R. E. VI) 

! mahdmdtresu achdyike 
i (a) ropitam (R. E. VI) 

' vivddo vd nijhati v (d) 
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parisdyarh sanHattirh 

upagachchhanti . . . nijjhattirh 
upagachchanti (Ang., I, p. 66) 
dnantarikarh (Vinaya, I p. 32) 
idan cha mularh kusaldbhivu- 
ddhiyci (Saihyutta — N. I) 
anano natinaih (J. VI> p. 36) 
pdsdna-lekhd chiratthittkd hoti 

(Ang., afinatra. bhikkhu-sammu- 
tiyd, annatra tiriyantarandya 
dhdrasuddhi, samsdrasuddhi 
(Maj-dalha-parakkamo, 
dalha-dhammo, dalhabhattikd 
(Dipavarhsa, XI. 25) 
migavam nikkhamitvd 

(Samanta-pa., I, p. 55). 
tend tarn madhurarh 
samandtidTh cha dassanarh 
(Mangala Sutta) 
bhiyyo no arati siyd. sukhd 
uppajjati bhiyyo somanassarh 
afinabhdgiyam (Bhikkhu 

Patimokkha) 

uchdvachd patipadd (Sutta- 
nipata, 714) 

mangalarh karoti (Dhp-A, 

I. p. 184) 

dbddhesu 
dvdha-vivdhesu 
itthi, mahild, mahild 
ambakd janikd (Vinaya, I, p. 

232; Samanta-pa, I. p. 385) 
mdtari pitari 
na cha khuddarh, 
nirattham va 

appaphalam mahapphalam 
taridarh 
etdriso satthd 

mittasanthavarh, santhutena 


samto parisayarh (R. E. VI) 


dnarhtaliyarh (R. E. VI) 
tasa cha esa mule (R. E. VI)^ 
bhutdnarh dnaThnaih (R.E. VI) 
chilathitikd hotu (R. E. VI) 
anatra agena pardkramena 

(R. E. VI) ; 

anatra. . agdya pallkhdya 
agena bhayena (P.E. I) 
bhavasudhi (R.E. VII) 
dadhabhatitd (R.E. VII) 


nikhamisu heta migaviya 

(R.E. VIII) 

tena sd dharhmaydtd (R.E. VIII) 
thairdnarh dasane cha 

(R.E. VIII) 

tadopayd esa bhuya 
rati bhavati (R.E. VIII) 
bhdge arhne (R.E. VIII) 

uchdvacham marhgalarh 

(R.E. IX) 

marfigalam karoti (R!E. IX) 

dbddhesu (R.E. IX) 
dvdha-vivdhesu (R.E. IX) 
ithi, mahidd, 

abak (a)janik(d) (R.E. IX) 

mdtari pitari (R.E. Ill) 
chhudarn (khudam) cha 
niratham cha (R.E. IX) 
apaphalam mahdphale (R.E. IX) 
tateta (fh) (R.E. IX) 
etdrisam dkaThmamamgalarh 

(R.E. IX) 

mita-sarnthutena, (R.E. IX) 
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itivuttam, vuttarh h’ etarh 
Bhagavatd (Itivuttaka) 
ndti-mittasakhd, mitto 
suhado, mitto sahdyo 
(Singalovada Sutta) 
ovaditabbd 

dhammo akdliko (Digha, 

II, p. 93) 

sukham nibbatteyya 

(Milinda. 276) 

bakurh puhnarh 

pasavdti (Samyutta, I, P. 182) 
dyatirh, dyatike 

yaso kitti cha (Sutta-nipata, 817) 
ussatdya (Majjhima, II, P. 15) 
etam dukkararh 
patipatti, sammdpatipanno 
sabba-pdsanda-gana 

(Milinda P., J. 359) 
etasmiih nidane etasmim 
pakarane dhammim 
katharh katvd (Vinaya 
Mahavagga, VI) 

attdnam khanati (Majjhima, 

I, p. 132) 

vdchiguti 

eke samand-brdhmand sakarfiyeva 
vddam dlpenti jotenti paravadam 
pand khumsanti (Ang., I, P. 88) 

upahafinati 
bahussutd dgatdgamd 
samavdyo (Samyutta, IV, P. 68) 

tatra-tatrdbhinandinl, 
pasannd Buddha-sasane 
huveyya (Majjhima, I, P. 171) 
khattiyassa muddhabhisittassa 
dhammakdmo 


asti iti vutarh, 
athi hevdiii vute (R.E IX) 
mitrena va suhadayena vd 
ndtikena va sahdyena va 

(R.E. IX) 

ovdditavyarh (R.E. IX) 
dhammamamgale akdlike 

(R.E. IX) 

atham nivateti (R.E. IX) 

anamtarh punarfi prdsavati 
(R.E. IX, XI) 

dyatiye (R.E. X) 

yaso va kiti va (R.E. X) 

usatena (R.E. X) 

dukararh tu kho etarh (R.E. X) 

sarhmapatipati (R.E. XI) 

sava-pasarhddni (R.E. XII) 

atpapdsarhda-pujd . . lahukd 
vd asa tamhi tamhi prakarane 
(R. E. XII) 


atpapdsa(ih)darh chhariati, ata- 
prasharndarh ksharxati (R.E. XII) 
vachiguti (R.E. XII) 
yo hi kochi atpapasarhdarh 
pujayati parapdsarhdarh va 
garahati. kirhti atpapdsarhdarh 
dipayema iti (R.E. XII) 
upahanati (R.E. XII) 
bahusrutd cha kaldridgamd 
samavdyo (R.E. XII) 

ye tatra-tat{r)a prasathnd 
(R.E. XII) 
huveyu (R.E. XII) 
athavasdbhisitasa (R.E. XIII) 
dharnmakdmatd (R.E. XIII) 
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tibbaih chhandam cha pemafi cha 
(Sariputta theragatha) 
samana-brdhrnarm-sabba-pdsan- 
ddgdnd (Milinda, p. 359) 
patibhdgo (Majjhima, I, p. 304) 
sahassdbhdgo te mararyirh 

ataviyo samuppannd rattharh 

viddhaihsayanti te. 

tass’eva anuvidhiyyati (—anusik- 

khdti, J. No. 48) 

aparddharn khamati 

vajdnti dhira (Dhammapada) 

gfuttissarh. (Theragatha) 

ghatitdrh (BodhicharyavatSra, V) 

sarhkhittena bhdsitassd vitthdrena 

attharh 

(Theragatha, verse, 570) 
mahallakatfi vihararh (Bhikkhu 
Patimokkha) 

ayarh mahdpathavi dlgha dyatd 
. . . . visdld vitthinnd vipuld. ; 
mahantd (Milinda, p. 311) | 

atthamddhurdtdya pemdr\lyd i 

(Sumangala vila., I, p. 75) 
punappunarfi 
sahkhdya 
ekdto ghatitam 

dchariyupajjhdydnarfi anusdtthi 
(Milinda — P., p. 397) 
atthassa dvard pdmukhd 
0. 1, p. 366) 

sdmachariya dalha dhiti (J. VI) 
akakkdsarh apharusam 
(j. Ill, p. 282) 

vadho cha bandho cha parikkileso 
(Petavatthu) 

dakkhanti, dakkhim 
khane khane (Dhp., 239) 
etadantika, maranantikarh 


two dharhmavdyo 
dharhmakdmatd (R.E. XIII) 
bdbhand va samand va amne 
pdsarhdd (R.E. XIII) 
patibhdgo (R.E. XIII) 
(saha)srabhdgo va garumato 
(R.E. XIII) 

yd cha pi ataviyo Devdnarh- 
piyasa pijite (ho)ti (R. E. XIII) 
dhramarh anuvidhiyamti 

(R.E. XIII) 
khamitave (R. E. XIII) 
data na vrachamti (R.E. XIII) 
ghatitarh (R. E. XIV) 

asti eva samkhitena . . asti 
vistat(e)na (R.E. XIV) 

mahdlake hi vijitarh (R.E. XIV) 

mahamte hi vijaye (R. E. XIV) 


athasa madhurataya (R.E XIV) 

punapuna-vutam (R. E. XIV) 
sachhdya, sarnkhdya (R.E. XIV) 
na sarvarh sarvata ghatitarh 

(R. E. XIV) 
arh tuphesu anusathi (S.R.E.I) 

esa me mokhyamata-duvdlarh 
(S.R.E.I) 

dhiti patirhnd achald (S.R.E.I) 
akhakhase acharhde, acharhdarh 
aphalusarh (S.R.E.I) 
barndhanarn vd 
palikilesarh vd (S.R.E.I) 
dekhatha, dekhata (S.R.E.I) 
khariasi khariasi (S.R.E.I) 
ba(rh)dhanarhtika (S.R.E.I) 
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imam tesam pdpunatu ti 
(Milinda, p. 294) 
sassatisamam, sassati sama 

antara cha Rajagaham 
asambhlto anubbiggo 
(Milinda, p. 340J 
attanam anukampami 
(J. IV, p. 320) 
addhatiyani yojanasatani 
hessam (J. I, p. 49) 

Jambudlpe 

missam balehi panditam 

(J. V, p. 599)' 

misslbhuta missibhavam gato 
(J. V, p. 86, Digha, II, p. 267) 
tassa suchinnassa ayaTh vipako 
(Serissaka-vimanavatthu) 
katam punnaphalam mayham 
(Buddhapadana) 
vipulam sukham (Dhp., 27) 
evameva kho kusalarh 
bhiyyo bhiyyo 

pavaddhati (Milinda., p. 297) 

diyaddham 
yavatako assa kayo 

sacharh bhane nalikam 
dhammaguna (J. IV, p. 321) 
jetthdpachayana (J. V, p. 326) 
chakkaih pavattemi 

so dani (Theragatha, 291) 
yoggdchariyo (Majjhima, 

I, p. 124) 

abhinham, abhikkhanam 
hina-m-ukkattha-majj himd 
(Vinaya, IV, p. 7) 
omakd majjhima ukkatthd 
(J. Ill, p. 218) 

10 


amtesu papunevu te iti 

(S. R. E. II) 

sasvatam samam, sasvatarh, 
samayarh (S. R. E. I, II) 
amtaldpi Tisena (S. R. E. II) 
anuvigina (S. R. E. II) 

atdnam anukampati (S.R.E. II) 

I 

adhatiyani msani (M. R. E.) 
husarh (M. R. E.) 

Jambudlpasi (M. R. E.) 
munisd misd devehi (M. R. E.) 

misibhutd (M. R. E.) 

I pakamasa hi iyarh phale 

(M. R. E.) 


; vipule svage (M. R. E.) 
i iyam cha athe vadhisati 

vipulam pi cha vadhisati 

! (M. R. E.) 

diyadhiyam (M. R. E.) 

I ydvataka tupaka ahdle 

(M. R. E.) 
sacharh vataviyarh (M. R. E.) 
dharhmagimd (M. R. E.) 
apachdyandya (M. R. E.) 
dhammaguna pavatitaviyd 

(M. R. E.) 

se dani (M. R. E., Ye) 
yugydchariydni (M. R. E.) t 

abhikhinam (Bhabru) 
ukasd gevayd majhimd (P.E.L) 
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alarh gilanam upatthatum 
(Ang. Ill, p. 142) 
parafh cha samadapeti 
(Ang., II, p. 253) 
pachchantavasino mahamatta 
(Atthasa., p. 245) 
dhammena gutto (J. V, P. 222) 
dlokada chakkhudada 
(Theraga., 3) 
attano pana (vajjarri) 
duddasam (Dhp., 176) 
uddhagaminl, adhogaminl, 
dukkhanirodha-gdminl 
bodhiya yeva kdrdnSL 
(Chariya-Pitaka) ; yena 
kdranena (Milinda, p. 255) 
issd mdnena vanchito 
(Theraga tha, 375) 
md akkosatha paribhdsatha 
rosetha vihesatha (Maratajjaniya 
Sutta, Majjhima I) 
abhihdro 

nd kdreyyd pdrdpdttiydm 
(Petava., IL 1. 32) 
pdndito bydtto medhdvl pdtibdlo 
sukhd-pdrihdto (Majjhima, II, 

p. 60) _ 

dhdtusdmdtd Milindd, (p. 351) 
sdttdme divdse 
kdldrh ddmmi 

(Mulapariyaya Jataka) 
ddnd-sdrhvibhdgd-ratd 
(Saihyutta, I, Sakka-Sarii, II.,) 
seyydthd 

tdkd-sdli, suvd-sdlikd 
chdkkavdkd hdrfisd 
dmbdka-madddri, 
amhdkd -pdchchdri 
dndtthikdldm 
ukkdpindakd (pi.) 
paldsdtd (pi.) 


dldrh chd pdldth 
sdmdddpdyitdve (P. E. I) 


dmtd-mdhdmdtd (P. E. I) 

dhdmmend goti (P. E. I) 
chdkhuddne (P. E. II) 

dupdtivekhe chu kho esd (P.E.I) 

imdni dsindvdgdmini (P. E. Ill) 

isyd kdldnend vd (P. E. HI) 


rmne isyd kdldrxena (P. E. Ill) 

hakarh md palibhdsdyisd'ih 

(P. E. Ill) 

abhihdle (P. E. IV) 
dtdpdtiye kate (P. E. IV) 

viydtd (R. E. IV) 

sukham pdrihatdve (P. E. IV) 

ddrhddsdmdtd (P. E. IV) 

timni divdsdni 

yote dirhne (P. E. IV) 

ddnd-sdmvibhdge (P. E. IV) 

seydthd (P. E. V) 
suke sdlikd (P. E. V) 
chdkdvdke hdmse (P. E. V) 
dmbd kdpilikd (P. E. V) 


dndthikd-mcLchhe (P. E. V) 
okdpinde (P. E. V) 
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paribhogarfi, pativdtarh eti, 
enti IsAdravasarh ('Saihyutta-N. I) 
ajelakd sukdrd 
arxdtthdya 

chdtuddasi pafichddasl 
dtthdml chd pakkhdssa(Majjhima 
I, Bhayabherava Sutta) 
sdttdnikdyd (Majjhima, I, P. 49) 
pdtl hdr iyapakkhdssa 
bdndhandmokkhdrfi (Digha, I, 

P. 73) 


I paldsdte (P. E. V) 
patibhogarh no eti (P. E. V) 
ajakd elakd sukaXi (P. E. V) 
anathdye fP. E. V) 
chdvudasarfi pamchada (sarh) 
athamipakhdye (P. E. V) 

jlvanikdydni (P. E. V) 
chdtimmdsi-pakkhdye (P. E. V) 
bamdhanamokhdni (P. E- V) 


sukkharh dvahdti (Sarhyutta I, 
Yakkha, 12) 

pachchuggamdnamQ .IV , p. 32 IJ 
dbbhunnameyyrh (Digha, I, P. 
126) 

dhdmmdnusdtthim 
dnusdsiydti (Milinda, p. 186) 
bdhuna jdnassa (Digha, III, 
p. 167) 

katannutarh pekkhdmano 

(J. Ill, p. 109) 

lahuka esl (Chariya-pitaka, L 9 
etddatthd (Vinaya, V, P. 164) 
gdhatthd-pdbbajitdndm 

Ajlvikesu, Niganthesu 

vayomahalldkdndm 
kdpdud-vdrdkesu 
sdmghdm samaggdrh kdroti 
(Vinaya, I, p. 355) 
sdrhsdrdnam (Vinaya, III,) 
andhdkdre nikkhitto (Ang., Ill, 

p. 233) 

anfidth vinndpeyyd (Bhikkhuni- 
pati, Nissaggiya, 4) 

bhikkhundrfi bhikkunindficha 

(Theragatha, 125) 


sukhdrh dVdhdmi (P. E. VI) 

pdchupdgdmdne (P. E. VI) 
dbhyumndmdyehdTfi (P. E. VII) 

dhdmmdnusdthini 
dnusdsdmi (P. E. VII) 
bdhune jdudsi (P. E. VII) 

i 

etdm evd dntwekhdmdne 

I (P. E. VII) 

Idhuke chd esd (P. E. VII) 
j etdddthd (P. E. VII) 
pdvdjitdndm chevd gihithdndfn 

(P. E. VII) 

Ajlvikesu. Nigdfhthesu 

(P. E. VII) 

! vdyomdhdldkdndm (P. E. VII) 

I kdpdnd-vdldkesu (P. E. VII) 

; sdthghe sdmdge kdte 
! (Schism Pillar) 
i sdrhsdldndsi (Schism Pillar) 

; sdthsdldndsi nikhitd 

(Schism Pillar) 

: virhndpdyitdviye (Schism Pillar) 


bhikhundm chd bhikhunindrh 
chd (Schism Pillar) 
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posatham (]. IV, p. 332) 
byanjanena 

mahita, mahdhitvdna (Majjhima, 
II, p. 110. J. W, p. 236) 
dhajam ussdpesi 

suvannatthambham ussdpesi 

(i. IV, p. 236) 

Lumbini 

atthabhdgika, atthdbhdgiya 
Indasdlaguha (Digha, II, p. 263) 
jalukd (Milinda, p. 405) 
sabbaseto mangala-hatthi 
a. VI, p. 487) 

sabbaseto gajuttamo 
(Vimanavatthu) 

Seto (Ang., Ill, p. 345) 

MR. S. N. MITRA’S : 

supavyanjanatthdya mige 

mdressdmi (J. Ill, p. 438) 
pupphupago phalupago rukkho 

(Dhp. A. p. 189) 

anusamydyitvd (Majjhima. Ill, 

p. 174) 

= anupariyayitva, anuyayato 

(Milinda, p. 391) 

Rdjd. dhammaghosakam 

alankata-hatthipitthim 
dropetvd ghosanafh 

kdreti (J. IV, p. 264) 

dhammaghosaka hutvd 

gdmdgdmath nagardnagararh 
vicharissdma 

(paramatthajotika, II, p. 216) 
aho dhammasavanam. 

(Sumangalavila., I, p. 214) 
vimdnam disva (J. V, p. 165) 
akasd-vimandni dassetva 

a. VI, p. 124) 


posathdye (Schism Pillar) 
viyamjanena (Schism Pillar) 
mahiyite (Lumbini Pillar) 

sildthabhe usapdpite 
(Lumbini P.) 

Lummini (Lumbini Pillar) 
athabhagiye (Lumbini Pillar) 
Nigoha-kubhd (Barabar I) 
Jalughd (Barabar III) 
sarvasveto hasti, seto, 
gajatame (Misc. III.) 


ST OF PARALLELS 

prdna-sata-sahasrdni 
drabhisu supdthdya (R. E. I) 
osadhani munisopagdni pasu 
■ — opagdni (R. E. II) 
anusathydnarh niydtu (R. E. Ill) 


dhammaghoso (R. E. IV) 


aho dhammaghoso (R. E. IV) 

vimdna-darsana. . . . .dasayitpa 
(R. E. IV) 
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amka-dassanam 
= (hatthjdntkassa dassanam 
dibbani pi rupdni passato 

Sumangala-vila; I, p. 215) 
atthapaye (J. Ill, p. 387). — the 
opposite of 
parihlne (]. Ill, p. 387) 
desarh (Sarhyutta, II, p. 15) 

pdparh pdpena sukaram (Udana, 

V. 8 ) 

padvara (J. V, p. 433, J. VI. 

p. 627) 

anubaddha (Sumangala-vila. I. 

p. 39) = anugatd 
dukkaraifi karoto (Ang., IV, 

P. 37) 

vinichchhaye nislditva atte tlresi 
(J. Ill, p. 292) 
bahu attain me tiritaih (J. Ill, 

p. 334) 

atthaih karissam (J. Ill, p. 394) 
kdyena vdchd cha yo sannato, 


i hasti-dasana (R. E. IV) 

j 

i divyani rupdni dasayitpd 

(R.E. IV) 

athasa vadhi (R.E. IV) 
hini (R.E. IV) 

I desam (R-.E. V) = a part, a 
I portion 

sukaram hi papain, papaiii hi 
sukaram (R.E. V) 
supadarave (R.E. V) — supad- 
vdraih (well-entranced) 
j anubadhd pajdva (R.E. V) 

j dukaram karoti (R.E, V) 

! atha-samtirand (R.E. VI) 


athe karomi (R.E. VI) 
sayame bhdvasuhitd va kataih- 

natd va 


Yo ve katanhu katavedl dhlro dadhabhatita (R.E. VII) 
kalydnamitto dalhabhatti cha 

hoti. 


dukkhitassa sakkachcha karoti 


kichchain (J. V, p. 146) j 

tassa ayan ch’eva toko draddho i ubhe ladhe hoti (R.E. IX, 

: cf. R.E. VI) 

hoti paro cha loko (Digha, III. ! hidata-palate aladhe hoti 

p. 181) ; (R.E. VII) 

uchchdvache yanhe (Theraga- i uchdvache mamgale (R.E. IX) 
tha, verse 34) j 

sdhu danan ti (Ang., IV, p. 43) sddhu dana iti (R.E.IX) 
devamangalikd (J. Ill, p. 145). ' uchdvachaiii mamgalam dvdha- 
chattamangalam, ■ vivdhesu (R.E. IX) 

vivdha-mangalam (J. Ill, p. 407) 
kotuhala-mangaliko (Suman- 

galavila., I, p. 226) ' 
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etadaggam bhiyyo danam 

yadidam dhammadanam (Ang. 

IV, p. 364) 

yaso kitti cha Q.III, p. 106) 
mah.attKi;yaTTi (J.III, p. 376) 
dhamma-samvibhdgo 

(Theragatha, V. 9) 
itthdgdrassa dtndchchhd 
(J. Ill, p. 371) 

anuvidhiyeyydm (Saihyutta, IV, 

P- 131) 

tumhakam khamitahbdm tavd 
khdmdmi (Dhp. A., I, p. 405) 


nd chd sakkd dghdtdmdnena 
(Theragatha, V. 513) 
kdmmddvdrd (J. IV, P, 14) 
dinna-ndyd-dvdre (J. IV, p. 341) 
ndttdno sdmakarh kinchi dtire- 
kdfl chd mdnnisdTh 

(Theragatha V. 424) 
kuto pdnd kdyend (Ang. IV, 

p. 66) 

anumdjjhdrh sdmachdre (J. IV 

p. 192) 

vippdtipdjjitva (J. Ill, p. 116) 
ranno chittam dradhenti (J. Ill,) 
rdjdndrh drddhetum 

dsdkkonto (Milinda, p. 6) 
apdye (J. Ill, p. 387) 
dpdye — apdgamane, parithine 

dtthdm dnndya dhammanudhd- 
mmapdtipdnno (Ang;IV,p.296) 
assuropo (Itivuttaka, VI, 122) 
= dndttamdndtd chittdssd 
(Corny.), “mental distemper” 
kdmmdJh . . . kdrontassd kdye 
kildmissdti (Anguttara, IV, 
p. 332) 


nd tu etarisdrh dsti dandrh 
ydrisdrh dhdihmdddnam 
('R.E. IX) 

Ydso va kiti vd (R.E. X) 
mdhdthdvahd (R.E. x) 
dharnmd-sdmvibhdgo (R.E. X) 

ithijhakd-mdhdmdta (R.E. XII) 

dnuvidhiydre (R.E. XIII) 

khamisdti e sakiye khdmitdve 

(S.R.E. II) 

khdmitdviyamdte ydm sakiye 

khamitave (R.E. XIII) 
na cha sarvatra ghatitam 

(■R.E. XIV) 

karhmana . . . duvdlarh 
am tuphesu anusathi (S.R.E. I) 
dudhale etasa karhmasa same 
kute mane atileke (S.R.E. I, J) 


majham patipadayema (S.R. 

E. I) 

vipatipajamine (S.R.E. I) 
Idjaiadhi (S.R.E. I) 
yena mam lajukd chaghamti 
alddhayitave (P.E. IV) 
maha-apdye (S.R.E. I) 


atham jdnitu tathd kalamti 
athd anusathi (S.R.E. I) 
dsulope (S.R.E. I) 


kilarhte siya (S.R.E. I) 
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ekarh sarhvachchhararh (J. Ill, 

p. 440) 

misslbhutd (J. V, p.86) 
hatthena hattham gahetvd 

kdyamisslbhdvam upagdtd 
pakkamate bhusdm (Saiiiyutta, I, 

p. 69) 

ddlhdm enam parakkame 

(Dhp. 313) 

mdhantdni khudakdni 

(Dhp. A., I, p. 282) 
kdmarh (J. Ill, p. 368) 

= ekamsena, ‘verily’ 

na sukararh akkhdnena pdpunitum 
(Majjhima, III, p. 167) 
dhamma-pariydyo 

(Ang, IV, p. 166) 

pararh cha samddapeti 

(Ang., II, II, p. 253 f) 

ydva ndbhito (J. IV, p. 149) 

up to the pivot. 

na kareyya parapattiyam 

(Petavatthu, II. I. 32) 
dhdti parihdrena 
abhihdram (J. V, p. 58) — pujarh 
te (purisd) parichdrayissamti 
(Sariiyutta, I, p. 79) 

janapadassa hitasukhdya 

(J. V, p. 116) 

(anke) nisldapetva 

(Digha, II, p. 20) 

pattadanda (Theragatha. V. 449) 
niruddha-veldyam 

(Dhp. A. I, p. 207) 

niruddho = mato (J. IV. p. 109) 
ddna-samvibhdgassa (J.IILp.409) 
nilachchhesi (Theriga, 437) 
pachchuggdmanam 

Q. Ill, pp. 330, 388) 


ekarh savachhararn (M.R. E.) 

misibhutd (M.R. E.) 

amisd devd samdnd 

te ddni misibhutd (M. R. E) 

pakarhte husarh (M. R. E.) 

husarh = bhri^am (?) 

bddharh me pakarhte (M. R. E.) 

khudaka cha mahatpd (M.R.E.) 

kdmarh tu kho (M. R. E.) 

na hlyarh sakye mahdtpeneva 
pdpotave (M. R. E.) 
dharhma-paliydydni (Bhabru) 

palarh samddapayitave (P.E.I) 

ava ite (P. E. IV) meaning not 
‘henceforth’ but ‘up till now.’ 
atapatiye kate (P. E. IV), 

atapatiye opp. of parapatiye 
dhdti . . . palihatave (P. E. IV) 
abhihdle (P. E. IV) 
pulisdrh patichalisarhti (P.E.IV) 

Janapadasa hitasukhdye 

(P. E. IV) 

nisijitu (P. E. IV) 

tilitadarhdanarh patavadhdnarh 
niludhasi kdlasi (P. E. IV) 


ddna-sarhvibhdge (P. E. IV) 
nilakhiyati (P. E. V) 
pachupagamanarh (P. E. VI) 
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bandhanamokkharh katurh 

(]. Ill, p. 429) 

dhammayuttarh katharh 

(J. III. p. 365) 

ovadarh dentena yutta-janass’ eva 
databbo, na ayuttajanassa 

(J. Ill, p. 231) 
danavisagge (Petavatthu, II. 7) 

= danagge, pdrichchdgatthdne 
datthu (Sutta-nipata, verse 424) 
= disvd 

patipddaydmi (J. IV, p. 19) 

= daddmi 

sdddhamma-niydmd 

(Ang., III. p. 185) 

dhamma-niydmatd 

(Ang., I. p. 286) 
anurupdyaih patipattiyaih 

(J, III, p. 368) 
avasesi (J. V, p, 33) 
kammdyatandni (]. Ill, p. 542) j 
= kdmmdni 

tushtaddnam (Arthasastra, I. 11) 
rdjd (mdtiposikassd hdtthissd) 
samdnarupdrh 

slld-patimd7h kdretvd 

(J. IV. p. 95) 
anavasd (Vinaya, II, 22, 33, J. 

11, P. 77) 

ussapento dhdmmayupdrh 

(Milinda. p. 21) 

thupam vdddhdpesi 

(Mahavarnsa, 35. 32) 

dutiyam pi bdlarh vdddhdpesi 

am, p. 9) 

dutiydm medning ‘for the 

second time’ 


Kondgdmdnd-buddhdssd 

mdnddpo (Theragatha A.,p.6)i 


bdmdhdnd-mokhdni kdtdni 

(P. E. V) 

viyovddisdrhti jdndrh 

dhammdyutdm (P. E. VII) 


ddndvisdgdsi (P. E. VII) 
sutu (P. E. VII) 
pati (pdddydmti) P. E. VII. 
dhammd-niydmdni (P. E. VII) 


dnulupdyd dhdrhmdvddhiyd 

(P. E. VII) 

dvdsdyiye (Schism Pillar) 

•» 

tuthaydtdndni (P. E. VII) 
sildvigddd-bhlchd kdldpitd 

(Lumbini) 


dndvdsdsi (Schism Pillar) 

sildthdbhe usapdpite (Lumbim) 

Kondkdmdndsd thube dutiydm 
vddhite (Nigali Sagar) 
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khalita (Petavathu, p. 46) 
sabbasetaifh hatthiratanam 

(J. Ill, p.460) 
sabbaseto sllava hatthiraja 

(J. IV, p. 91) 


Rigveda 

piteva supdyano (I. 1) 
Ramayana 

saptaratroshitah (II, 73. 16) 

paura-ianapadarh janaiH 

(II, 43. 13) 

anunita (II, 61. 28. 30) = 
anuiishta 

him sydt priyarh janasydsya 

kdnkshitaTTi kim sukhdvaham | 
iti chintayitd tend jano’yarh 
paripdlitah (II, 57. 14) 


etad aupayikam (II. 53. 37) 
yajndbhdgalj, (II, 46. 15) 


khalatika (Barabar) 

Seto, gajatame, sarvasveto hasti 
(Dhauli, Kalsi, Girnar Rocks). 


INSCRIPTIONS 

pdpe hi ndma supaddlaye (R.E.V) 

INSCRIPTIONS 

duve saparnna-ldti-sata 
vivdsdta (M. R. E., Sa) 
janarri jdnapadarh (P. E. IV) 

anuneti (R. E.XIII) 

kimarh kdni sukharh dvahdmi ti 

(P.E. VI) 

esa me huthd — se kinasu jane 
. . . anulupdyd dhammavadhiyd 
vadheyd ti, kinasu kdni abhyuifi- 
ndmayeham dhammavadhiyd ti 1 
(P.E. VII) 

idha cha nani sukhdpaydmi 
R.E. VI) 

tadopayd (R. E. VII) 
bhdge arhne (R. E. VII). 


The Buddhavachana alone can satisfactorily account for 
some of the most striking and interesting variants in the Aioka- 
vachana. R. E. IX offers mahidd, abakajanika, abakajaniyo 
and striyak(a) as variants of Dh ithu Corresponding to them we 

11 
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have in Pali itthl, mahild (mahild), amhdkd and itthiyikd (Buddha 
ghosa). In lieu of J alam, Dh offers us patibald (S.R.E. II), and 
these very words are employed as synonyms in the Anguttara 
Nikaya. Panchaka-nipata, Gilana-vagga : alarh gildnarh upatthd- 
turfi, patibalo hoti bhesajjarri sdmvidhdturh. Corresponding to 
the two variants, mahdlake and mahamte in R.E. XIV; we have 
in Pali mahallakam and mahantarh. 

The specimen of dialectical style offered by the four 
versions of R.E. IX (K, Sh, M) closely resembles those which 
may be gathered from all sections of the Kathavatthu : 


Kathavatthu IV (1. 1) 

Ha^chi puggalo upalabbhati 
sachchhikattha-pardmatthena, 
tend vdtd re vdttdbbe yo sdch- 
chikdttho pdrdmdttho tdto so 
puggdlo updldbbhdti sdchchhikd- 
tthd-pdrdmdtthend ti. Ydrri tdtthd 
vddesi Vdttdbbe kho puggdlo 
updldbbhdti . . sdchchhikdtthd- 
pdrdmdtthend ti michchhd. 


R. E. IX 

Hdrhche pi tdrh dthdrh no 
nivdteti hidd, dthdrh 
pdldtd dndrhtdrh pund pdsdvdti. 
Hdrhche pund tarh dthdrh 
nivdteti hidd tdtd ubhdye 
sdrhlddhe hoti-hidd chd se dthe 
pdldtd chd dndrhtdrh pund 
pasdvdti tend dhdrhmdmdrh- 
gdlend. 


The Aiokdvdchdnd contains but a very few traces of what 
may be called the distinctive Jaina phraseology, now preserved 
in the Ardhamagadhi Canon of the Svetambaras. The Nirgrdn- 
thdprdvdchdnd or Jindvdchdnd, too, employs such technical terms 
as sdmdrid mdhdrid, bhikkhu, bhikkhurii, uvdsdgd, uvdsigd, sdmdrio- 
vdsdgd, gihdtthdndrh, pdvvdiydndrh, Niggdnthd, Ajwiyd, posdhdrh 
(posdthdrh), (posdthd-updvdso), puririd (puriyd), pdvd (pdpd), 
kstllanu, sukdde dukkdde, pdrdkkdme, vihirhsd, dvihirhsd, vdhd- 
bdndhd-pdrikilesd, bdndhd-mokkhdf sdrhkhdyd, kohd (kodhd), . . 
mdrid (mdnd), dayd, ddrid, sdchchd, soyd (sducha), bhayd, djjdvd, 
mddddvd, chduddds, — dtthdm’-uddittjid-purhridmdsinlsu, ihdlogd- 
pdrdloga, duyd (dutd) and pdrisd (Acharanga and Aupapatika 
Sutras). 
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Besides the technical terms listed above, the Jinava- 
chana makes use of the following idioms corresponding to 
those in BV and AV ; 


JV 


BV 


AV 


hiyde sukhde 

jdrisa tdrisa 

puno puno (Acharanga) 
chanam chanam (ib) 

pudhavi-nissiyd (ib) 
amma-piu sussusaga 
(Aup. 71) 


hitaya sukhaya 


ndlaih tdnde (Acha- 
ranga) 

atihi-samvibhdgo 

(Aup. 57) 
posahovdvdso (Ib. 57) 


chirdtthitiyd (Ib. 56) chiratthitikd 
dhamme dadha painnd 
pdtinnd (Ib. 105) 

gevejjd-vimdna (Ib. 163) 

BhagavdTh (ib. 21) Bhagavd 


hitasukhaye (R. E. V, 
P.E. IV), 

ydrise tdrise 
ddise tddise (R.E. IV) 
puna-puna (R.E. XIV) 
khanasi khanasi 

(S. R. E. I) 
dhamma-nisita (R.E.V) 
mdtd-pitu-sususd, 
mdtd-pitusu 
sususd. mdtari 
pachchupatthdtabbd cha pitari cha 
sussusdya susrusd (R. E. Ill) 

alam ddrdbharandya alarh asvdsandye 

(S. R. E. II) 

dana-sarnvibhdge 

(P. E. IV) 

palatikarh upavasarh 

(P. E. IV) 
chirathitika (M. R. E.) 


ydrisa tdrisa, 
yddisa tadisa 
punappunam 
khane khane 

dhamma-nissita 
mdtd-pitu- 
upatthdnam, 
dchariya 


dana-sarhvibhdgo 


aigare (ib. 38) 
dupayam chauppayam 


adikammiko 

dipadanarh 

chatuppaddnafh 


patimna achala 

(S. R. E. II) 
pulisd gevayd (P. E. I) 
Bhagavam (Lumbini 

Pillar) 

ddikale, ddikaro (R.E.V) 
dupada-chatupadesu 

(P. E. I) 


tivva-dhammanuraga tibbo garavo 
(Aupa. Sec. 54) 


tlvo dhammavayo 

(R. E. XIII) 
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JV 


AV 


je ya mane savajje sakirie 
sakakkase kadue (katuke) 
nitthure pharuse anhayakare 
chedakare hhedakare 
(Aupapatika Sutra, Sec. 30) 
je asava te parissavd 
je parissava te asava •, 
je anasavd te aparissavd, 
je aparissavd te anasavd 

(Acharanga) 


imdni dsinava-gdmini ndma 
ath(d) chamdiye nithuliye 
kodhe mdne isyd (P. E. Ill) 

sakale apaparisrave siydti 
eshe tu parisrave yath apufiarh 
(R. E. X) 


In the Jinavachana, too, koha and mana, sachcha and soya 
(iaucha), ajjava and maddava are grouped together. 

Certain phrases and idioms in Aiokavachana agree almost 
verbatim with those in the Rajadharma Section of the ^anti- 
parva of the Mahabharata. As the following instances will 
increasingly show, the statements of Asoka were nothing but 
a faithful reproduction in prose of the Rajadharmapravachana 
in verse : 


MBH 


AV 


Aushadhdni cha sarvdni 
muldni cha phaldni chaf 
chaturvidhdmi cha vaidydn 
vai sarhgrihniydd vUeshatah\\ 

_ (XIL 68.' 64) 

ahirnsdrthdya bhutdndm 
dharmapravachanam kritam 

(XII. 109. 15) 
Yauna-Kdmboja-Qdndhdrdh 
(XII. 207. 43) 
mdtdpitror hi iusrushd 
kartavyd sarvadasyubhih/ 
dchdrya-guru-susrushd 
taithaivdkamavdsindm ? 

(XIL 64. 17) 

utthdndih hi narendrdndrh 


osadhdni cha . . . muldni cha . . 
phaldni savata ata ata 
nathi hdldpitd cha lopdpitd cha 
(P. E. II) 

nijhatiyd . . . dharnmavadhi 
vadhitd avihiinsdye bhutdnarh 
(P. E. VE) 

Y ona-Karhboja- Qamdhdrdnarh 
(R. E.V) 

brahmana s{r)amananarfi 
sampatipati, mdtari pitari 
susrusd thaira-susrusd (R.E.IV) 
agabhuti-sususd, 
mdtd -pitu - sususd, 
gulu-sususd (R. E. XIII) 
tasa esa mule ustdnaih cha 
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rajadhctrmasya yan mulam 

(XII. 57.13) 
hitarthath sarvalokasya 

(XII. 36.26) 

sarvalokahitarh dharmam 

(XII. 63.5) 

dnrinyam ydti dharmasya 

(XII. 13.14) 

aradhayet svargam imam cha 

lokam (XII. 27.57) 

kritajno dridhabhaktih sydt 
samvibhagl jitendriyah 

(XII. 65.39) 

bhavaiuddhir daya satyam 
sarhyamas chatmasampadah 

(XV. 167.5) 
viharaydtrdsu (XII. 1. 18) 
uchchdvachdni vittdni (XII. 96.23) 

danam eke prairhsanti (XII. 21.9) 
dharmayuktarii prasastam 
dyatydn cha tadatve cha 

(XII. 16.6) 

kshamd kartum samartho 

(XII. 72.1) 

varjaniyarh sadd yuddham 

(XII. 68.25) 

kshudra-pipllikah as abhakshyas 
(XII. 50.21) 

Yathd putrds tathd paurd 
drashtavydh (XII. 68.29) 
yo’nvakampatu vai nityarh 
prajd putrdn ivaurasdn 

(XII. 28.51) 

vadha-bandhaparikleso 

(XII. 68.19) 

dharmdpekshl (XII. 55. 29) 
dharmakahkshatd (XII. 67. 48) 
samydbhlhdram kurvita 

(XII. 68.39) 


athasamtirana cha (R.E. VI) 

anuvataraTh sa(r)valokahitdya 

(R.E. VI) 


bhutanarh anamnam gachheyam 

(R.E. VI) 

idha cha ndni sukhdpaydmi 
paratra cha svagarh 
drddhayamtu (R.E. VI) 
sayame bhdvasudhitd va 

katamnatd va dadhabhatitd 
■(R.E. VII) 


viharayatam (R.E. VII) 
uchdvacharfi marhgalarh 

(R.E. IX) 

ddne sadhu ti (R.E. IX) 
dhaifimayutam anuvidhiyatu 
tadatvaye dyatiyam cha (R.E.X) 

sakiye khamitave (R.E. XIII) 

(na)vam vijayan md vijetavyam 
mamnd (R.E. XIII) 
ambdkapilikd (P.E. V) 

athd pit(d) hevarh ne Idjd ti, 
ath(d) atdnam anukampati hevarh 
apheni anukampati (S.R.E. I) 
bamdhanam va parikilesam vd 

(S.R.E. I) 


dhammapekha (R.E. XIII) 
dhammakdmatd cha (P.E. I) 
abhihdle (P.E. IV) 
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sattvaih sattva hi jivanti 

(XII. 115.20) 

dharmikam dharmayuktam 

(XII. 19. 11) 

dhdrmihx-janah PCII. 19.5) 
punyatlrthdnusarhydnam 

(I. 2.123) 

vigatdbhl (Bhag. G. VII.) 
dhdrmd-sdTfisthdpandrthdyd 

(Bhagavadgita, IV. 8) 
sdrvddhdrmdn parityajya 

(Bhagavadgita, XVIII. 66) 


jivenajive no pusitdviye (P.E.V) 
idndrh dharhmdyutdrh (P.E.VII) 


dnusdmyandih (R.E. Ill, 

S.R.E. I) 

vigddabhi (Lumbini) 
dhammddhithdndye (R.E. V) 

sdvdTh pdrichajitpd (R.E. X) 


It is in the Mahabharata (XII. 20.7.43) alone that we 
have the Sanskrit name Ydund corresponding to Yonct. It is 
again here that the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas are 
grouped together, precisely as in Pali and Asokavachdnd. The 
word dnusdrhydna, too, is met with in the Great Epic (1.2.123) 
punydtirthdnusdfhydnam, though not in the technical sense of 
Asoka. The Maha-matras mentioned in it are no other than 
the Sendpdti Mahdmdtras in the Buddhdvachdna. The location 
of the four Great continents including Jambudvipa (ibid, 
Bhishmaparva 6. 13) is almost on a par with that in Pali. 

As regards the Srnriti literature, the lists of non-eatable 
or forbidden animals, birds, beasts and fishes, contained in the 
older Dharma Sutras and ^astras are certainly in the 
immediate literary background of Asoka’s list of dvadhyas 
(P. E. V). In this respect the Dharmasutras of Bodhayana and 
Vasishtha deserve special notice, particularly because both 
prohibit the flesh of rhinoceros and allow the meat of 
peafowls. Further, Vasistha’s pdndukapota is the same species 
of birds as the setd-kdpota of Asoka. 
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Legal, Popular and AV 

Grammatical Works. 

kdmarfi, kdmam tu (Bodhayana, kdmarh tu kho (M. R. E., Bra.) 

(Vasistha) 

pdndukapota (Vasishtha) setakapote (P. E. V) 

pdrdvdta (Vasishtha) gdmakapota (P. E. V) 

= grdmavdsi kapotah (Kulluka) 

abhakshydh (Bodhayana, ye na cha khddiydti (P. E. V) 

Vasishtha) 

Sarveshdmeva ddndndrh ndsti etdrisarh ddndrh 

brahmaddnam vUishyate ydrisarh dhammdddnarfi 

(Manu, IV. 233) (R.E. IX. XI) 

evdm sdmavdyah kartavyah samavdyo eva sddhu (R. E. XII) 
(Panchatantra, I. 15) 

ddikarah (Panini, III. 2. 21) ddikaro (R. E. V) 
lipikardh, livikarah (Panini, III. lipikara ('R. E. XIV) 

2. 21) lipikarena (M. R. E., Ja) 
avardrdhdt (Panini, V. 4-4.57) avaradhiyd (M. R. E., Bra.) 
putrapautram (Panini, V.2.10) putdpapotike (P. E. VII) 
Tishya-Punarvasvoh (Panini, I. Tisdya Pundvasune (P. E. V) 

2.63) 

tad gachchhati pathidutayoh yata pi dutd no yaifiti (R.E.XIII) 
Panini, V. 3.85) 

Devdndrhpriya (Katyayana) Devdnampriyo, Devdnampiyo 

(R. E. Ill) 

khalatikasya parvatasya Khalatika-pavatasi (Barabar, II) 

(Patanjali) 

The highly important Sanskrit text which is still left 
for comparison in this connexion is the Arthasastra containing 
Kautilyavachana. In accordance with its two forms, earlier 
and later, we must consider it both as a Karika of verses in 
Moka metre and as a treatise of the Sutra-Bhashya type. The 
earlier form will be referred to simply as Karika, and the later 
one as Prose Treatise. 

The following instances may indicate the nature of 
correspondences between the Kautilyavachana in the Karika on 
the one hand and the Asokavachana on the other, as regards 
their phrases and idioms : 
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KV (Karika) 

putrapautrdnuvartinah (VII. 16) 

anyatrapada (I. 17), anyatra 
guptisthdnebhyah (II. 26) 

pranaydd rakshyate (VII. 9) 
pranayena (VIII. 5) 
dtavlshu (VII. 6) 
pratyante (VII. 6) 
sdmantdm(Vll. 6) 
niruddho desakdldbhydm (VII. 3) 
ekadeiaih (V. 4) 
dyatydrh cha taddtve chd (V. I) 
uchchhulkan (II. 21) 
dbhirdmam (II. 13) 
dtyayikarh kdryam (I, 12) 
arthasya mulam utthdnam, 
rdjno hi vrataih utthdnarh, 
yajndh kdrydnuMsanarh (I. 12) 
anuiaya (in a different sense).. .. 


AV 

putdpapotike (P. E. VII, 

Schism Pillar Edict, Sanchi) 
anatra Yonesu (R. E. XIII) 
arhnata agdya 

dhaThmakdmatdya (P. E. I) 
panayarh gachema 
su munisdnarh (S. R. E. I) 
ataviyo (R. E. XIII) 
pmcharhtesu (R. E. II) 
sdmarfitd Idjdno (R. E. II) 
niludhasi kdlasi (P. E. IV) 
ekadesam (R. E. VII) 
tadatvdye dyatiye cha (R. E. X) 
ubalike (Lumbini Pillar) 
abhildmdni (R. E. VIII) 
atiydyike (R. E. VI) 
tasa esa mule ustdnarh 
cha athasaihtirana cha 

(R. E. VI). 

anusaye (R. E. XIII, in the 
Amarakosha sense of 
anuhchand, anutdpa) 


Though the prose treatise of the Arthasastra is a 
post-Asokan compilation, it employs or preserves several 
phrases and idioms showing correspondence with those in 
A^okavachana, as will appear from the following tables ; 


Arthasastra (PT) 

anyatra mdtuh (II. 1), 
anyatra vyapadesena (II, 25). 
anyatra pratishedhdt (IV. 13), 

etc. 

anyarh pratipddayishydmah (1. 10) 
mahdnase (II. 27) 


AV 

anatra Yonesu (R. E. XIII), 
amnata agdya 
dhammakdmatdya 
agena bhayena. etc. (P. E. I) 
majharfi patipddayema (S.R.E.I) 
mahdnasamhi (R. E. I) 
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rajnah prabhavah 

dvipada-chatushpadanam (111.15) 
putraddram dtmdnarh 
pratydsdnnam (HI. 20) 
anarthyak (V. 4) 
hastivanahhogah (VIIL 11) 
ndgavana (11. 2) 
shdnmdsiklm (11. 29) 
sukaro hi mitrena sdndhih 

(Vil. 13) 

vUvdsayet (VII. 14) 

Pushy end (XIV. 3) 
krishnd-chdturddsydm 
pdurnamdsydrh Pushyayoginydm 

(XIV. 3) 

chdturmdsyeshvdrdhd-masikdm 
dghdtdm (XIII. 5) 
dnugrahdfh dlndndthd- 
vyddhitdndm (XIII. 5) 
idsanamuktd'nx 
mukhdjndptdm (II. 6) 
ddpdkd (IV. 6) 
mdhdntdm sdnghdvn (IV. 4) 
ydtrdvihdrugdto (V. 1) 
dtydyike kdrye (1. 15) 
dvdsdyeyuh, dvdseyuh (II. 4) 
vdsdyeyuh (II. 36) 
dydih pdrihdpdydti (II. 8) 
mddhurydm (II. 10) 
pundruktdm (II. 10) 
uchchhulkam (II. 21) 
prdptdvydvdhardndm (III. 5) 
dpravrittdvddhdndm (II. 26) 
yogydchdrydh (II. 30) 
dsdnnebhydh pdrebhyds chd 

a. 17) 

deydvisdrgo (IX. 6) 
dbhikshndm updjapet (IX. 6) 

ydtharhdm (IX. 9) 

12 


pabhdve Devandrhpiydsd 
(R. E. XIII) 

dupddd-chdtupddesu (P. E. II) 
atdnarh (S. R. E. II) 
patiydsdmnesu (P. E. VI) 
andthdye (P. E. V) 
kevdtabhogasi (P. E. V) 
ndgdvdnasi 

d-sdmmdsike (P. E. V) 
sukaraih hi pdpdrh (R. E. V) 

visvarhsdyitdve (Sarnath) 

Tisend (S. R. E. I) 
chavudasaye pdrhndddsdye 
Tisdye, Tisdydvn purhndmdsiydth 
(P. E. V) 

chdtummdsiye pakhdye 
Idkhdne no kdtdviye (P. E, V) 
dndthesu vudhesu 
hitdsukhdye (R. E. V) 
ydrh kirfichi mukhdto 
dfidpdydmi ddpdkdrh vd 
srdvdpakarh vd (R. E. VI) 
mdhdmte vijdye (R. E. XIV) 
vihardydtdrh naydsu (R. E. VIII) 
dtiydyike (R. E. VI) 
dvdsdyiye, vdsdpetdviye 

(Schism Pillar) 
desdrh hdpdyisati (R. E. V) 
mddhurataya (R. E. XIV) 
puna-pund-vutdih (R. E. XIV) 
ubdlike (Lumbini Pillar) 
pdtdvddhandm (P. E. IV ) 

yugydchariydni (M. R. E.) 
pdtiydsarhnesu hevdm 

apdkdthesu (P. E. VI) 
ddndvisagdsi (P. E. VIII) 
abhikhindm upddhdleyu 

(Bhabru) 

ydthdrahdm (M. R. E.) 
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alpavyayah (IX. 4) 
mahabhandena (II. 28) 
sdmantdtavikdn (IX. 3) 
pratividhdnam (VII. 16) 
mittravargah (VIII. 15) 
utsdhayukta (VIII. 4) 
kumdra (V. 3) 
devlkumdrdndm (VII. 15) 
paurdvyavahdrika (V. 3) 
rdshtrdntapdla, antapdla (V.3) 
mriga-pd^u-pakshi-bydla- 
matsydrambhdn (IV. 3) 
paribhoga (IV. 6) 
apavdhayanti (IV. 9) 
mahdmdtrdh (II. 9) 
bhakta-samvibhdgam (IV. 3) 
paribhdshanam (IV. 11) 
pdshandd (III. 16) 
parichareyuh (I. 21) 
dharmaddnam (III. 16) 
sdmavdyah (III. 12) 
asdThpratipattau (III. 11) 
ghatetu (VI. 2) 
hiranyaddnam (III. 10) 

hiranydnugraham (II. 36) 
dridhabhaktitvam (l. 9) 
avadhydh (II. 26) 
ashtabhdgikam (II. 12) 
dharmavijayl (XII. 1) 
dutd (I. 16) 

abhlkshnya-havanam (I. 5) 


apavyayatd (R. E. Ill) 
apabhamdatd (R. E. Ill) 
sdmamta-ldjdne (R. E. II) 
patividhdne (R. E. VIII) 
vage bahujane (S. R. E. I) 
usdhena (P. E. I) 
kumdle (S. R. E. I) 
devikumdldnarh (P. E. VII) 
nagalaviyohdlaka (S. R. E. I) 
amtd-mahdmdtd (P. E. I) 
prdndrarhbho (P. E. IV} 

patibhogam (P. E. V) 
apavudhe (R.'E. XIII) 
mahdmdtd (Queen’s Edict) 
ddna-sdrfivibhdge (P. E. IV) 
palibhdsayisarh (P. E. Ill) 
save pdsarYid.d (R. E. VII) 
patichalisarnti (P. E. IV) 
dharhmaddnaih (R. E. IX, XI) 
samavdyo (R. E. VII) 
asainpratipati (R. E. IV) 
ghatitarh (R. E. XIV) 
hiramnapatividhdno (R. E. VIII) 


dadhabhatitd (R. E. VII) 
avadhiydni (P. E. V, VII) 
athabhdgiye (Lumbini Pillar) 
dhammavijayo (R. E. XII) 
dutd (R. E. XIII) 
abhikhinam suneyu (Bhabru) 



CHAPTER V 

GRAMMAR AND PHONOLOGY 

We have seen that the style or diction of Ahkavachana in 
Prakrit is closely akin to that of Buddhavachana in Pali. The 
phrases and idioms were mostly prose adaptations from gdthds 
and ^lokas, in short, traditional verses, such as those preserved 
in the Pali N^ayas including the Jatakas, the Rajadharma 
Section of the Santiparva of the Mahabharata, and the Karika 
presupposed by the extant prose treatise of the Arthasastra. 
The prose texts of Buddhavachana in Pali and those of Jina- 
vachana in Ardhamagadhi, too, supply parallels to many a 
phrase and idiom in A^okavachana. If similar phrases and 
idioms as well as technical terms occur also in the prose 
treatise of the Arthasastra, We are not to infer from it that 
Asokavachana derived them directly from it. It is equally true 
that the extant Pali Canon and Jaina Agama, too, presuppose 
an earlier stage of development when their linguistic affinities 
with Asokavachana were still closer. Even the Sanskrit diction 
of that stage of literary and linguistic development bore many 
traits in common.^ 

Minute analysis of the grammatical forms and phonetic 
peculiarities of Asokavachana, offered by Hultzsch, edict by 
edict and inscription by inscription, and subsequently by 
Professor Turner in respect of the Gavimath and Palkigundu 
versions of M.R.E., has made easy the path of “A Comparative 
Grammar of Asokan Inscriptions” by Mr. M.A. Mahendale, 
the phonology part of which is already published in the 
Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. III. 
In the face of these important publications, full of objective 
data of scientific research, there is hardly anything to add 
except by way of certain correctives. The unscientific feature 
of the scientific procedure adopted by Hultzsch and Mahendale 
is that in citing instances from any particular inscription or set 


1. Burua in Proceedings and Transactions of the Tenth 
All-India Oriental Conference, p. 209f. 
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of records they have not taken into their consideration the 
errors due to Asoka’s Lipikaras’ oversight, carelessness, 
incapacity or idiosyncrasy, in short, omissions and commi- 
ssions. A few instances may make the point clear. 

DT (P.E.) reads aha or aha instead of aha of LA, LN and R. 
A, too, reads dhd. K (R.E.) invariably reads dhd, and we meet 
with the same reading also in Ye, Dh and J. One may justify 
this reading for K, DT, DM and A by the general tendency 
of the dialect of that area to lengthen the final a. But what 
about Ye, Dh and J ? Here the presumption must be that the 
intended reading was dhd ti, and this is corroborated by Sh 
(R.E. XI^ haha ti. DT aha is the scribe’s mistake for dhd. 
The omission of ti (iti) after dhd may easily be treated as a 
case of oversight. In P. E. Ill all the versions read ndmd ti. 
When DT reads pavatayevu and remaining versions pavdta- 
yevu ti, the inference should be that the omission of ti in 
DT is due to the scribe’s error. 

The G equivalent of iha is idha. But in R.E. XI one has 
iloka instead of idhaloka and in R.E. XIII ilokika for idhalokika. 
Here the scribe is responsible for the dropping of dh. The 
Sh and M equivalents of iha are hida and ia, the first occurring 
more frequently in M and the second in Sh. And yet it is 
improbable that ia was precisely the Sh spelling of iha ; had 
it been the case, we would have aa instead of aha. The 
reading iha, met with in R.E. XIII, confirms the suspicion 
about the scribe’s error in ia. 

In R.E. VII, all the six versions read sayame for samyamah. 
In R.E. XII the Sh spelling is sayamo, while in R.E. XIII Sh 
reads samyamarn (Acc.). Similarly in R.E. IX, K reads samyame 
and Sh samyamo. From these data, the inference is irresistible 
that the omission of m (anusvdra) is just an instance of the 
scribe’s oversight. 

G has rdjuke and pradesike for rdjuko and pradesiko in R.E. 
HI, sayame for samyamo in R.E. VIII, athakamme for athakam- 
marh in R.E. VI, and mule for mulafh in R.E. VI. These, as we 
know, are not the bonafide grammatical forms of the dialect of 
Girnar. 

Such instances need not be multiplied. Those cited above 
are sufficient, I think, to convince us of the reasonableness 
of fixing the grammatical and phonological standard of each 
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dialect by typical forms only, and not by any and every form 
on record. 

In connection with orthography and phonology, the 
question is apt to arise — were all the words pronounced as 
written ? An extremist like the late Dr. Fleet will maintain 
that they were not pronounced as written. Take, for instance, 
the word dukkaram, dukkare or dukkale which is written 
as dukaram (G), dukara (Sh), dukare (M), dukale (K, Dh, J, R.E. 
V). The debatable point is whether the word was meant to be 
pronounced as dukkararh, dukkare, dukkale or as dukaram, 
dukare, dukale. Though nothing can be said dogmatically on 
this point, the reader may have his guidance in forming his 
opinion from the fact that the Prakrit dialects of Asoka do 
nowhere show the tendency to what is called phonetic decay. 
Guided by the Law of Mora (Metre), they retain in tact the 
phonetic values of all words. We are not to think of any 
loss of sound without some compensation provided against 
it. In default of the compensation in spellings on record, 
the presumption ought to be that something is wrong 
somewhere. Consider, for instance, the case of Dh kichhamde, 
J kirrichhamde (S. R. E. II) for the Pali kirnchhando. In J, d in 
chhamde is redundant. In Dh, ki ought to have been spelt as 
kt. In default of the compensating feature, the presumption 
must be that the spelling ki with the omission of rh after 
it or without the lengthening of i is due to the scribe’s 
ignorance or oversight. 

As to R. E. Ill, G offers vdsesu, and K, Dh and J vasesu 
for the Pali vassesu. In the former, there is a compensating 
feature in the lengthening of a in va ■, in the latter, there is no 
such feature. In metrical measure vdsesu and vassesu are of an 
equal phonetic value, and vasesu and vassesu are not so. So 
in the case of vasesu, the presumption should be that it was 
meant to be pronounced as va(s)sesu. 

There are a few special cases, where compensation is 
sought to be effected by the shifting of emphasis. Take, for 
instance, the Sh and M Priyadrasi for Sk. Priyadarsl, Pali 
Piyadassi, dhramam for Q dhammam, Sk. dharmam, and 
G bhutapruvam for Sk hhutapurvam. Here the emphasis is 
shifted, in the case of Priyadrasi, from the fifth to the second 
syllable ; in the case of bhutapruvam, from the third to the 
second. In Pali, for instance, one may choose to adopt 
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the spelling viriyam or viriyarh for Sk. vlryam. In adopting 
viriyaTfi, he will be putting the emphasis on the first syllable, 
while in adopting viriyam, he will be shifting the emphasis on 
to the third syllable. 

One may go indeed so far as to premise that there is no 
instance of phonetic decay in any dialect or language, which 
is not accompanied by a compensating feature. Let us 
consider, for instance, the language of the Prakrit Dhamma- 
pada having all the main important features in common with 
the Sh Prakrit of Asoka. It shows a good deal of phonetic 
decay, as will appear from the comparison of the following 
stanza with its Pali counterpart : 

Prakrit • — .ujuo namo so magu, abhaya namu sa disa [ 
radho akuyano namu dhamatrakehi sahato || 

Pali : — .ujuko nama so maggo, abhaya nama sa disa j 

ratho akujano nama dhammachakkehi samyuto || 

It is easy to guess that the manner of chanting behind the 
Prakrit verse is different from that behind the Pali gatha, — 
that, in other words, the phonetic decay took place in the 
Prakrit Dhammapada of IQiotan so as to adapt its verses to 
local and racial needs. One has got to chant the Prakrit 
stanza, quoted above, in the manner of the Tibeto-Chinese 
people, by swaying one’s head to and fro. Here the compen- 
sation is effected by means of gesticulation and intonation. 

In many an instance the system of spelling and grammatical 
forms have been determined by the Law of Rhythm and 
Cadence or the Law of Euphony governing the construction 
of sentences ; 

R. E.X. : Etakaya Devdnampiyo Piyadasi raja yaso va kiti va 

ichhati, yaso for yasam, kiti for kitim. 

S. R.E.I. : Save munise paja mama, mama for mama. 

P.E.I. (LA) Devdnarhpiye Piyadasi laja hevam aha : sadavi- 
sati-vasabhisitena me iyafh dhammalipi likhapita, Piya- 
dasi for Piyadasi, laja for Idja, lipi for lipl, likhdpita for 
likhdpitd. 

Provided that the rhythm is maintained, the cadences are 
all right, the sounds are sweet and appropriate in rhyming, and 
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the caesuras come spontaneously, it is immaterial whether 
certain rules of number and gender are obeyed or infringed : 

M.R.E. (Bra, Si) ; Pakamasa hi iyafh phale, no hlyarh sakye mahdt- 
peneva pdpotave kdmarh tu kho khudakena pi 
pakamaminena vipule svage sakye aradhetave. 
Etdyathdya iyam sdvane sdvdpiteyathd khudaka 
hca mahdtpa cha imam pakameyu ti, amtd cha 
mai janeyu, chirathitike cha iyam pakame 
hot (u). Iyam cha athe vadhisiti vipulam pi 
cha vadhisiti avaradhiya diyadhiyam vadhisiti. 

Thus the text of Asokavachana is skilfully composed so 
as to be suitable not so much for reading as for chanting, and 
in this respect we cannot fail to notice a striking similarity 
between the Pali and Asokan texts. Though the words of the 
Buddha are in prose, they follow a law of rhythm and cadence, 
if not exactly that of metre, and the sentences spontaneously 
come to their natural stops in course of chanting : 

Evam me sutarh : Ekarh samayam Bhagava viharati jetavane 
Andthapin^ikassa ardme. Atha kho anhatard devata keva- 
lakapparh Jetavanath obhdsewa yena Bhagava tenupasahkami •, 
upasahkamitvd Bhagavantam abhivddetva ekam antarh atthdsi. 
Ekamantam thita kho sd devata Bhagavantam gdthdya ajjhabhdsi. 

The old Qdthd tradition or Vedic mode of chanting 
lingers even in the texts of Jinavachana in Ardhamagadhi. But 
these texts often lack the spontaneity and vigour of Buddha- 
yachana in Pali. Even the verses in such old Agama texts as the 
Achdrdhga seem to be on a par with some in the extant treatise 
of the Arthaidstra : 

Acharanga Uvahana-suyaiii, ix. 2-3 : 

Avesana-sabha-pavdsu paniya-sdldsu egaya vaso 
adu vd paliyatthdnesu paldlapunjesu egaya vaso 
Agantare dramagdre nagare vi egaya vdso. 
susdne sunndgdre vd rukkhamule vi egaya vdso. 

Arthasastra, HI. 19. 

Kalahe dravyam apaharato dasapano dandah 
kshudraka-dravya-hirfisayam tachcha tdvachcha dandah 
sthulaka-dravya-himsayam tachcha dvigunai cha dandah. 
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Among the Buddhist brethren, those who were master 
reciters of Buddhavachana are claimed in the Milindapanha 
(p. 344) to be adepts in the discrimination of high and low 
accents, long and short syllables, heavy and light measures of 
letters : (bahussutd dgatdgamd dhammddhard .... sithila-dhanitd- 
dlghd-rassa-gdrukd-lahukdkkhdra-pdrichchheda-kusald). It is in 
respect of this discrimination of accents, etc., that Buddhaghosa 
has sharply distinguished the language of Buddhavachdnd from 
Tamil and other non- Aryan speeches of Ancient India 
(Sumangala-vilasini, I, p. 276). The texts of all other Buddhist 
sects but the Theravada are found lacking in the distinctive 
characteristics of the language of the Pali Canon. Their 
so-called “Gatha dialects”, saturated with Prakrit elements, 
show resemblances to, the Sanskritic Prakrits of the Saka, 
Kushana, Kshaharata, Satavahana and Ikshvaku inscriptions. 
Their prose texts betray only imperfect Sanskritisations from 
those in some earlier language, allied to Pali. So far as the 
rhythm, cadences and caesuras are concerned, the records of 
Asoka fully maintain the literary and linguistic tradition of 
Pali. In Asokavachana, too, the syntax of words in a sentence 
is governed by the law of rhythm and cadence : 

R. E. Ill : sddhu mdtdri cha pitari cha susrusd, 
mitra-sarhstuta-fidtinam bdmhana- 
sdmandnam sddhu ddnurh, prdndnam 
sddhu andrdmbho, apavyayatd 
dpdbhamdatd sddhu. 

Here the word sddhu is put first in one clause, in a 
penultimate position in the second clause, in the middle of 
the third clause, and last in the fourth clause. 

Barabar Hill-Cave I ; 

Ldjind Piyadasind duvadasd-vasdbhisitend 
iyam kubhd dind Ajlvikeht, instead of 
Ajlvikehi dind. 

To do full justice to a comparative grammar of Asoka- 
vachana from the historical point of view a distinguished from 
the merely analytical or scientific standpoint, one has got to 
return a definite answer to the question as to which of the three 
languages. Old Classical Sanskrit, Old Pali and Old Ardhama- 
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gadhi, has the greatest share in the phonetic peculiarities and 
grammatical froms of Ahkauachana. The real tug of war lies 
between the claims of Old Pali and Old Ardhamagadhi, the 
languages that in their maturity kept clear of the eighteen 
Mlechchhabhdshds or Dssibhdshds (Aupapatika Sutra, Sec. 109). 
Tamil, Telugu, and the rest. By the consensus of expert opinion 
the Ardhamagadhi of the extant Svetambara Canon is junior 
in age to the Pali of the extant Buddhist Canon, preserved in 
Ceylon, Siam and Burma (Preface to Jacobi’s edition of the 
Ayaraihga. P.T.S). According to the Aupapatika Sutra, Sec. 
56, Mahavira loudly, distinctly and forcibly chanted his 
doctrine in Ardhamagadhi, a language, which is claimed as the 
super-excellent language comprising in its wide scope all idioms 
(savva bhdsdnugdminie . . . sarenarn Addhamagadhae bhasde 
bhdsai). The examples of formulations cited in illustration, atthi 
loe, atthi aloe, evafh bandhe mokkhe, etc., we see that e stands as 
the first sing, case-ending for the a - declension, precisely as in 
Magadhi of the Prakrit grammarians. 

The Ardhamagadhi of the Jaina Canon presupposes the 
Magadhika or bardic songs, ballads and moral verses 
(Mdgahiyarh gdhafh gltiyam silogarh, Aupapatika Sutra, 
Sec. 107). 

In such texts as the Acharanga Sutra there is throughout a 
hopeless blending of Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi elements : it 
is difficult in places to discriminate which is which. Pali shows 
a conscious tendency to get rid of Magadhism and to keep it 
distinct from it. The Philosophical views of some of the elder 
contemporaries of the Buddha are represented in Old Magadhi 
as well as in Pali. By comparison of the two ways of represen- 
tation, we can understand the difference between Pali and 
Old Magadhi formulations of Indian thought, e.g., n’atthi 
attakare, n’atthi parakare, n’atthi purisakare ; siikhe dukkhe 
jivasattame (Samanna-phala Sutta). In the Ariyapariyesana 
Sutta (Majjhima-N. I) and the Mahavagga, I, the very word of 
Upaka, the Ajivika, is faithfully reproduced : hiipeyya avuso’, 
‘huveyya avuso’. This Old Magadhi verbal form is met with 
in Aiokavachana ; huvevuti, (S.R.E. II). The Vedic tave 

which occurs as a regular infinitive suffix in Asokavachana 
is occasionally met with in Pali gathas. But for the Asokan 
Gerund tu for tva (Dh, J, etc.), one must refer to the Magadhi 
gathas in the Jaina Canon ; vinaittu soyam (Acharanga, Logasara), 

13 
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janitta dukkham (ib. Loga-vijao). Just as in Asokan Eastern 
dialects, so in Ardhamagadhi, dupada is the equivalent of Sk 
dvipada- The dye as the Dative sing, case-ending has its counter- 
part in de : viosdrdnde. The Girnar ddrsdnd (R.E. IV) 
corresponds to the Ardhamagadhi ddmsdnd. But the phonetic 
peculiarities and grammatical forms, particularly those of 
Girnar, correspond mostly to those in Pali. 

= Subham astu = 
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abhakshyas, 41f 
abhisheka, Ilf, 18 
abhyavapatti, 21 
adhimasa, 45 
Adhyakshas, 43 
agama, 31, 39f 
agatagama, 31 
agramya, 24 
Ajivikas, 7, 44 

ajna-lekha, 18, 20 

akantih, 22 

akhyanam, 21 

Aliyavasani, 33 

Allahabad - Kosam pillar, 6f 

Amatyas, 44 

Ambalatthika - Rahulovada 
Sutta, 36 

Anagatabhayani, 34, 39 
Anta avijita, 18 
anugraha, 19 
Anumana Sutta, 33 
anunaya, 21 
anuposatharii, 37 
anusaiiiyana, 47 
Apabhrariisa Prakrit, 53 
aparantas, 3f, 8 
apasabda, 25 
Aramav inscription, 9 
Ardhamagadhi, 51, 56f, 
orthography, 10 
arthah, 21 
arthakrama, 22 
arthana, 21 
asamati, asamapti, 23 
Asokan Prakrit, 55f, 59f 
Atavrkas, 18 
arthamadhurata, 23 


audaryam, 22 
avadhyas, 41f 
Avanti, 18 

Bairat, 5, 27, 50, 54f 
Barabar Hill-cave 

inscriptions, 11, 19, 42, 50 
Barua, 40f, 47n, 60, 89n 
Basti, a district, 7 
Beadon, C., 6 
Bethia, 6 

Bhabru Edict, 5, 20, 31, 37f., 

57, 60, 63 

Bhandarkar, D.R., 3, 9, 11, 

16, 32, 40 

bhartsana, 21 
Bhikkhu Patimokkha, 70 
Vinaya, 33 
Bindusara, 44 
Bloch, 6, 13 
Bodhayana, 37, 41f, 88 
Bose, Atindra Nath, 43 
Brahmagiri, 6, 49, 52f 
Brahmanas, 44, 46 
Brahmi, 9f 

Buddha Konagamana, Stupa 

of, 12f 

Buddha Sakyamuni, place of 
the nativity of 13, 
Buddhavachana, 3 If, 38, 40, 
60f, 65, 68f, 93 
Buddhism, Brahmanical 

reaction against, 44 
Buddhist ballad poetry, 28, 
31, 35, 38, 60 
I Council, 39, literature 3 If, 

I Middle Country, 26, Mis- 
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sions, 32, sacred places, 13, 
Sangha, 13, Schismatics, 20, 
sects, 40, tradition, 31, 40 
Biihler, Hofrath, 9 
Burmese alphabet, 9 

Carlleyle, 5 

Champaran, a district, 6, 

pillars, 13 

Chandragupta Maurya, 4, 28 
Chapada, a scribe, 9 
Chatterji, S. K., 61n 
Chhandas, Vedic language, 

24, 60 

Cholas, 4 

Cuneiform script, 9 
Cunningham, 4 

dandaniti, 45f 
Dasaratha, 7 

Delhi, 7, 56, Mirath copy, 26 

- Sivalik, 7, - Topra, 7 
Devanampriya, 41 

dhamma, - anusathi, 16, 20, 29, 

- dana, 37, - lipi, Ilf, 14, 

- niyama, - savana. 15f, 20, 

- thambhani, 29 
Dharmasthas, 44 
dharmarajikas, 7 

Dhauli, 1, 3f 12, 16f, 27f, 49f, 

5 If. 56 

Dutt, N. 6 In 

Eastern dialect, 27, Prakrit, 54 
Elliot, Walter, 3 

Firoz Shah Lat, 7 
Forrest, 3 
Frontagers, 18, 20 

Goradhagiri, 2, 8 
Gosringavihara, 53 


I Haimavata Madhyadesa, 53 
Harappa, 10 
! Hemchandra, 53 
I Herzfeld, 9 
Hultzsch, 14, 48 

Indraji, Bhagawanlal, 4 
Indus, 4, 53, - Valley, 7 
Inscriptions, Achaemenian, 9, 
Barabar Hill-cave, Comme- 
morative, 13, Hill Cave, 1, 
Minor Pillar, 1, Pillar 1, 
Rock 1, 

Separate Rock, 1, 

Stone- block, 1 
Iranian dialect, 53 
Isila, 6, copies of M. R. E., 8, 
Mahamatras, 63 

Jainini 47a, Bharata of, 33 
Jaina, 28, 41, Canon, 57f, 
dictum,41 
Jainism, 44 
Jambudvipa, 47 
Jatinga - Rameswara, 6 
Jaugada, 1, 4, 12, 26f, 49f 
Jayaswal, K. P., 20 

Kalinga, 3f, 12, 18, 25, 53 
Kalsi, 1, 3, 8, 27f, 49, 53f, 59 
Kaluvaki, 3, 14 
Kamboja, 4f, 47 
kannasukha, 23 
Kapilavastu, 13 
Kapurdagarhi, 5 
Karna Chaupar, 8 
Karnul, 4 

Kasrnira - Gandhara, 8 
Kausambi, 2, 6, 14, 54, 56, 
pillar, 7, 14, 50 
Kautilya, 17f, 21, 23f, 45f, 

- Vachana 
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Khalatika Hills, 7f, 42 
Kharoshthi alphabet, 9f, 

documents, 64, Ms, 53, 
scribes, 9 
Kittoe, 3 
Kopbal, 5 
Kosala, 44 

Kosambi, Dharmananda, 33 
Kumaras, 18 
Kushana, 42 

Laghulovada, 36 
Lat Bhairo, 2 
Lauriya, Araraj, 56 

Nandangarh, 26, 56 
Law, B. C., 39 
Lekhaka, 43 
lekhadoshah, 22 
Lekhasampat, 22 
Lipikara, 9, 25, 42f 
Lokottaravada, a Buddhist 

seet, 35 

Lomasa Rishi cave, 8 
Lumbini, 7, 13, 26, 37, 

pillar, 13, 64, inscription, 
11, 19f, 37, 50f 

madhuryam, 22 
Maga, 30 
Magadha, 44 

Magadhi, 24, 27, 54f, 58, 60 
Maha-Ariyavarnsa Suttanta, 34 
Mahadeva, a thera, 8 
Mahadhammarakkhita, 
a thera, 8 

Maha-Rahulovada, 36 
Maharakkhita, a thera, 8 
Maharashtra, 5, 8. 53f, 59f 
Maharashtri, 59f 
Mahendale, M.A., 93 
Mahisamandala, 8 i 


Majjhantika, a thera, 8 
Majjhima, a thera, 8 
Mansehra, 1, 4, 28, 50, 54f, 58, 
dialect, 5 If. 

Mitra, Sailendra Nath, 33 
Mohenjo-daro, 10 
monolith, Asoka’s 3, 13f 
Mookerji, R. K., 15, 18,28, 52 
Mukherji, Purnachandra, 2 
Mulasarvastivada, 35, 40 
Munigatha, 32, 35 
Mysore, 6, 53, 56f 

Nabhakas, 3 
Nabha-lines, 3 
Nagarjuni caves, 7 
Nalaka Sutta, 35 
Nigali Sagar, Inscription, 7, 10, 
Ilf, 20, 26 
Nigliva, 2, 7, 13 
nijhati, 29 
ninda, 21 

nisrishti-lekha, 18f 
Niti anthologies, 47 

Oertel, 7 

Oldenberg, 8, 24, 33 

Paisachi, 53, 59, 61 
Palkigundu, 5, 27, 55 
Pali canon 31, 40, 44, 61, 
chronicles, 8, 37, 40, 

commentators, 32, gathas, 
64, Jatakas, 37, 47f ortho- 
graphy, 10, prose dis- 
courses, 64, scholiasts, 33, 
Suttas, 45 

Panchanekayikas, 40 
Panini, 25, 42, 47 
parakrama, 16 
i Paranavitana, Dr., 34 
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paridana-lekha, 18f 
parihara-lekha, 19f 
paripurnata, 22f 
Parishad, 28 
Pariyaya, 3 If 
Parent Script of India, 10 
Pataliputra, 3, 6, 14, 25, 28, 
44, pillar, 2, 3 
Patanjali, 41f 

patipadarh, Maha-ariyavarhsa, j 
Nalaka, Rathavinita, 

Tuvataka, 33 
pemaniya, 33 
Periplus, 40 
Pilindavachchha, 66 
Pillar Edicts, 2, 3, 6f, 14, 17f, 
20, 27f, 50, 63, 68 
Pisachas, 8 
pori, 24 

projnapana-lekha, 18, 20 
Pradesikas, 43 

Prakrit, 26, 53f, 56, 60, 

Asokan, 60f, 68, gramma- 
rians, 54, 57, 60 

prasarhsa, 21 
pratilekha, 18 
pratishedha, 21 
prafyakhyanam, 21 
pravachanas, 31 
Pravaragiri, 7 
pravritti-lekha, 18 
pricliclia, 21 
pubbaparanusandhi, 22 
punaruktam, 22 
punarvasu, 42 
Purusbas, 28 
Pushkarasari, 10 


Queen’s Edict, 2f, 6, 14, 18, 
30, 38, 50, 58, 63 


I Radhia, 6 
i Rabulavada, 36, 38 
Rabula, Rev., 34 
Rajjukas, 4, 43 f 
Rajputana, 5, 53 
Rakkbita, a thera, 8 
Rampurwa, 2, 6, 56 
Rathavinita Sutta, 36 
Raychaudhuri, H. C. 48, 

Rhys Davids, T. W., 33, 35 

Rice, B. Lewis, 6 

Rock Edicts, if, 9f, 17f, 25f, 

49f, 56f 

Rudradaman I, inscription of, 4 
Rummindei, 2, 7 
Rupnath, 5, 27, 55, 57f 


Sachiva, 44, 47n 
saddhammatthiti, 32 
Sadhu Sutta, 36, 38, 64 
Sahasram, 5, 9, 17, 27, 50, 56 
sakaya niruttiya. 24 
Samapa, 4, 17, 25, City Judi- 
ciaries of, 20 
sambandha, 22 
sambodhi, 14, 37 
samplava, 22 
Saihvattakappa, 38 
Sanchi, 7, 14, 40 
Sanskrit, 10, 35, 44, 52f, 55f 
santvam, 21 
Sariputta Sutta, 36 
Sarnath, 7, 14, 37f, 56 
Sarvastivada, 12, 38f, 41 
sarvafragalekha, 18, 20 
sasanani, 18 
Sastri, Shama, 24, 46n 
Sauraseni, 58f, 61 
Schism pillar, 15, 26 
scripts of India, 9 
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Senart, E., 36, 60 
Shahbazgarhi, I, 5, 8f, 25f, 28, 
49f, 53f, dialect, 52 
Shastri, Narayan Rao, 6 
Siddapura, 6 
silathambha, 13 
Singalovada Sutta, 33, 38, 46, 72 
Sinhalese alphabet, 9 
Skandagupta, 4, 13 
Smith, V. A., 2 
Smriti literature, 42, 88 
Sona, 8 

Sopara, If, 4, 8, 27, 53f, 57f 

spashtatvam, 22 
Sravapakarh, 15 

Stryadhyaksha mahamatras, 43 
Sudama cave, 8 
Sudarsana Lake, 4 
Sonaparanta, 4 
Sorparaka, 4 
Suvarnabhumi, 8 
Suvarnagiri, 2, 8 
Svetambara canon, 60 

Takasila, 18 
Tantrayukti, 45 
theravada, 39f 
Tibetan alphabet, 9 
Tirthankaras, 60 
Tishya, 42 
Tivala, 14, 18 
Tod, Col., 4 
Tosali, 3, 17f, 25 


uddesa-niddesa method, 29, 45 
udupanani, 30 
Ujeni, 18 
Upagupta, 13 
upalambha, 21 
Upatisapasine, 36 
Upatishya, 36 
Uttara, 8 

vachikha-lekha, 19 
Vaisampayana, 33, 47 
Valmiki, 47f 
Vasishstha, 4 If, 88 
Vedic consonant, 10, hymns, 
60, language 60f, literature 
40, tradition 31 
Vinaya-samukase, 33 
Visvajhopri cave, 8 
Visvamitra, 8 
Votive inscriptions, 2 
Vriddha Manu, 41 
vrishala-pravrajitas, 44 
vyaghatah, 22 
vyanjana-madhurata, 23 

Winternitz, 24, 33 

Woolner, 60 


Yerragudi, If, 4f, 27f, 49, 54f 
Yona, 47 

Yonaka Dhammarakkhita, 8 
Yuktas, 28 
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